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MORE  STREET,  NOW  MOOR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 
ITS  ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

(READ  12TH  DECEMBEK,  1872.) 

ALTHOUGH  now  occupying  a  very  inferior  position,  the 
thoroughfare  lying  immediately  to  the  northward  of,  and 
parallel  with,  James  Street,  possesses  a  history  in  connexion 
with  the  early  progress  and  development  of  this  great  muni- 
ctpium,  by  no  means  inferior  in  interest  to  any  within  its 
extensive  borders. 

Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover  in  our  own  Trans- 
actions or  elsewhere,  any  connected  account  of  this  locality, 
though  the  Society  owns,  in  the  oil  painting  before  us,  an 
excellent  illustration  of  its  appearance  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century, — the  following  notices  of  its  story, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  are  submitted  by  the  writer. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  is  advisable  to  premise,  that 
our  Moor  Street  was  not  the  first  to  bear  this  designation, — 
Tithebarn  Street  having  previously  been  so  called.  It  has 
been  supposed,  but  we  think  erroneously,  that  the  latter 
thoroughfare,  in  common  with  the  Moorfields  to  the  south, 
derived  its  name  from  the  moorland  from  which  it  had  been 
reclaimed.  Both  were  probably  called  after  the  great  land- 
owning family  of  this  neighbourhood,  that  of  Moore  or  More, 


Moor  being  simply  a  corruption.  The  name,  as  applied  to 
Tithebarn  Street,  probably  dates  from  the  early  settlement 
here  of  this  family,  (in  or  before  the  12th  century),  whose 
mansion,  More  or  Moore  Hall — known  as  "  The  Old  Hall" 
after  the  erection  of  Bank  Hall,  Kirkdale —stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  "  Briscoe's  Buildings,"  on  the  west  side  of 
Old  Hall  Street  (nearly  following  the  line  of  Old  Milne  Street), 
its  extensive  gardens,  under  the  name  of  "Parlor  Heay," 
stretching  downward  to  the  river  beach,  and  bounded  upon 
the  north  by  the  Town  Field.*  After  the  erection  of  Bank 
Hall  (cir.  1 280)  the  now  "  Old  Hall  "  was  retained  as  a 
jointure  house  for  the  family  dowager. 

"  The  first  mention  of  Tithebarn  Street  as  Moor  Street  is 
"  in  a  deed,  dated  the  day  of  St.  Gregory  the  Pope,  12th 
"  March,  1304,  wherein  we  find  that  Adam,  son  of  Ranulf  of 
"  Letherpull,  gives  to  Richard  of  Mapeldurarn  two  bovates  of 
"  land,  lying  in  the  field  which  is  called  Dale  field,  near  the 
"Royal  road  (id  est,  the  King's  highway)  and  the  lands  of 
"  Robert  le  Mercer;  and  there  is  also  an  assignment  in  the 
"  same  deed  of  a  bnrgage  which  lies  in  the  tenement  of  John 
"  de  Mora."t 

A  Sir  John  de  la  More  resided  at  More  Hall,  20  Henry  III, 
1235;  and  the  historian  of  the  lives  of  Edward  I  and  III, 
Sir  William  de  la  More,  was  made  Knight  Banneret  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  on  the  field  of  Poictiers. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  very  earliest  ordinary  meeting  of 
this  Society  (18th  October,  1848)  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Avison,  produced  a  deed  dated  1636,  relative  to  some  property 
in  Tithebarn  Street,  but  under  the  name  of  Moor  Street, 
which  latter  designation  it  seems  shortly  afterwards  to  have 
lost  in  favour  of  its  present  one. 

*  Stonehouse's  Streets  of  Liverpool,  p.  21,  vide  Okill's  conjectural  plan  of 
the  town  in  1650,  published  in  Kaye's  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  and  forming  the 
frontispiece  to  The  Moore  Rental,  Chetham  Society's  Papers,  Vol.  XII,  1847. 

t  Herdman'g  Ancient  Liverpool,  first  series,  p.  18. 
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There  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  the  origin  or  christening 
of  the  second  More  Street,*  inasmuch  as  The  Moor  Rental, 
edited  for  the  Chetham  Society  of  Manchester,  by  Thomas 
Heywood,  F.S.A.,  amply  testifies  to  its  being  laid  out  and 
long  retained  as  a  private  street,  by  its  owner,  Sir  Edward 
Moore  of  Bank  Hall,  eldest  son  to  Colonel  John  Moore,  of 
revolutionary  notoriety,  and  a  signatary  to  the  death-warrant 
of  Charles  I.f 

Sir  Edward  Moore  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  an  owner 
of  considerable  property  in  the  township,  but  failing  to  secure 
any  great  amount  of  respect  from  his  neighbours,  he  attained 
no  higher  local  honours  that  we  are  aware  of. 

His  exclusion  from  the  parliamentary  and  mayoral  seats 
generated  no  small  bitterness  of  spirit,  lamentably  evinced 
throughout  the  Rental,  which  he  compiled  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  and  governance  of  his  eldest  son  and  expectant  heir, 
William,  who  however  died  a  minor.  Inheriting  a  narrowness 
of  mind,  and  numberless  prejudices  utterly  unbecoming  his 
family  and  position  in  society,  he  apparently  could  discern 
nothing  in  life  but  through  the  sordid  medium  of  self  and 
family  aggrandisement ;  and  the  coarse  invectives  we  find  so 
frequently  indulged  in.  ad  nauseam,  against  all  who  opposed 
his  personal  arid  often  grinding  schemes,  are  only  relieved  by 
an  amusing  absurdity  and  quaint  diction.  Although  dating 
from  Bank  Hall,  St.  Matthew's  Day,  24th  February,  1667, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  this  and  the  following  year.  Regarding  More 
Street,  this  rent  roll,  for  such  it  virtually  is,  gives  elaborated 
particulars  of  the  holdings  of  twenty-two  tenants,  whose 
characters  are  painted  with  no  delicate  hand ;  but  the  selec- 

*  More  or  Moor  Street ;  the  former  mode  obtained  with  its  founder,  and  it  is 
still  thus  spelt  in  the  earliest  Liverpool  Directory,  pxtblished  by  Gore,  for  and 
in  the  year,  1766. 

+  The  original  MS.  volume,  then  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Moore,  Esq., 
was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  our  Society,  5th  Feb.,  1857,  by  Mr.  P.  B.  McQuie. 


tions  from  this  volume,  now  very  scarce,  have  been  made  with 
sole  reference  to  their  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  street  and 
its  condition  at  this  period.  The  greater  part  of  the  Moore 
leases,  for  generations  back,  would  seem  to  have  been  framed 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  tenants  should  grind  their  corn  at 
one  of  the  Moore  mills,  and  also  with  minor  conditions, 
occasionally  shirked,  or,  let  us  charitably  suppose,  uncon- 
formed  with  through  obliviousness. 

Before  proceeding  to   the  More  Street  roll,  we  find  some 
incidental  notices  of  it  under  other  headings,  viz.  : — 

Old  Hall  Street. — Make  your  leases  according  to  my  new  leases  in 
Moore  Street,  without  boons,  otherwise  they  will  not  build. 
Be  careful  of  the  clause,  to  grind  at  your  mill ;  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  your  estate,  and  see  your  tenants  observe  it  well. 
Take  this  notice  from  me — what  you  expect  your  tenants  should 
do,  let  them  be  well  bound  to  in  their  leases,  otherwise  riches 
and  pride  is  so  predominant  over  them  in  this  town,  together 
with  a  perfect  antipathy  they  have  against  all  gentlemen — 
much  more  your  family,  in  regard  they  know  your  interest  is 
always  able  to  curb  them.  I  know  this  by  experience,  that 
they  are  the  most  perfidious  knaves  to  their  landlords  in  all 
England;  therefore,  I  charge  you,  never  to  trust  them. 
Water  Street. — Young,  Anne.  She  is  dead,  and  her  grandchild 
enjoys  this  house,  whose  father,  by  name  Baly  March,*  is  a 
notorious  knave,  and  her  husband,  one  Rob.  Prenton,  as  bt\d. 
Both  of  them  hath  been  against  me  in  all  elections,  and  this 
in  particular  hath  several  times  abused  me  by  bad  language, 
behind  my  back,  and  said  I  was  the  worst  landlord  in  England, 
as  I  proved  to  his  face  in  Mr.  Tho.  Birch's  house,  near  More 
Street  end. 

Owen,  Mrs.  Baly  Owen's  wife.  She  hath,  besides  this 
house,  two  houses  more,  one  in  the  Chapel  Street  and  the  other 
in  More  Street.  You  must  never  expect  anything  to  the  value 
of  a  farthing  from  her,  but  what  is  for  her  own  ends. 
Castle  Street. — Bushell,  William,  Mr.  *  *  *  Remember  the 
west  end  of  the  backside  belonging  to  this  house  in  the  Castle 

*  "  Baly,"  a  familiar  contraction  of  Bailiff,  a  position  answering  to  Town 
Councillor  of  the  present  day. 


Street  reaches  to  the  Fenwick  Street,  near  the  bridge,*  upon 
which  Mr.  Bushell  is  to  build  a  good  house  of  stone,  answer- 
able to  the  length,  for  height  and  other  things,  as  doors, 
boarded  floors,  windows  and  slates,  sample  to  Ms  otcn  house, 
near  the  post  and  chains,  in  the  More  Street,  wherein  now  Capt. 
Nixon  doth  dwell. 

Pool  Lane. — Memorandum.  First,  if  possible,  to  buy  Baly  Blun- 
dell's  and  the  field  betwixt  it  and  the  More  Street;  it  belongs 
to  Mr.  Tarrelton's  (of  Aigburth)  heirs.  If  you  have  it,  you 
might  pull  down  your  house  Mr.  Allcocke  built  me  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  and  there  have  a  brave  coming  of  the  street  end 
out  towards  the  Castle  ;  and  you  might  pull  down  at  the  west 
end  of  Thomas  Norbury's  in  the  More  Street,  and  so  make  a 
most  convenient  passage  from  thence  into  the  More  Street. 
This  field  is  most  convenient  for  you  of  any  man  in  England, 
in  regard  of  your  land  lying  about  it  as  it  doth. 

More  Street. — Imprimis.  Have  for  ever  in  mind  that  the  ground 
whereon  this  street  and  houses  now  stands  was  a  small  close 
of  ground,  called  the  Castle  Street  field,  which  said  field  I  and 
my  ancestors  have  for  many  hundreds  of  years  enjoyed.  And 
have  in  mind  that  every  inch,  from  the  waterside  to  the  post 
and  chains,  is  my  land.  Have  in  mind  that  the  passage 
through  the  said  field,  from  the  post  and  chains  to  the  water- 
side, being  in  some  places  fifteen  feet  broad  and  in  some  places 
eighteen  feet,  which  I  now  call  the  More  Street,  is  none  of  the 
King's  highway,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  me  and  my  tenants, 
and  their  assigns  ;  and  as  to  all  other  people,  it  is  only  a  passage 
of  sufferance  ;  and  to  that  intent  1  was  at  that  great  charge 
for  setting  posts,  and  ribbing  them  all  with  iron,  and  fixing 
there  two  great  iron  chains,  the  which  1  usually  on  all  occasions 
keep  locked,  thereby  to  keep  the  soil  and  passage  absolutely  in 
me  and  my  heirs,  that  none  shall  go  there  without  license. 
The  great  reason  that  caused  me  to  be  thus  wary  was — Capt. 
Fazakerley  of  the  Castle,  finding  he  had  so  convenient  a  way 
to  the  waterside,  in  one  year  had  many  hundreds  of  loads  of 
coals  brought  to  the  Castle.  But  when  I  understood  his 
design  was  to  make  a  way  for  the  Castle  down  my  street,  I 

*  This  "dry  bridge"  spanned  the  "  spinning  place,"  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  north  end  of  Fenwick  Street,  at  the  junction  of  Bridge  Alley.  The  level  of 
the  "  spinning  place"  was  that  of  the  present  "  Old  Kopery." 


forthwith  .caused  the  post  and  chains  erected,  and  made  him 
glad  to  carry  the  coals  through  the  Pool  Lane  to  the  ships, 
for  the  town  made  an  order  he  should  not  carry  them  through 
the  Water  Street,  to  break  all  the  pavements  there ;  and  since 
that  he  never  had  any  coals  in  the  Castle.     Have  in  mind 
likewise  that  these  chains  and  post  usually  upon  Sundays  and 
holidays  and  rain  weather,  keeping  them  locked,  reserves  the 
interest  in  those  streets,  solely  and  entire,  to  you  and  your 
heirs ;  so  that  a  hundred  years  hence,  if  you  please,  you  may 
make  gates,  or  what  other  use  you  please,  as  usually  you  do 
your  own  enclosed  land,  and  to  hinder  all  but  whom  you  please 
for  going  thereaway s.     I  do  intend  to  have  an  entail  of  my 
estate ;  and  amongst  other  things,  as  mill  dams  and  the  like, 
/  will  have  the  street  put  in,  that  it  is  my  land,  and  free  to  none 
but  whom  I  please,  or  my  assigns,  to  go  thereaway.     The 
reason  why  I  am  so  strict  is  two,  the  first  that  carts  may  not 
always  break  the  streets  to  the  great  charge  of  my  tenants ; 
but  those  that  carts,  make  them  pay  something  yearly  towards 
paving  them,  as  many  places  in  England  doth  ;  nay,  this  very 
town  of  Leverpool,  by  a  late  order,  makes  all  country  carts 
pay  twopence  a  load  towards  the  pavement  of  the  streets ;  and 
if  they  can  make  such  an  order  of  the  King's  highway,  I  hope 
I  may  either  make  such  carts  who  comes  thereaway  pay,  or 
make  them  go  some  other  way.    You  may  order  those  that 
lives  near  the  posts  to  keep  the  keys  and  likewise  to  receive 
the  money.     Have  in  mind  that  I  was  at  the  charges  of  above 
twenty  pounds  for  spademen,  besides  at  least  a  hundred  days, 
two  carts  a  day  of  my  tenants  for  carrying  the  rubbish  away. 
I  was  glad  the  first  time  to  cut  at  least  eight  feet  perpendicular 
in  the  rock  at  the  west  end,  and  so  for  that  height  and  sixteen 
feet  broad,  to  drive  it  many  yards  before  the  workmen.     And 
since  that,  I  began  upon  the  15th  day  of  October,  1688,  with 
three  carts  and  four  fillers  a  day,  to  dense  the  street  again,  and 
they  were  sixteen  days  together,  to  my  great  cost.    And  not- 
withstanding all  this,  Mr.  William  Bushell,  who  is  a  good 
ingenious  man,  affirms  to  me  I  must  be  at  the  charge  yet  of 
taking  the  street  down  above  half  a  yard  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  and  most  of  all  that  in  the  growing  rock, 
which  will  cost  at  least  twenty  pounds  more  to  stone-getters, 
besides  my  tenants'  carts  to  carry  it  away.    And  have  in  mind, 


after  all,  it  is  at  mine  and  my  tenants'  charge  to  pave  it  and 
so  to  maintain  it;  and  all  the  streets  in  the  town  but  mine  are 
at  this  day  paved  out  of  the  town's  box.  Have  in  mind  that 
from  the  water  side,  at  the  west  end  of  the  More  Street,  to  the 
post  and  chains  at  the  north  end  of  Fenwick  Street  that  goes 
into  the  Water  Street,  and  from  thence  to  the  post  and  chains 
at  the  east  end  of  Fenwick  Alley  that  goes  into  the  Castle 
Street,  and  from  thence  to  the  east  end  of  Bridge's  Alley,  is  all 
within  my  own  liberty,  and  no  man  hath  one  foot  within  me. 
The  second  reason  why  I  am  so  strict  is,  I  find  in  whatsoever 
lies  within  the  town's  liberty,  they  are  a  thousand  times  more 
strict  than  any  gentleman ;  and  forthwith  a  jury  of  hot  and 
simple  fellows  fines  you  daily  and  hourly  either  for  some 
encroachment,  the  streets  being  dirty  or  not  paved,  and  a 
hundred  odd  simple  things  more  than  I  can  here  relate.  But 
keeping  your  own  interest,  as  before  expressed,  you  need  not 
fear  their  fines  or  amercements.  There  is  no  civility  or  favour 
to  be  had  from  a  multitude.  Let  my  sad  experience  forewarn 
you  never  to  trust  them ;  for,  if  you  do,  I  dare  pawn  my  life 
they  deceive  you.  Read  Alderman  Andow's  character,  and 
some  others  I  have  set  down,  arid  then  seriously  consider  of  it. 
1  have  most  of  what  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  street 
already  under  the  town  seal,  and  Mr.  Michael  Tarlton's  hand 
to  it,  when  he  was  deputy  Mayor  for  the  Earl  of  Derby.  But 
if  God  permit  that  I  ever  be  Mayor,  or  if  I  be  not,  if  you  ever 
he,  I  charge  you  to  have  a  discreet  paper  drawn  up ;  show  how 
far  to  those  post  and  chains  my  liberties  reaches,  and  how  it 
is  all  my  land,  and  how  I  was  at  charges  of  all,  and  how  I  and 
my  heirs  may  lock  it  up,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  how  the  town  hath  nothing  there  to  do;  vide  the 
paper  Mr.  Tarlton  hath  already  set  his  hand  and  seal  to — 
that  will  instruct  you  something — and  read  this  direction  well 
over.  Such  a  thing  drawn  and  set  by  order  in  the  town's 
book,  and  you  to  have  a  copy  of  it  under  the  seal  of  the  town, 
will  for  ever,  with  God  Almighty's  blessing,  keep  a  right 
understanding  betwixt  you  and  the  town,  the  which  God 
grant  may  long  continue. 

Spinning  Place. — Bushell,  William.  This  place  now  pays  me  no 
rent.  It  is  worth  forty  pounds  a  year,  if  he  slate  it  all  over, 
as  is  intended.  Whenever  it  fails,  vide  the  Oastle  Street,  Mr. 


Will.  Bushell's  house  there;  for  this  being  in  lease  with  this 
Castle  Street  house,  I  have  set  the  full  directions  there,  both 
of  the  Spinning  Place  and  the  house  next  above,  which  Mr. 
Birch  now  lives.     Remember  that  Mr.  Bushell  hath  no  way 
into  this  place,  in  rigour,  but  through  a  cross  lane  which 
should  have  been  at  the  west  end  of  Thomas  Gallaw's  house, 
and  this  he  hath  now  inclosed  to  the  backside  of  that  house  of 
his,  which  now  Mr.  Clayton  lives  in.     Remember  I  permit 
him  a  way  at  present  by  the  bridge  out  of  courtesy,  that  I  may 
have  a  way  thereaway  to  the  back  cellar  door  of  Fenwick  hall. 
Bushell,  William,  Bailiff.     For  the  house,  Mr.  Clayton's 
(next  the  water.)     He  built  this  house,  arid  sets  it  now  for 
sixteen  pounds  per  annum ;  but  I  know  one,  when  this  lease 
is  expired,  which  is  to  Mr.  Clayton  for  five  years,  will  give 
him  twenty  pounds  per  annum.     He  only  pays  me  two  shil- 
lings old  rent  for  it.     Whenever  it  falls,  let  the  old  rent  be 
raised  to  three  pounds  a  year  at  least,     Remember  here  is  a 
place  at  the  west  end  to  erect  a  goodly  house  on,  it  being  as 
good  a  place  as  is  in  the  town  to  build  a  house  on  ;  besides  it 
will  set  forth  the  street  very  much,  in  filling  that  vacancy. 
You  may  have  forty  to  build  thereon,  it  is  so  convenient;  and 
reserve  one  pound  a  year  old  rent.     The  fine  of  this  house 
will  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  three  pounds 
yearly  old  rent  at  least.     Remember  he  had  three  lives  in  the 
field  this  house  stands  on,  and  I  was  glad  to  give  him  twenty- 
one  years  after,  to  give  me  the  remainder  of  the  close  upon 
which  I  have  now  built  this  street.     He  pays  one  rent-hen*  at 
Christmas  in  this  lease  ;  he  hath  in  lease  but  thirty-three  yards 
and  four  inches,  beginning  to  measure  from  the  waterside  wall. 
Remember,  in  this  lease  is  the  cross  lane  named,  to  lie  open, 
that  is,  measure  from  the  stone  wall  west  forty-three  yards  and 
four  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  that  there  must  be  a  cross  land, 
which  now  Mr.  Bushell  hath  enclosed  with  his  backside  of  this 
house.     Remember,  if  it  lay  open,  it  would  be  very  advan- 

*  Rent-Tien.  ^  Under  the  designation  of  Cain,  the  custom  of  paying  in  kind 
is  still  extant  in  certain  Baronies  of  Scotland.  "  Cain  fowls  are  sometimes 
"  called  Reek  ones — payable  from  every  house  that  reeked  ;"  that  is,  every  house 
in  which  a  fire  was  sustained. — Lectures  on  Scotch  Legal  Antiquities,  by  Cosmo 
Innes,  Edinburgh,  1871.  The  hened  penny  was  a  royalty  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  for  land  prepared  for  the  cultivation,  or  for  a  quantity  of,  hemp.  Haened 
means  henep,  another  name  for  this  imposition. 
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tageous,  for  these  following  reasons — first,  Mr.  Gallaway  would 
build  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  more  in  his  yard  for  ware- 
houses, and  little  houses  for  his  own  seamen ;  secondly,  it 
would  make  a  brave  way  into  the  spinning  place,  that  as  the 
houses  fall  out  of  lease  to  you,  I  am  confident  you  might  have 
building  in  all  their  back  sides  fronting  to  the  said  spinning- 
place,  and  then,  before  your  intentions  are  known,  for  under 
two  hundred  pounds  may  you  buy  one  half  of  each  of  those 
crofts,  which  build  all  along  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
spinning-place,  and  so  make  the  place,  which  now  they  spin 
in,  the  street.  This  with  two  hundred  pounds  may  be  com- 
passed, and  then  you  may  have  a  street  there  worth  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  But  remember  you  let  the  way  by  the 
bridge  lie  to  the  spinning-place  too ;  if  it  should  be  a  street  it 
would  make  it  far  more  convenient.  But  if  ever  you  think  to 
do  this,  trust  nobody  but  yourself,  and  then  you  may  most 
easily  bring  it  to  pass.  Eemember,  that  if  ever  any  difference 
should  happen  concerning  any  of  these  houses  in  this  lease  of 
Mr.  Bushell's,  he  has  the  original  articles  for  the  selling  out 
of  the  whole  street :  vide  them  in  this  lease. 

Galloway,  Thomas,  owner,  the  troublesomest  fellow  I  ever 
met  with.  It's  true  he  hath  built  a  very  excellent  good  house, 
and  hath  been  built  this  three  years,  and  hath  no  lease  of  it. 
The  reason  is,  I  promised  to  let  him  have  three  lives  in  it  as 
he  should  name,  and  nothing  will  serve  him  but  he  will  have 
my  two  eldest  sons'  lives ;  so  I  refuse  it.  I  am  resolved,  if  it 
cost  me  a  hundred  pounds  in  suit,  not  to  grant  it ;  and  if  by 
the  law  he  can  force  me  to  it,  then  I  am  resolved  to  grant  a 
lease  of  reversion  of  twenty-one  years  to  my  second  son's 
children,  if  he  have  any,  if  not,  to  my  third;  so  that  he  shall 
never  enjoy  it  after  their  lease  is  expired.  This  fellow's 
wrangling  already  hath  done  me  more  harm  than  ever  he  is 
able  to  make  me  satisfaction.  His  base  tongue,  when  in  truth 
I  never  did  him  wrong,  hath  hindered  me  several  houses 
building,  and  taken  my  good  name  away  what  in  him  lay.  If 
it  lie  in  your  power,  read  this  to  him  ;  and  remember  you 
make  him  pay  three  pounds  old  rent  yearly,  and  a  hundred 
pounds  fine  at  least,  or  else  never  let  him  have  it ;  this  will  en- 
courage good  tenants,  and  make  such  knaves  as  him  afraid  how 
they  abuse  their  landlords,  that  never  did  them  the  least  injury. 
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Gardiner,  William,  bailiff,  a  very  honest  man.  He  paid  no 
fine,  only  built  the  house  :  it  is  a  very  good  house.  Let  tbe 
old  rent  be  raised  to  forty  shillings  per  annum  and  the  fine  to 
sixty  pounds.  Remember,  to  this  house  I  found  him  one  gable 
end,  which  cost  me  six  pounds. 

Wain wright,  Thomas,  a  very  honest  man.  He  paid  no  fine, 
only  built  the  house.  Let  the  old  rent  be  raised  to  two  pounds, 
and  fifty  pounds  fine  at  least ;  for  I  gave  him  twelve  pounds 
in  building  the  gable  ends,  so  that  the  rent  will  not  come  to 
near  the  use  of  my  money. 

Pemberton,  John,  the  apothecary,*  a  base  ill-contrived 
fellow.  This  man  wronged  this  street  five  hundred  pounds,  for 
he,  being  the  first  house  on  that  side  going  up,  all  the  rest  of  the 
street  engaged  to  build  uniform  with  him,  so  that,  had  he  built 
four  stories,  all  the  street  had  been  so,  and  the  houses  towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  street  had  been  six  stories  high,  to  have 
made  them  level  with  his  of  four  stories,  in  regard  to  the  fall  of 
the  ground.  I  used  all  the  civil  means  possible  to  get  him  to 
build  higher ;  and  when  I  saw  he  would  not,  I  sent  Alderman 
Andow  and  the  Town  clerk,  Mr.  John  Winstanley,  to  let  him 
know  that,  as  we  had  always  been  friends,  I  desired  the  same 
continuance,  and  if  he  would  not  build  it  two  stories  higher, 
/  would,  all  of  my  own  cost  and  charge ;  but  he  positively  denied 
me,  and  said  he  would  not  have  it  built  an  inch  higher,  his  wife 
being  the  only  woman  against  it,  whom  I  had  never  disobliged 
in  all  my  life.  Nay,  Tho.  Scasbrick,  the  next  neighbour, 
would,  out  of  his  own  purse,  have  given  fifty  shillings  for  to 
have  had  him  gone  but  one  foot  higher,— thereby  to  have  made 
his  upper  story  something  like  ;  the  fall  of  the  ground,  with 
Mr.  Pemberton's  foot,  would  have  made  his  above  two  foot ; 
but  his  refusal  spoiled  Thomas  Scasbrick's  upper  room,  so  that 
one  must  creep  that  goes  into  it.  Most  of  the  town  judge  him 
beside  his  wits,  to  deny  so  civil  a  notion,  and  thereby  to  spoil 
a  fair  street  and  to  get  the  dislike  of  his  landlord.  He  replied, 
he  cared  not.  In  three  or  four  of  the  houses  are  lives  dead, 
and  I  freely  renewed  others  for  nothing;  whereupon  this 

*  This  John  Pemberton  issued  a  copper  halfpenny,  bearing  his  name  and  the 
date  1666.  Rev.,  the  Apothecaries'  arms — Apollo  destroying  the  serpent 
Python.  Vide  Boyne's  Tokens  of  the  17th  Century. 
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impudent  fellow  made  the  same  request  to  me,  but  1  denied 
him,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same. 

Owen,  John,  Bailiff.  A  very  good  house ;  but  he  pays  me 
not  one  penny  rent  for  it,  having  this  house  and  another  in  the 
Chapel  Street,  with  twenty-one  lands  and  a  half,  all  in  the 
lease  of  his  great  house  in  the  Water  Street.  Vide  both  his 
Water  Street  and  Chapel  Street  houses.  Remember,  whenever 
they  come  out,  lease  these  three  houses  to  three  several 
people ;  and  for  the  twenty-one  lands  and  a  half,  lay  to  your 
demesne  of  the  Old  Hall,  as  formerly  they  did.  This  Mr. 
Owen  hath  near  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  pays  you  no  rent  to 
speak  of.  Make  this  house  forty  shillings  a  year  rent,  and 
thirty  pounds  fine ;  but  if  to  a  stranger,  much  more.  He 
neither  pays  you  hens,  rent,  nor  bonus  for  it.  Lives  in  it,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  houses  and  land  above  said,  only  Anne 
Owen,  wife  to  the  said  John. 

Downes,  Elizabeth, 

Mercer,  Margaret.  A  joint  lease  for  their  two  lives,  and  one 
Mary  Knott,  spinster.  They  built  it.  I  gave  them  two  gable 
ends,  which  saved  them  ten  pounds  at  least. 

Johnson,  Robert,  an  arrant  knave,  one  that  grinds  from  my 
mill  very  often.  He  hath  played  me  twenty  slippery  tricks ; 
trust  him  not.  Make  him  pay  one  pound  rent  and  ten  pounds 
fine,  for  he  is  but  a  poor  knave,  and  mercy  must  be  had  to  his 
children  ;  only,  for  being  such  a  knave,  make  him  to  slate  his 
house,  as  the  whole  street  is  besides  himself.  He  pays  at 
present  three  hens  at  Christmas  and  three  days'  shearing. 
The  Well  in  More  Street. — It  cost  me  about  six  pounds  the  sinking 
of  it,  for  I  did  it  all  of  my  own  cost  and  charges,  not  one  con- 
tributing one  penny  towards  it.  When  first  I  caused  the 
place  set  upon,  where  I  intended  to  sink,  several  people  behind 
my  back  laughed  and  jeered  at  me,  that  1  would  offer  to  sink 
for  water  upon  the  very  top  of  an  hill,  and  more  especially  for 
that  they  said  the  Castle  trench  being  so  deep,  would  hinder 
me  from  finding  water,  unless  I  caused  it  gone  an  excessive 
deepness.  Notwithstanding,  I  made  the  sinkers  of  the  well 
continue  on  their  work,  desiring  of  God,  privately,  if  it  pleased 
him,  I  might  find  convenient  water  there.  And  I  pray  you 
mark  the  event.  Whereas  many,  or  most  of  the  wells  in  the 
Water  Street  are  above  twenty  yards  deep,  it  pleased  God  to 
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send  me  there,  water  at  fourteen  yards ;  and  whereas  there  is 
a  great  number  of  drain  wells  in  the  town,  most  of  them  are 
so  brackish  or  salt,  as  it  is  conceived  by  some  vein  in  the 
earth  that  conveys  the  sea  into  it  so  that  it  spoils  their  ale, 
that  strangers  complains  of  a  saltish  taste  ;  now  my  well  hath 
nothing  in  the  least  of  that  saltishness,  for  I  have  heard  two 
or  three  of  my  own  tenants  confess  that  this  water,  with  four 
measures  of  malt,  will  make  stronger  and  better  ale  than  most 
of  the  draw-wells  in  town  shall  do  with  five  measures,  in  regard 
of  their  saltishness.  Besides,  which  is  more  than  all  this, 
whereas  there  is  several  scores  of  wells  about  the  town  and 
great  store  of  other  water  plenty,  yet  none  of  it  was  ever 
known  to  bear  soap,  so  as  to  wash  with ;  but  the  whole  town 
in  general  sends  to  a  place  called  the  Fall-wall  Well,*  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  near  upon  off  the  town,  for  each  drop  of  water  they 
wash  with,  or  boil  pease  withal,  so  that  it's  a  great  part  of  a 
servant's  labour  to  some  houses  for  the  bringing  water  from 
thence  to  use  in  their  occasions.  But  blessed  be  the  Lord 
God,  this  great  trouble  in  part  he  hath  freed  most  of  the  new 
tenants  in  More  Street  from;  for  this  new  well  water  boils 
pease  as  well  as  any  water  of  England,  and  likewise  bears 
soap  very  well,  so  that  most  thereabouts  washes  their  clothes 
therewith.  And  another  observable  thing  besides ;  most  of 
the  wells  about  the  town,  in  the  summer  time,  if  any  stress 
for  brewing  be  laid  to  them,  are  dry.  But  this  well  serves  all 
More  Street,  till  they  can  make  wells  of  their  own  ;  and  many 
of  the  townspeople  comes  to  it  besides  ;  and  in  reason  there  is 
water  for  them  all,  far  above  the  springs  of  other  wells. 
Besides  all  these  things,  I  can  assure  you  this  very  water 

*  Mr.  Stonehouse  informs  us  that  the  site  of  this  well,  formerly  on  the  edge 
of  the  Heath,  was  near  the  angle  of  Kose  and  Eoe  Streets,  but  a  little  within 
the  former,  and  is  now  covered  by  the  north  end  of  Bennett's  buildings.  The 
well  stood  immediately  opposite  to  the  gates  opening  to  the  stage  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  was  crowned  by  a  dome  supported  by  arches.  After  its  removal  in 
or  about  1790,  a  public-house  was  erected  on  the  site,  called  the  Fall-well 
Tavern.  Roe  Street  obtained  its  name  from  Mr.  Win.  Eoe,  a  merchant,  whose 
mansion,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Stork  Hotel,  Queen  Square,  was 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  having  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  supplied  from 
the  same  source  as  the  Fall  "Well,  which  in  common  with  the  Dyehouse  and 
other  wells  of  the  town,  were  frequented  in  the  last  century  by  women  who, 
quite  as  a  profession,  drew  the  water,  filled  the  carts,  and  retailed  the  fluid 
through  the  streets  by  means  of  a  species  of  bucket  called  a  "  Hessian."  It 
was  surrounded  bv  a  substantial  wall  of  stone. 
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proving  so  good,  and  such  plenty  of  it,  did  very  muck  en- 
courage my  new  tenants  thereabouts  and  hasten  others  to  come 
to  build  there.  Wherefore  I  charge  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  that  whenever  you  read  this,  whoever  thou  art  of  my 
name  and  blood,  give  God  thanks  in  a  particular  manner  for 
sending  this  spring  to  me,  that  am  many  years  agone  dead 
and  rotten  ;  and  I  charge  you,  in  Christ's  name,  own  it  as  his 
immediate  gift,  and  desire  of  him  to  continue  it  to  you  and 
yours  for  ever,  and  that  there  may  never  want  one  of  your 
posterity  to  be  owners  of  the  same  to  God's  glory  and  their 
comforts,  Amen,  amen,  amen.  Bemernber,  I  was  at  the  charge 
of  building  the  wall  about  it ;  I  paid  near  seven  pounds  starting 
for  it.  If  you  think  convenient,  you  may  build  a  room  over 
the  well,  leaving  it  six  feet  high,  for  the  maids  to  come  about 
it.  All  the  materials  above  ground  the  tenants  contributed 
to,  as  rope,  bucket,  turn  and  the  like,  and  will  so  continue. 

John  Monely,  the  seaman.  A  petey  house.  I  gave  him  one 
gable  end  for  nothing.  Remember,  this  man  and  his  wife  were 
just  like  Mr.  Pemberton,  for  when  I  saw  they  would  not  build 
the  same  height  of  Katherine  Eose,  the  next  house  at  the  west 
'  end,  I  by  some  friend  freely  offered  to  be  at  charges  of  building 
it  another  story,  for  to  have  made  it  the  same  height  as  Mrs. 
Rose's  house  that  joined  to ;  and  yet  these  people  were  so 
wilful  and  base,  they  would  neither  build  it  themselves  nor  let 
me  do  it.  Therefore  I  charge  you,  if  ever  they  have  any 
occasion  to  use  you,  deal  not  with  them  till  they  have  taken 
down  the  roof  of  their  house  and  built  the  same  height  of 
Mrs.  Rose's  house,  the  same  owner,  Preeson,*  was  forced  to  do 
at  his  own  house,  and  as  I  am  informed,  he  was  their  only 
counsellor  to  hinder  them  from  building  higher. 

Mrs.  Rose,  now  married  to  one  Diggles,  a  glazier.  Both  he 
and  she  have  been  extreme  unthankful  to  me,  and  abused  me 
much  behind  my  back,  therefore  never  let  him  glaze  for  you  ; 
and  if  ever  he  hath  occasion  to  use  you,  deal  with  him  accord- 
ingly. His  bad  report  hath  hindered  me  of  two  or  three 
houses.  This  fellow  he  was  a  stranger,  and  by  my  counte- 

*  Alderman  Thomas  Preesou,  who  built  the  first  houses  of  Preeson's  Row, 
and  resided  opposite  the  fosse  of  the  old  castle.  It  was  probably  a  son  of  his 
who  was  Mayor  in  1696,  and  completed  Preeson's  Eow  with  the  materials  ob- 
tained from  the  demolition  of  the  castle  in  1721. — Stonehouse. 
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nance  1  got  him  much  custom,  and  she  out  of  my  own  good 
will  I  paid  six  pounds  for  a  gable  end,  when  she  had  neither 
money  nor  credit  to  have  built  it,  and  ill  words  is  all  I  get  for 
my  pains.  But  God  reward  them.  Make  them  pay  thirty 
shillings  rent  and  thirty  pounds  fine  at  least.  Hens,  two. 

John  Monely,  owner:  an  honest  man  and  a  better  woman. 
He  gave  me  seventy  pounds  odd  money  for  building  this  house, 
and  thereupon  I  undertook  it,  but  lost  at  least  thirty-five 
pounds  by  it ;  so  it  will  be  most  just  for  you  to  demand  a 
greater  fine.  Let  the  old  rent  be  forty  shillings,  and  sixty 
pounds  fine  at  least. 

Wade,  Robert.  This  man  should  have  built  two  dormer 
windows,  as  others  did ;  but  when  he  had  got  me  fast,  and  he 
was  loose,  he  would  build  none,  but  made  the  house  like  a 
barn,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  street.  If  he  have 
'  occasion  to  use  you,  deal  not  with  him,  till  he  hath  made  two 
dormer  windows.  Let  the  old  rent  be  thirty  shillings  and  forty 
pounds  fine,  and  to  make  those  two  dormer  windows. 

Turner,  Robert,  mason.  A  pretty  house  and  an  honest  man, 
but  is  so  drunken  that  will  be  undone.  I  gave  him  one  gable 
end  that  saved  him  at  least  six  pounds. 

Narbury,  Thomas.  A  very  honest  man,  and  built  a  good 
house,  and  is  so  well  pleased  with  his  landlord  that  he  intends 
to  lay  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more  under  me  in 
building.  Make  this  house  forty  shillings  rent  and  eighty 
pounds  fine,  so  you  use  him  reasonable,  for  if  a  stranger  had 
it,  it  deserves  at  least  forty  pounds  more  in  the  fine. 

Bushell,  Richard.  Both  he  and  she  very  honest  people; 
use  them  well.  Make  the  old  rent  forty  shillings  a  year,  and 
whereas  it  deserves  a  hundred  pounds  fine,  bate  them  fifty 
pounds  for  their  honesty  to  their  landlord.  Remember,  there 
is  an  excellent  place  to  the  westward  of  this  house,  in  the 
street,  wherein  yon  must  not  fail  to  have  another  house  built, 
which  will  deserve  one  pound  a  year  rent,  and  be  a  great  orna- 
ment to  the  street.  What  he  now  pays  is  one  rent  hen  at 
Christmas. 

Woodside,  Robert.  A  good  honest  man,  of  a  Scot,  but  his 
wife  is  as  ungrateful  a  beast*  as  is  in  England,  never  having  a 

*  A  capital  illustration  of  the  social  amenities  (?)  of  the  age.    What  a  pity 
Q  possess  no  record  of  the  opinions  of  the  Moore -tenants,  per  contra ! 
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good  word  either  for  me  or  my  wife,  and  notwithstanding  this, 
1  freely  gave  her  a  life  for  nothing,  what  at  three  years'  value 
came  to  sixty  pounds,  notwithstanding  she  will  speak  as  ill  of 
me  as  if  I  were  never  so  had.  Considering  all  this  you  may  well 
have  ten  pounds  a  year  rent  and  a  hundred  pounds  fine,  that 
is  half  rack  and  ten  years'  value  for  the  other  ten  pounds. 
What  they  pay  now  is  hut  one  rent  hen. 

The  vacant  place  at  More  Street  end,  next  the  river  side.  Here,  for 
two  hundred  pounds  you  may  wall  in  a  place  from  the  sea,  and 
build  a  custom-house  there.  It  would  draw  all  the  custom  of 
the  town  into  this  street,  and  make  your  houses,  that  are  now 
but  at  ten  pounds  a  year,  would  rise  to  twenty  pounds  per 
annum.  To  effect  this,  agree  with  some  of  the  customers,  and 
give  them  a  lease  and  twenty-one  years  after,  and  let  them  do 
it  upon  the  king's  account,  because  there  is  no  king's  custom- 
house in  this  town.*  And  whosoever  is  collector  may  live  in 
it,  either  at  a  great  or  small  rent,  during  the  lease  from  you. 
When  the  wall  is  made,  my  tenants,  who  are  now  leading  all 
their  rubbish  to  the  water  side,  will  fill  the  wall  with  earth  for 
nothing,  which  otherwise  to  get  earth  to  fill  it  would  cost  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Remember,  whenever  this  is  done, 
you  must  make  a  passage  for  horsemen  and  carts  next  the 
street  end,  for  if  you  put  the  way  beyond  the  wall,  towards  the 
sea,  at  three-quarter  flood  nobody  can  pass  that  way,  and  that 
will  not  be  suffered.  If  ever  you  be  great  at  Court,  it  may, 
with  the  help  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  be  easily  pro- 
cured, when  the  king  by  them  is  given  to  understand  the  great 
want  of  a  custom-house  in  such  an  eminent  port  as  Liverpool. 
Query,  how  far  your  land  goes  seaward — be  careful  of  that  ; 
yet  I  think  no  body  will  question  that ;  for  it  is  usual  to  get  of 
the  sea,  over  against  a  man's  own  land,  what  he  can.  But 
query  the  law  in  that  case.  It  is  but  a  river,  and  not  the  sea, 
and  so  will  not  come  within  the  king's  prerogative  nor  the 
admiral's.  It  is  the  river  of  Mersey  ten  miles  farther  to  the 
red  stones,  as  may  appear  by  records  in  the  town,  and  Liver- 
pool charter,  in  both  of  which  it  is  termed  the  river  of  Mersey 
ten  miles  farther  towards  the  sea,  to  a  place  called  the  Red 

*  Vide  seq.  for  notices  of  the  early  Custom  Houses.  Government  business 
was  previously  transacted  at  the  Old  Town  Hall,  at  the  south-east  end  of  Joggler 
Street,  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  New  Exchange  buildings. 
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Stones,  which  said  stones  are  the  bounds  betwixt  the  two  rivers 
of  Mersey  and  Dee,  that  goes  to  Chester.  Besides,  I  have  seen 
a  deed  out  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  dated  in  Edward  the 
Third's  time,  concerning  the  manor  of  Great  Crosby.  And 
there  it  said,  Great  Crosby  lying  upon  the  river  of  Mersey ;  so 
that  the  river  goes  beyond  Great  Crosby,  which  is  several 
miles  seaward  of  Liverpool.  I  only  give  you  a  hint  how  this 
is  but  a  river,  whereby  a  private  interest  may  be  greater  as  to 
the  gaining  of  the  river  than  otherwise.  Remember,  that  for 
all  the  soil  over  against  my  sea  bank,  from  Mrs.  Horton's 
house  to  the  town  field,  I  have  in  my  grant  under  the  broad 
seal  of  England,  from  high  water  mark  to  low  water  mark,  so 
that  it  is  as  absolutely  your  own  as  any  land  you  have  :  vide 
my  directions  of  the  sea  bank  in  Chapel  Street. 

In  his  introductory  memoranda,  as  also  anent  the  remark- 
able well  of  this  his  pet  street,  Sir  Edward  furnishes  us  with 
many  curious  particulars  regarding  local  customs,  in  addition 
to  those  detailing  the  inception  and  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
thoroughfare  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  instead  of  being 
treated  like  a  nurseling,  with  the  swaddling  clothes  of  posts, 
chains,  and  locks.  Upon  the  decease  of  this  gentleman  in 
1678  he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Sir  Cleave,  of 
whose  management  of  the  estate  we  know  little  ;  it  was 
heavily  encumbered,  and  through  permitted  foreclosure, 
passed  in  his  time  to  James,  10th  Earl  of  Derby,  at  a  cost  of 
£12,000.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  its  late  increase  of 
value,  through  the  ill-advised  extension  of  the  Liverpool 
docks  to  the  north  end  and  the  growth  of  the  municipal 
borough  of  Bootle,  is  almost  fabulous.  Bank  Hall,  the 
family  mansion,  which  was  furnished  in  a  most  quaint  and 
costly  manner,  was,  without  authority,  ruthlessly  pulled  down 
by  Lord  Derby's  agent.  Not  a  vestige  exists,  but  a  tall  mill- 
chimney  marks  the  locality,  the  exact  site  being  chiefly  covered 
by  the  new  Canada  dock  station  on  the  St.  Helens  and  North 
docks  goods-railway.  A  farm  house,  with  leaden  spouts  dated 
1773,  and  having  much  carved  stone-work  on  the  garden  and 
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out-house  walls,  has  latterly  borne  the  old  name,  to  the 
leading  of  many  inquirers  ;  its  site,  outside  the  ancient  moat, 
lies  between  the  localities  of  the  real  Bank  Hall  and  its  farm 
establishment,  which  lay  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward. 

The  arms  of  More,  of  More  Hall — of  which  we  furnish  an 
illustration,  copied  from  a  sketch  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Betham,  in  our  Society's  possession — re-granted  by  patent, 
9th  Elizabeth,  1567,  through  L.  Dalton,  Esq.,  Norrey  King 
at  Arms,  are  thus  described  : — 

1.  Argent  3  bare-hounds  current  in  pale,  sable,  collared  or, 
for  More.  2.  Argent,  10  trefoils  slipt,  vert.  4,  3,  2,  1  for 
Turton.  3.  Sable,  a  buck's  head  cabossed,  within  an  orle  of 
10  escallop  shells,  argent,  for  Chamberlaue.  4.  Argent,  a  griffin 
rampant,  sable  for  Griffin.  5.  Argent,  a  chevron  engraled, 
betwixt  3  garbs,  sable  for  Derby.  6.  As  the  first,  except  that 
the  first  row  on  the  dexter  chief  is  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Ulster. 

Crest — a    moor-cock    argent,   with   wings  expanded,   gutte 
depoix,  combed,  wattled,  in  its  beak  an  ear  of  wheat. 
Motto — "  Dwii  et  mon  Port." 

The  gentleman  sometimes  complimented  the  lady  by  putting 
her  arms  on  the  first  quarter.  Some  of  this  family  quartered 
Broughton  sable,  gutte  de  sang,  a  buck's  head  cabossed,  argent, 
for  Broughton  (which  was  perhaps  the  one  engraved  over  the 
door  of  Bank  Hall),  for  Hawarden  of  Wooleston,  argent,  gutte 
sable,  a  fess,  nebule  of  the  second.* 

In  the  course  of  time  several  modifications  and  alterations 
were  effected  in  the  blazonry  above  noted.  The  motto  was 
altered  to  "  Comme  je  fus"  whilst  for  the  ear  of  wheat  in  the 
beak  of  the  moor-cock  crest,  a  sprig  of  olive  was  substituted. 

Subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  Rental  and  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  More,  notices  of  More  Street  are  few 
and  far  between,  and  in  fact  mostly  casual,  until  we  reach 
the  descriptions  of  certain  views  published  in  Messrs.  Fisher 
and  Herdman's  beautifully  illustrated  volumes. 

More  Street  Theatre  and  Cockpit. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  or   the  commencement  of 

*  Gregson'n  Fragments,  vide  Betham's  Baronetage,  II,  444. 
C 
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the  following  century,  a  building  in  this  street,  previously 
used  as  a  barn,  was  fitted  up  for  theatrical  representations,  by 
a  company  of  strolling  players,  in  consequence  of  the  only 
theatre  of  the  town,  a  frail  timber  building,  having  been  taken 
down  ;  this  latter  erection  stood  between  what  was  called 
Tarlton's  New  Street,  now  Redcross  Street,  and  James  Street.* 
The  new  place  of  dramatic  entertainment  in  More  Street  was 
advantageously  situated  in  contiguity  to  a  cockpit,!  believed 
to  be  the  one  constructed  by  especial  order  of  the  local 
authorities  above  a  century  previously,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing curious  resolution  of  the  Corporation,  and  preserved 
in  the  town  records  : — 

"  1567.  Item. — For  the  farther  and  greater  repaire  of 
"  Gentlemen  and  others  to  this  towne,  we  find  it  needful  that 
"  there  be  a  handsome  cockpit  made ;  also  that  butts  (i.e., 
"  shooting-butts)  and  stocks  be  kept  in  due  reparation.  J 

Liverpool  was  by  no  means  behind  other  English  towns  in 
public  amusements,  especially  those  of  a  popular  class,  and 
the  debasing  sport  of  cock-fighting  was  as  eagerly  patronized 
by  the  high  as  it  was  madly  pursued  by  the  low.  Besides 
that  in  More  Street,  numerous  "  pits  "  formerly  existed,  and 
the  following  sites  we  are  able  to  particularise,  viz.  :  — 

1.  On  the  north  shore,  near  the  half-mile  house. 

2.  In  Cockspur  Street  (cir.  1787),  used  after  a  few  years 

as  a  Protestant  nonconformist  meeting-house,  and 
successively  used  as  a  chapel  by  the  Methodists,  Inde- 
pendents, Episcopalians,  Kilhamites,  Swedenborgiaus, 
Independents  (second  time),  Baptists,  Primitive  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  (second  time),  Christian  Society — until 
the  year  3  839,  when  it  was  taken  down  and  replaced 
by  shops. § 

*  James  Stonehouse,  Trans.,  V,  193.     Originally  Tarlton's  fields. 

+  Mr.  Picton  erroneously  alludes  to  the  two  buildings  as  one  ;  he  also 
attempts  to  discredit  the  existence  of  the  earlier  theatre. 

J  Kaye's  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  edition  1838,  p.  33. 

§  The  Bev.  Dr.  Thorn,  1852,  vide  Trans.,  p.  38 — 43. 
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3.  Near  the  Infirmary,  "  the  New  Cockpit." 

4.  Top  of  Shaw's  Brow,  in   the  present  open   space  above 

the  town  museum,  where  in  1861,  upon  the  removal 
of  old  foundations  in  levelling,  a  pit  was  disclosed. 
It  had  probably  formed  part  of  the  cellarage  of  a  house 
and  used  for  "  mains,"  even  within  the  last  half- 
century.  The  chief  point  of  interest  attaching  to 
this  pit  lies  in  its  construction  out  of  the  solid  sand- 
stone rock.  Mr.  Stonehouse  suggests  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  garden  entertainments  of  "  The  Folly," 
which  occupied  the  sites  of  Christian,  Hunter,  and 
other  contiguous  streets. 

5.  On  the  margin  of  Aintree  race-course,  now  a  temporary 

chapel  of  ease  for  the  parishes  of  Sephton  and  Walton, 
and  called  St.  Peter's.  Upon  the  occasion  of  its 
opening  for  Christian  worship,  the  first  sermon  was 
preached  by  no  other  gentleman  than  our  worthy 
President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  who,  we  are  assured, 
delighted  his  congregation  by  a  most  excellent  sermon, 
in  which,  without  absolutely  specifying  the  scenes  for- 
merly prevailing  in  the  building,  he  aptly  and  delicately 
contrasted  its  original  character  and  uses  with  those 
to  which  it  would  henceforth  be  devoted. 

6.  Grosvenor  Street,  Rose  Place,  a  tennis  court  being  added, 

which  "  became  famous."  Certainly  the  latter  was  used 
also  as  a  drill-ground,  by  the  local  Volunteers,  in  the 
first  French  revolutionary  war,  1793-6.  The  cockpit 
and  tennis-court  gave  place  to  the  licensed  but  uncon- 
seerated  episcopal  church  of  All  Saints.  After  a 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  career  it  is  now  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics,  having  been  purchased  by  them  in 
1847  or  1848,  and  named  St.  Joseph's.* 
Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  temporary  theatre  in 
*  Liverpool  Churches  and  Chapels,  Trans.  IV,  p.  166,  et  seq. 
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More  Street,  we  find  it  removed  after  "  some  time"  to  a  house 
in  the  Old  Ropery  *  Here  the  drama  was  represented  until 
a  regular  theatre  was  huilt  and  opened  in  1759,  in  Drury 
Lane,  previously  called  Entwistle  Street,  a  narrow  thorough- 
fare which  then  ran  into  the  Old  Ropery. f  The  Theatre  Royal, 
Williamson  Square,  was  opened  in  1772;J  it  was  all  hut 
rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1813. 

Old  "Fish  Stones"  and  "Fish  Market." 
In  PI  ate  XX  of  Mr.  Herdman's  Views  of  Ancient  Liverpool, 
(first  series)  the  point  of  view  is  in  Fenwick  Street,  and  the 
spectator  looks  down  the  upper  part  of  More,  or  as  it  had  now 
become  corruptly  spelled,  Moor  Street,  having  the  fish  market 
on  the  left  hand.  "  The  building  (he  remarks)  represented  in 
"  this  plate,  stood  at  the  top  and  north  side  of  James  Street, 
"  and  occupied  the  site  between  James  Street  and  Moor  Street, 
"  the  front  entrance  being  in  Fenwick  Street.  The  plate  is 
"  lithographed  from  an  original  drawing  by  the  author,  taken 
"  a  few  days  previous  to  its  removal,  and  shews  the  front  of 
"the  market  in  Fenwick  Street,  and  its  perspective  down 
"  Moor  Street."§  Upon  the  centre  of  its  roof  appears  the 
fire-bell,  suspended  as  described  by  Herdrnan  and  others. 

The  consecutive  sites  of  the  fish  market  in  Liverpool  have 
been  : — 

1.  1557. — Front  of  the  High  Cross,  north  end  of  Castle 

Street.  || 

2.  1 607. — "  Fish  house  and  yards ;"  south  side  of  lower  end 

of  Chapel  Street.^ 

3.  1764-80. — "  Fish  stones ;"  the  space  in  Derby  Square 

between   Redcross  Street  top    and    Cable 
Street. 

*  Mr.  Picton,  ignoring  this  playhouse,  refers  the  dramatic  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  of  1756  to  that  in  More  Street ! 

t  Mr.  Stonehouse,  Trans.  V,  p.  193.     The  Streets  of  Liverpool,  p.  67.    A 
view  is  extant,  taken  by  Robert  Chaffers,  in  1773. 

I  Moss's  Liverpool  Guide,  1801,  p.  103. 
§  Ancient  Liverpool,  pp.  51,  52.     n  Gore's  Annals.     ^  More  Rental,  p.  18. 
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4.  1 786-92.—"  Fish  stones  ;"  bottom  of  Moor  Street,  now 

occupied  by  the  street  and  south  end 
of  the  Goree  warehouses. 

5.  1792-1822. — "  Fish  market ;"  top  of  Moor   and  James 

Streets.* 

G.  1822-1837.—  "Fish  market;'  St.  John's  market,  north 
end. 

7.   1837  to  present  date  ;     east  side  Great  Charlotte  Street. 

The  third  fish  market,  or  "  fish  stones,"  as  it  was  called, 
(No.  4)  appears  in  Mr.  Herdman's  Plate  V  (second  series),  a 
view  of  the  lower  end  of  Moor  Street,  looking  down,  which 
was  secured  in  1797.  The  author  statesf — "The  original 
"  drawing,  from  which  this  plate  was  taken,  had  a  memoran- 
"  dum  on  the  back,  stating  that  it  was  the  Custom  house  in 
"  Moor  Street.  At  the  period  the  drawing  was  taken,  it  was 
"  used  as  dwelling  houses,  the  custom  house  having  been 
"removed  to  the  bottom  of  Water  Street.  This  plate  there- 
"  fore  represents  the  second  custom  house  in  the  town,  the 
" first  having  been  a  thatched  cottage  in  High  Street.  The 
"  white  buildings  seen  in  this  view  would,  from  their  appear- 
"  ance,  be  erected  some  time  in  the  16th  century,  and  it 
"  enables  us  to  complete  the  view  of  each  side  of  Moor  Street, 
"  the  other  views  being  in  the  first  series.  This  plate  is  also 
"  valuable,  as  enabling  us  to  ascertain  what  the  "fish  stones" 
"  erected  in  1786,  at  the  bottom  of  Moor  Street,  were  like, 
"  they  being  seen  at  the  west  end  of  the  street,  having  a 
"  cupola  or  belfry  on  the  roof.  The  original  drawing  is  in 
"  the  Foster  collection,  and  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
"  pictorial  history/' 

The  Old  Mansion. 

In  liis  Plate  XII  (first  series),  Mr.  Herdman  says — "  is  an 
"  interesting  specimen  of  the  early  architecture  of  the  town, 

*  Underbill  MSS.,  p.  110,  quoted  in  Brookes'  Liverpool,  pp.  403-4. 
t  Pp.  32,  33. 
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"  situate  in  Moor  Street,  at  one  time  a  street  of  '  goodly 
"  '  buildings  of  hewn  stone.'  The  original  sketch  from  which 
"  this  plate  is  taken,*  was  described  to  the  author  as  a  view 
"  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  but  at  the 
"period  the  drawing  was  made,  divided  into  a  number  of 
"  small  houses  ;  there  are  similar  specimens  extant  in  Red- 
"  cross  Street,  having  pilastres,  with  cornices  and  entablatures 
*'  plain  or  pierced,  with  windows  for  a  third  story.  What  this 
"  mansion  was  used  for  is  unknown  ;  but  in  this  street  dra- 
"  matic  entertainments  were  exhibited  soon  after  the  reign  of 
"  the  first  Charles."t 

That  some  of  the  houses  existing  here  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  of  a  good  and  substantial  character,  like  those 
of  James  Street,  is  evidenced  by  one  being  occupied  as  a 
residence  by  no  less  a  person  than  Colonel  Thomas  Birch, 
for  some  time  governor  of  the  castle,  and  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough,  1  019-58.  Another  good  dwelling-house 
in  this  street  had  upon  its  front  a  tablet,  bearing  the  arms  of 
Fayreclough  impaling  Hyde,  accompanied  by  the  inscription, 
"  Door,  stand  thou  open  to  none  but  an  honest  man."  Tt  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  1665. 

Old  Houses,    Moor  Slrec.t. 

Plate  XIII  of  Mr.  Herdman's  first  series,  represents  a 
portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  thoroughfare,  looking  down. 
"  The  old  houses  here  represented  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
"  Kaye.J  '  The  present  Moor  Street  still  perpetuates  the 
"  '  baronet's  name — Sir  Edward  More.  Tt  appears  from  the 
"  '  MS.  to  have  been  a  capital  street,  and  there  are  some 
"  '  ancient  houses  still  standing  in  it,  two  of  which,  about 
" '  half-way  down,  are,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  most 
"  '  ancient  houses  in  the  town.  They  are  much  dilapidated 

*  From  the  Collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  Athenaeum. 

t  We  are  unable  to  find  any  reliable  confirmation  for  this  often-quoted  state- 
ment, as  Mr.  Herdman  gives  no  reference  to  his  authority. 

*  Thf  Stranger  in  Liverpool,  ed.  1836,  p.  39. 
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"  '  and  are  going  fast  to  decay  ;  they  are  only  two  stories 
"  '  high,  with  an  elevation  in  front  of  the  roof,  strongly 
"  '  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  period  when  they  were 
"'built.'  These  houses  were  taken  down  about  July,  1839, 
"  and  warehouses  erected  on  their  site.  The  plate  is  executed 
"  from  an  original  drawing,  taken  by  the  author  a  few  clays 
"  previous  to  their  demolition." 

In  the  oil  painting  before  us  we  see  these  very  interesting 
old  domiciles  in  the  foreground  to  the  left ;  the  spectator  here 
is  looking  up  the  street  towards  Fenwick  Street,  and  the  view 
is  identical  with  one  published  in  Fisher's  Lancashire  Illus- 
trated,*  facing  p.  49,  and  drawn  by  Samuel  Austin,  the  chief 
artist  of  this  beautifully-illustrated  work ;  the  engraver  is 
J.  Thomas.  In  all  probability  this  painting,  which  is  on 
thick  oak-panel,  was  copied  from  Austin's  original  drawing ; 
it  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1865  by  Dr.  Kendrick, 
having  been  purchased  by  him  in  Warrington  some  years 
previously.  In  reference  to  this  view  in  Fisher's  work,  the 
following  remarks  occur  : — "  The  picturesque  engraving 
"  which  represents  More  Street,  is  submitted  to  the  public  as 
"  affording  a  specimen  of  the  '  good  old  town  of  Lyrpul.' 
"  The  antiquated  edifice  on  the  left-hand  is  usually  considered 
"  to  be  the  most  ancient  building  in  the  town.  The  modern 
"  erections  in  this  street  contrast  very  strongly  with  the  other 
"  parts.  Contiguous  to  the  old  building,  on  the  left,  stand 
"  extensive  warehouses  of  very  recent  date.  The  street  is 
"  inhabited  principally  by  market  people  and  sutlers,  and 
"  offers  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist  all  the  interesting  details 
"  of  poultry,  chicken-coops,  panniers,  &c." 

Above  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  description  was 
penned,  and  again  a  "  strong  contrast "  has  to  be  recorded,  for 
the  minor  domiciles  and  the  market  folk  with  their  panniers, 
poultry,  and  hen  coops  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  leaving 

*  Published  in  1831. 
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little  save  brick  warehouses  in  possession,  as  dismal  and  dingy 
as  they  are  soaring.  Blocked  opposite  its  western  extremity, 
by  the  Goree  warehouses,  the  fine  prospect  formerly  obtain- 
able here  of  the  Cheshire  hills,  crowned  by  the  Flintshire 
mountains,  is  wholly  shut  out,  whilst  the  invigorating  marine 
breezes  which  used  to  career  unchecked  from  the  adjacent 
strand,  are  almost  equally  excluded. 

Latterly,  the  thoroughfare  has  lost  all  public  interest,  and 
the  only  additional  item  we  have  to  note  is  a  remark  by  Mr. 
Stonehouse,  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  Brunswick 
Street,  in  1790,  no  thoroughfare  existed  riverward,  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  between  Moor  and  Water  Streets.  Mr. 
Picton,  neither  in  his  brochure,  Ancient  Liverpool,  nor  the 
topographical  volume  of  Memorials,  just  published,  furnishes 
us  with  any  item  of  interest  but  what  we  have  obtained  from 
other  and  earlier  sources.  In  the  last-named  work  Moor 
Street  is  dismissed  with  a  few  jottings  from  the  Rental. 

A  printing  establishment,  worked  by  E.  Owen,  existed  here 
in  the  middle  of  last  century  ;  its  issues  were  chiefly  of  a 
religions  character,  and,  so  far  as  recorded,  date  only  from 
1753-8.* 

Imperfect  as  the  above  compendium  may  prove,  we  submit, 
in  summing  up  our  case,  that,  in  its  early  places  of  public 
entertainment,  including  the  second  theatre  in  the  town  ;  the 
second  custom  house,  and  fourth  and  fifth  fish  markets,  each 
furnished  with  the  useful  town  fire-bell,  together  with  the 
mansion  of  Lord  Derby  and  other  local  magnates — the  now 
dull  and  despised  Moor  Street  proves  to  possess  not  merely 
an  historic  name,  but  a  history. 

*  Vide  Trans.,  N.S.  I,  Mr.  Holt's  Cat.  of  Books,  and  N.S.  V,  Mr.  Dawson's 
Cat.  of  Pamphlets,  published  in  Liverpool. 


THE  ANGLES,  JUTES,  AND  SAXONS. 
By  Joseph  Boult,  F.RJ.B.A. 

(READ  NOVEMBER  28TH,  1872.) 


THE  liistory  of  South  Britain  in  the  two  or  three  centuries 
immediately  following  the  departure  of  the  Eomans,  as 
ordinarily  received,  is  so  much  at  variance  with  experience  as 
recorded  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  it  has  survived  the  critical  study  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected.  Incoherent  and  inconsistent,  it  is 
manifestly  the  product  of  ignorance  and  credulity;  of  men 
who  had  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  energy  to  investigate 
facts,  and  therefore  with  crude  and  rash  conjecture  supplied 
those  gaps  which  are  only  too  apparent  when  oral  tradition 
is  reduced  to  writing  :  when  the  historic  penman  becomes 
the  substitute  for  the  bard.  Historical  legends  must 
necessarily  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth,  when  more 
authentic  aid  is  not  obtainable  ;  but  it  is  going  beyond  this 
to  give  them  the  dogmatic  character  of  well-ascertained  facts. 
An  examination  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  legend, 
with  the  assumptions  it  is  supposed  to  involve,  will  illustrate 
this. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  arrival  of  the  Teutons,  precedent 
to  their  possession  of  England,  was  effected  in  three  keels, 
and  that  the  detachment  contained  representatives  of  the 
Angles,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Saxons.  If  this  be  compared  with 
Caesar's  account  of  his  first  visit,  in  which  he  speaks  of  having 
in  all  ninety-eight  transports  besides  his  navy,  it  is  manifest 
that,  if  the  Teutons  had  only  three  keels,  their  carrying 
power  was  enormously  in  excess  of  Caesar's  transports,  even 
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if  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  between  a  hostile  and 
friendly  visit :  for,  as  the  Teutons  came  to  fight  as  allies,  they 
must  have  had  their  accoutrements  with  them.  To  say  that 
the  number  of  keels  is  an  arbitrary  imitation  of  the  Welsh 
triads,  raises  the  question  whether  the  enumeration  of  three 
distinct  septs  or  tribes  is  not  equally  arbitrary ;  such  an 
inference  is  legitimate  and  reasonable,  unless  there  be  very 
cogent  facts  against  it.  When  Dr.  Freeman  says,*  "if  this 
"  account  be  rejected  the  general  narrative  of  the  Conquest 
"  is  in  no  way  affected,"  he  seems  to  enunciate  a  principle  of 
induction  which  can  scarcely  conduce  to  correct  or  consistent 
theory  :  for,  if  the  Teutons  did  not  on  that  occasion  include 
three  clans,  led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  three  keels,  the 
authority  of  the  legend  is  very  much  invalidated.  Mr.  Coote 
has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  statement  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  (?)  to  the  effect  that  the  invasion  of  Kent  was 
conducted  by  Vortigern,  and  not  by  Hengist  and  Horsa ;  f 
thus  reversing  the  tenor  of  the  received  record  :  a  reverse 
which  the  record  is  less  able  to  withstand  among  those  who 
consider  the  number  of  keels  and  tribes  to  be  an  arbitrary 
assertion,  unsupported  by  any  fact  beyond  the  bare  possibility 
of  an  arrival  of  some  sort.  Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
in  their  account  of  this  invasion  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  each  with  himself.  Bede  first  speaks  of  the 
nation  as  Angles  or  Saxons,  as  if  the  names  were  equiva- 
lents. Then  he  says,  those  who  came  over  were  of  the 
three  most  powerful  nations  of  Germany — Saxons,  Angles, 
and  Jutes.  From  the  Jutes,  who  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  first  statement,  he  says  are  descended  the  people  of 
Kent,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  those  in  the 
province  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  are  to  this  day  (A.D.  731) 
called  Jutes,  seated  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight.  From  the 
Saxons,  that  is  the  country  which  is  called  Old  Saxony, 
*  Norman  Conquest,  I,  13.  f  Athenaum,  1872. 
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came  the  East  Saxons,  the  South  Saxons,  and  the  West 
Saxons.  From  the  Angles,  that  is  the  country  called  Anglia, 
and  which  is  said  from  that  time  to  remain  a  desert  to  this 
day  (A.D.  731),  between  the  provinces  of  the  Jutes  and  the 
Saxons,  are  descended  the  East  Angles,  the  Midland  Angles, 
the  Mercians  ;  all  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  that  is  of 
those  nations  that  dwell  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Humber ;  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Angles.  Now, 
though  Bede  only  mentions  the  Angles  or  Saxons  as  being  the 
first  arrivals  in  Kent,  the  natural  inference  from  his  state- 
ments is,  that  that  first  arrival  really  included  representatives 
of  the  three  races,  who,  with  their  successors,  partitioned  the 
country  between  them  as  described  ;  and  further,  that  of  the 
Angles,  the  number  of  immigrants  was  so  great,  their  original 
country  remained  a  desert  for  nearly  three  centuries,  that  is, 
from  449  to  731.  Such  very  great  migrations  may  have  been 
accomplished  by  land,  but  where  is  there  nny  record  of  such 
another  migration  by  water  over  such  a  distance,  and  with 
such  appliances  ?  The  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  a  similar 
statement,  under  date  449,  but  distinctly  asserts  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Angles  were  Hengist  and  Horsa;  so  that 
though  that  people  were  in  possession  of  Kent,  they  passed 
on,  and  left  that  fine  county  to  the  Jutes. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  all 
the  invasion  and  fighting  are  done  by  Hengist  and  his  son 
^Esc,  Horsa  having  been  killed  five  or  six  years  after  the 
landing.  In  477  is  the  first  mention  of  any  other  leaders, 
namely,  ^Ella  and  his  three  sons  Cymen,  Wlencing,  and 
Cissa,  who  came  to  the  land  of  Britain  in  three  ships 
(observe  the  triads),  at  a  place  which  is  called  Cymenes-ora. 
Eighteen  years  after  two  ealdermen,  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his 
son,  came  with  five  ships,  at  the  place  \\hich  is  called  Cerdic's- 
ore.  Six  years  after  arrived  Port  and  his  two  sons  Bieda  and 
Meegla,  with  two  ships,  at  a  place  which  is  called  Portsmouth, 
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Of  these  records  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  sus- 
piciously eponymic  :  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Portsmouth 
derives  its  name  from  the  river  called  Port,  signifying  in 
Celtic  a  harbour  and  a  ferry ;  there  are  other  places  called 
Portsmouth,  as  in  Yorkshire.  Cissa  is  said  to  have  founded 
Chichester,  which  is  therefore  styled  Cissan-ceastar ;  but  the 
name  ceastar  is  fatal  to  his  claims  as  the  original  founder  : 
at  best  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  restorer,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  that,  supposing  a  person  so  named  lived 
at  the  time.  It  is  affirmed  the  British  name  for  the  Roman 
settlement  was  Caer-ci,  camp -holdfast,  of  which  the  modern 
name  is  a  transposition,  with  the  Teutonic  ceastar  or  Chester 
substituted  for  the  Celtic  caer ;  just  as  caer-leirion  became 
leir  ceastar,  and  thence  Leicester  ;  leir  having  been  an  ancient 
name  for  the  Soar.  Raiti,  another  ancient  name  for  Leicester, 
appears  to  be  C.  raite,  roads,  and  to  have  been  given  through 
its  proximity  to  the  junction  of  three  or  more  highways. 
Ore  is  Celtic  for  coast ;  the  name  Cynric  is  apparently  Celtic 
likewise,  signifying  royal  head,  surviving  to  this  day  in  the 
surname  of  Kenrick.  Local  topographical  and  historical 
inquiry  would  probably  shew  that  some  of  the  other  names 
are  also  eponymous,  representing  heroes  who  were  invented, 
as  saints  were  subsequently,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  etymology  of  place-names  ;  the  real  root  of  which  had 
been  lost  amidst  the  dialectical  changes  induced  by  immigra- 
tion and  conquest. 

Among  the  assumptions  which  the  adoption  of  the  legend 
of  Teutonic  settlement  involves  are  two,  not  to  be  easily 
reconciled  with  the  experience  of  history,  namely,  (I)  that 
the  effects  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  were  very 
superficial,  and  so  transient  that  when  the  legions  were  with- 
drawn the  native  population  relapsed  into  their  ancient 
barbarism ;  [Freeman  I,  19];  and,  (2)  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
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English  (i.e.  Teutonic)  had  been  as  nearly  extirpated  as  a 
nation  can  be.  \lbid.  p.  18.] 

The  incursions  of  Julius  Caesar  can  be  regarded  only  as 
gigantic  filibustering  or  buccaneering,  for  they  did  not  lead  to 
any  immediate  retention  of  territory ;  but  the  Romans  exer- 
cised sway  in  South  Britain  for  four  centuries :  they  have  left 
records  of  that  influence  in  material  works,  of  a  magnitude, 
skill,  and  strength  which  testify  the  value  attached  to  their 
colony  ;  from  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  drew  large 
supplies  of  metals  and  grain,  besides  many  other  commodities 
of  importance,  and  it  seems  very  inconsistent  to  speak  of 
their  occupation  as  superficial  in  its  effects.  It  may  have  been 
partial,  possibly  as  partial  as  that  of  the  English  in  India — that 
English  occupation  was  commenced  but  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  has  attained  its  present  extent  very  recently, 
the  territory  and  population  appear  to  be  about  proportionate 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire  ;  yet  it  will  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  English  occupation  of  India  is  superficial,  so 
far  as  moral  and  political  influence  extend,  though  mere 
numerical  proportion  may  justify  such  an  expression.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  if  the  presence  of  the  English  was 
withdrawn  no  abiding  influence  would  remain.  The  abolition 
of  Suttee,  the  introduction  of  railways  and  artillery,  with 
many  other  changes  which  cannot  be  here  noticed,  will  leave 
the  English  mark  for  ages.  Further,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Roman  immigration  hung  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  in 
that  form  which  anticipated  St.  Austin  and  the  Latin  church, 
and  resisted  their  assumptions  :  and  in  like  manner,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  English  in  India,  hang  the  teachings  of  that 
same  Christianity.  As  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  Christian  teaching  nurtured  the  independent 
spirit  which  resisted  Ultramontane  assumptions,  and  to  which 
this  country  is  so  much  indebted  for  its  religious  and  political 
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the  later  Christianity  may  have  in  India. 

According  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
whom  he  strangely  calls  "  transmarine  nations,"  took  advan- 
tage of  the  helpless  condition  of  Britain  when  Maximus  had 
drained  off  its  warlike  youth.  This  would  be  a  little  before 
A.D.  388,  the  year  in  which  Maximus  was  slain.  Thus  the 
last  sixty  years  of  the  Roman  supremacy  formed  a  troublous 
period.  The  Teutonic  theory  almost  involves  the  necessity 
of  attributing  the  turmoil  to  the  unruly  Scots  and  Picts,  who 
are  a  sort  of  Dem  ex  machind,  to  accomplish  or  explain  any 
important  changes  of  which  the  record  is  imperfect.  But 
surely  it  is  more  probable  that  those  disturbances  were  caused 
first  of  all  by  the  tribes  only  partly  subdued  ;  and  continued 
by  people  who  wished  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  seize  any- 
thing they  could  obtain  in  the  general  scramble. 

With  regard  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Celts  from  the 
Teutonized  parts  of  Britain,  that  assumption  appears  based 
on  an  amount  of  population  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
enormous  forces  which  were  organized  to  resist  Caesar  and 
other  invaders,  and  with  the  prolificness  of  the  Celts.  All 
this  violence  to  probability  is  assumed  in  order  to  reconcile 
accounts,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  of  which  is  known 
to  have  been  compiled  nearly  300  years  after  the  events  which 
it  is  supposed  to  record.  The  Teutonic  invasions  are  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  about  AD.  450,  and  Bsede  is 
believed  to  have  compiled  his  history  about  A.D.  730. 
Writing  at  such  an  interval  it  is  surely  doing  less  violence  to 
probability  to  suppose  that  he  wrought  into  his  accounts 
those  suppositions  and  conjectures  which  were  current  in  his 
day,  or  which  he  thought  needful  to  give  coherence  and  pro- 
bability to  his  relation.  A  man  who  has  shown  himself  so 
very  credulous  in  the  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  the  designedly  most 
important  part  of  his  work,  would  give  ready  acceptance  to 
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any  traditions,  eponymic  or  otherwise,  which  did  not  distress 
his  easy  credulity.  Yet,  as  pointed  out  above,  his  descriptions 
of  the  nationality  of  the  invaders  are  quite  inconsistent. 
The  implicit  acceptance  given  to  the  accounts  received  from 
Bede  and  other  monkish  writers,  is  partly  due  to  that  arrogant 
dogmatism  which  leads  the  Latin  Christians  to  stigmatise 
dissenters  as  pagan  or  heathen.  The  conflict  with  Ultra- 
montanism  is  as  old  as  the  landing  of  St.  Augustine,  if  his 
special  mission  was  not  really  to  assist  those  who  had  already 
commenced  the  unfortunate  strife.  The  remarkable  incident 
in  Northumbria  of  the  riding  of  Coin  on  horseback  into  the 
temple  of  the  so-called  idol  may  mark  a  conversion  or  per- 
version from  the  earlier  type  of  Christianity  to  Romanism  : 
that  is,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.  The  distinction  drawn  between  the  usual  steed 
proper  for  a  priest  and  the  charger  ridden  by  Coifi,  involves 
forgetfulness  of  the  etiquette  which  required  papal  eccle- 
siastics to  ride  on  mares  or  mules ;  the  latter  being  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  ass's  colt  and  a  mare. 

But  Bsede's  modern  translators,  in  their  readiness  to  accept 
traditional  legend,  have  misrepresented  his  evidence,  and 
have  made  it  more  Teutonic  than  he  left  it.  This  exaggera- 
tion was  probably  committed  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  is 
therefore  the  more  dangerous.  Bsede  styled  his  work  Historia 
Ecclesistica  Gentis  Anglorum,  which  is  rendered  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England,  as  though  "  Gentis  Anglorum  " 
in  Baede's  day  stood  for  England,  or  the  English  people. 
But  the  Great  Alfred,  himself  a  West  Saxon  prince,  and 
the  earliest  adapter  of  Bffide's  work  whose  labours  are  extant, 
does  not  commit  this  error,  but  renders  Anglorum,  when 
used  in  its  widest  application,  angel-cynnes;  and  though  he 
has  once  or  twice  adopted  the  form  Engliscan  and  Englisce, 
he  does  not  include  the  Saxon  population,  and  so  possibly 
those  words  are  but  orthographical  variations.  This  mode  of 
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translation  prevents  any  of  that  inconsistency  which  is  con- 
spicuous when  the  different  tribes  of  Angles  are  separately 
mentioned,  as  the  Mediterrani  Angli,  the  Oriental!  Angli ; 
which  are  of  course  rendered  the  Midland  or  Middle  Angles, 
and  the  East  Angles  :  if  the  word  Angli  is  to  be  translated 
English  in  one  case,  why  should  not  that  equivalent  be 
maintained  throughout  ?  Though  Middle  English  arid  East 
English  would  sound  novel,  the  use  of  such  forms  would 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  consistency.  Any  objection  to  the 
use  of  those  terms  applies  to  any  similar  translation  of  the 
word  Angli  in  a  work  of  such  early  date. 

This  laxity  of  translation,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  leads  to 
a  misrepresentation  of  an  historic  fact.  In  Book  I,  c.  34, 
Baede  records  the  vigorous  repression  of  the  Scots  by  Ethel- 
frid  ;  and  in  conclusion  is  made  to  say,  from  that  time  no 
king  of  Scots  durst  come  into  Britain  to  make  war  on  the 
English  to  this  day  ;  when  he  really  spoke  of  the  exemption 
enjoyed  by  the  Angles  only. 

To  render  Angli  by  the  word  English,  is  an  error  similar 
to  Blagden's,  who,  in  his  translation  of  Ccesar,  renders 
Britanni  into  English.* 

Possibly  it  will  be  urged  that  the  more  literal  translation 
of  Basde's  title  implies  that  he  intended  to  compile  an  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  Angles  only,  whilst  he  has  included 
accounts  of  the  progress  of  Latin  Christianity  among  the 
Saxons  also.  But  I  apprehend  it  will  be  conceded  that  such 
accounts  are  merely  incidental,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Kentish  portion,  if  that  be  an  exception  ;  for  Brede  speaks  of 
the  invasion  of  Kent  by  the  Angles.  A  glance  at  Dr. 
Freeman's  map  of  Britain  in  597  will  show  how  largely  the 
Angles  predominated  in  extent  of  territory  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  they  were  the  most  cultivated  and  civilized. 

*  The  word  English  is  a  legitimate  derivative  from  Angel -isc,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Angles  would  be  unobjectionable,  if  it  had  not  acquired  a  quasi 
technical  meaning,  and  so  habitually  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain 
exclusive  of  the  Welsh.  * 
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It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Ethelward  applies  the  term 
Angles  to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  England  ;  styling  even 
the  West  Saxons  Western  Angles,  and  the  South  Saxons 
Southern  Angles.  He  also  says  that  Eisc  was  the  father 
of  Hengist,  not  his  son  as  other  chroniclers  state  ;  and  of 
course  the  genealogy  varies.  The  names  of  various  Anglian 
and  Mercian  kings,  as  Ida  of  Northumberland,  and  Offa  of 
Mercia,  are  purely  Celtic,  and  appear  at  this  day  in  the 
names  of  townlands  in  Ireland — Tipperary  and  Kilkenny. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  capital  satire  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  has  not  obtained  fair  appreciation  for  some  cen- 
turies ;  the  manner  in  which  he  caricatures  the  eponymous 
legends  of  other  writers  has  seldom  been  excelled  by  the 
most  humorous  burlesque.  The  sarcasm  contained  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  veracious  history  has  been  entirely 
lost  upon  his  commentators,  who  gravely  enumerate  various 
grounds  for  distrusting  the  statements  in  this  earliest  recorded 
attempt  at  a  "  Comic  History  of  England." 

In  considering  the  state  of  Britain  south  of  the  Clyde  and 
"Forth  when  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  retire,  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  the  effects  of  their  prolonged  sojourn  should 
be  so  evanescent,  as  is  implied  by  the  theory  of  Teutonic 
invasion  and  Celtic  extirpation.  Though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Romans  had  many  more  than  thirty  cities  of  impor- 
tance, existing  remains  testify  to  almost  innumerable  forts 
and  camps.  Around  the  camps,  forts,  and  cities  would  con- 
gregate all  those  people,  probably  mixed  races  of  natives  and 
immigrants,  who  were  friendly  to,  or  personally  interested  in, 
maintaining  intercourse  with  the  paramount  people.  They 
would  be  merchants  and  traders,  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of 
public  revenues,  mechanics,  soldiers,  and  servile  persons. 
Apart  from  those,  some  holding  intercourse  more  or  less 
friendly  and  intimate,  others  keeping  wholly  aloof,  would  be 
various  tribes  of  natives ;  and  these  tribes  may  be  naturally 
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grouped  under  two  divisions — (1)  those  who  retained  the 
primitive  habit  described  by  Caesar  of  living  in  woods ;  and 
(2)  those  who  had  sought  refuge  among  the  hills.  The  latter 
are  still  known  to  us  by  the  Teutonic  name  of  Welsh,  which, 
as  a  corruption  of  Wyl-isc,  aptly  denotes  an  aboriginal 
people  ;  for  wyl  is  the  original  of  wealh  or  well,  a  fount  or 
spring  ;  and  isc  of  the  terminal  ish,  which  is  an  adjectival 
form  of  frequent  use ;  and  Wales  thus  represents  the  land  of 
the  Wealhas.  But  two  other  words  of  Celtic  origin  were 
frequently  applied  to  these  southern  highlanders,  who  were 
styled  Cymri  or  Cumri,  and  Cymbri  or  Cumbri :  names  which 
have  produced  much  learned  speculation,  but  which  are  surely 
of  very  easy  explanation.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Welsh  u  and  y  are  interchangeable  with  the  modern 
English  i  and  u  :  thus  Ruthin  and  Llandudno  are  pronounced 
as  though  spelt  in  English  Rithin  and  Llandidno,  and  Brymbo 
as  Brumbo. 

According  to  Zeuss,*  the  word  Kymry  means  a  federation 
of  people ;  and  this  federation  was  no  doubt  instituted  in 
very  early  times  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  unwelcome 
immigrants  or  invaders.  It  is  said  the  Cymri  did  not  pene- 
trate into  the  mountains  of  the  northern  principality  till  the 
fifth  century  ;f  but  that  may  refer  to  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  union.  Subsequently,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Kymry,  or  Cumri,  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Clyde,  as 
well  as  the  Cymbri  or  Cumbri,  who  appear  to  be  the  same 
people ;  both  names  survive  in  Cumberland,  which  was 
formerly  called  Cymri-land,  as  well  as  Cymbri-land ;  the 
Cymbri  being  those  who  sought  safety  in  the  hills,  from 
C.  comh,  protection,  guard,  in  compound  words,  union :  and 
bri,  a  hill,  a  rising  ground ;  the  Cymri  being  an  union  of 
princes. 

*  Gramm.  Celt,  I,  226,  quoted  by  Pearson  in  Hist.  England,  I,  3. 
t  Vestiges  of  the  Gael  in  Gwynedd,  in  Pearson,  ut  supra. 
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The  Celtic  language  is  rich  in  words  signifying  combined 
action  or  alliance  of  some  kind.  In  the  Welsh  dialect  alone 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred.  Further,  C.  Brito,  a 
Briton,  is  compounded  of  bri,  a  hill,  and  to,  a  man  ;  and 
thus  Brito  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Cymbri. 

The  other  portion  of  un-Romanized  Britanni,  who  would 
mainly  occupy  the  Eastern  and  Midland  districts  as  the 
Cymri  occupied  the  West,  would  probably  likewise  be  named 
from  their  habits  of  life ;  and  as  those  who  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  hills  were  thence  called  Cymbri :  those  who 
sheltered  in  woods  would  be  thence  termed  Angeilleis,  con- 
tracted into  Angles,  from  C.  an-geill~eis}  men  of  a  very 
wooded  country,  i.e.,  foresters ;  geil,  signifying  a  wood  or 
wooded  country,  eis  a  man,  and  an  being  an  intensitive 
particle.*  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  their  great  numbers, 
and  the  influence  so  speedily  acquired  by  the  Angles,  are 
readily  understood :  those  numbers  having  led  earlier  his- 
torians to  infer  the  depopulation  of  the  mysterious  continental 
Anglia,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to  a  desert  for  three  centuries  ! 
Similarly,  modern  historians  have  supposed  that  the  Celts 
were  extirpated  to  make  room  for  all  those  foreigners ;  just 
as,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  native  black  rat  was 
exterminated  by  the  Hanoverian  brown  rat. 

Reverting  now  to  the  Romanized  inhabitants  of  South 
Britain,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  they  consisted,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  foreigners.  From  the  date  of  Caesar's  first  raid, 
and  probably  from  a  date  much  earlier,  foreigners  had  fre- 
quented Britain  for  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  those  visitors  were  increased  in  numbers  and 
rendered  permanent  settlers,  first  of  all  by  the  warlike  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Batavia ;  and  subsequently  by  the  security  and  prosperity 

*  So  the  Angel-cynnes  in  Alfred's  version  of  Baede's  history  represents 
an-geil-cynnes,  the  woodland  kin. 
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which  the  presence  of  the  Romans  afforded,  when  their  power 
was  established  in  Britain.  Csesar  took  counsel  with  mer- 
chants who  visited  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Britain  opposite 
to  Gaul.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  a  people 
called  Coritavi,  whose  possessions  were  subsequently  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  Traditionally  they  were  from 
beyond  sea,  having  emigrated  from  a  Teutonic  marsh  land, 
a  tradition  which  their  name  confirms,  if  C.  cor,  a  visit, 
a  from,  tdbh  or  tamh  (tav),  the  sea,  be  a  correct  rendering ; 
whilst  Belgica,  the  land  of  the  Belgi,  occupies  an  important 
position  on  the  Roman  map  of  South  Britain ;  and  was 
afterwards  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  as 
was  that  of  the  Coritavi  in  Mercia.  These  are  evidence  of 
foreign  intercourse ;  and  in  the  train  of  the  Roman  settlers 
and  visitors  were  doubtless  many  foreigners,  as  mercenaries 
in  their  armies,  as  servants  for  their  daily  wants  and  luxuries. 
Many  of  them  would  be  but  little  qualified  for  life  at  the 
outposts,  or  at  the  military  stations  by  which  the  several 
lines  of  communication  were  guarded  ;  they  would  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  towns  along  with  the  Romanized  natives  :  in 
those  towns  comforts  and  luxury  abounded.  When  the 
Romans  were^  compelled  to  withdraw,  the  unfortunate  towns- 
folk would  become  the  prey  of  those  natives  who  had  always 
been  hostile  to  Rome,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  their 
protection,  or  to  tolerate  their  presence.  Whilst  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  ravaged  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  contiguous  country  for  a  considerable 
extent,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  townsfolk  of  South 
Britain  became  the  victims  of  Cymbri  and  Angles.  The 
latter  descending  upon  the  east  coast  of  Kent  would  naturally 
select  the  southern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  for  their  landing, 
as  the  shore  there  is  more  level  and  more  sheltered  than  on 
the  northern  side.  Whether  they  were  led  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa  and  opposed  by  Vortigern,  or  led  by  Vortigern  and 
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opposed  by  Hengist  and  Horsa,  may,  for  the  present,  be  left 
for  further  consideration,  until  Mr.  Coote  has  proved  that  the 
alleged  invasion  of  Kent  by  Vortigern  is  authentic.  In  the 
strait  arising  from  the  combined,  or,  perhaps  only  coincident, 
attacks  of  the  Cymbri  and  Angles,  the  townspeople  may  have 
appealed  to  their  relatives  in  Gaul  and  Batavia,  when  they 
found  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  aid  from  Rome ;  and  to 
some  extent  there  may  have  been  response  to  that  appeal  : 
but  it  seems  more  consistent  with  historical  experience  to 
suppose  that,  under  the  influence  of  internecine  strife,  the 
townsfolk  were  combined  into  various  federations,  each  holding 
its  own  against  their  indigenous  enemies ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  against  influential  neighbours  of  kindred  origin. 
The  history  of  this  important  period  is  a  blank  for  nearly 
three  centuries  ;  and  the  conjectures  of  Bsede  and  his  suc- 
cessors tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the 
slight  hints  which  remain,  since  their  conjectures  are  inscribed 
with  all  the  round-handed  dogmatism  of  simple  fact.  As 
a  well-intentioned  but  ignorant  palimpsest  scribe  may  render 
wholly  illegible  a  manuscript  which  the  scholar  estimates 
would  be  of  priceless  value  if  it  could  be  deciphered,  so 
those  ignorant  and  credulous  monks  have  obscured  historical 
fact  with  legendary  fable.  In  the  latter  days  of  Roman 
supremacy,  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Britain  was  so  subject 
to  attacks  from  beyond  sea,  a  special  service  was  organized 
for  its  protection,  under  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
Doubtless  this  district,  like  all  other  marches,  was  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  usual  in  the  tide  of  war;  and  was  alternately 
in  the  hands  of  the  invaders  and  of  the  Roman  owners. 
Not  improbably  those  foreign  aggressors,  as  they  are  natural!}' 
styled  by  the  then  owners — those  archpirates,  the  host  of 
Lochlinn — were  invited  to  assist  in  resisting  the  Roman 
oppressors  by  natives  who,  sooner  than  submit,  had  retreated 
to  the  woods  and  marshes,  and  there  entrenched  their  camp, 
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and  maintained  persistent  though  fluctuating  resistance.  Of 
one  such  "  tremendous  invasion,"  there  is  record  not  long 
hefore  the  accession  of  Maximus,  A.D.  367,  by  which  Britain 
was  reduced  to  the  greatest  misery,  and  Fullofandes,  Count 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,  and  Nectarides,  Duke  of  Britain,  were 
slain,  and  London  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  is  said 
that  the  valour  of  the  Count  Theodosius  produced  a  temporary 
calm  ;  and  that  so  extensive  were  the  ravages  or  conquests  of 
the  Northmen,  he  was  compelled  to  follow  them  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  British  Isles,  until  the  distant  Orcades  were 
stained  with  Saxon  gore.* 

The  foregoing  account  almost  certainly  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  conjecture  and  exaggeration  ;  to  a  Roman,  the 
difficulties  of  their  generals  would  be  the  misery  of  Britain. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  there  was  any  grand  organization 
including  the  Angles,  Cymri,  Picts,  Scots,  and  even  the 
remote  and  uncivilized  Attacotti,  with  the  foreign  allies. 
That  the  Angles  and  their  foreign  friends  concerted  an  attack 
on  the  Romans  ;  that,  hearing  of  this  outbreak,  the  Picts  and 
Scots  and  Attacotti  should  also  assert  their  independence ; 
and  that  some  of  the  dispersed  fleet  of  the  Teutons  should 
be  followed  to  the  Orkneys ; — all  this  seems  much  more 
feasible,  and  if  only  conjecture,  is  perhaps  none  the  less 
worthy  of  credence,  though  without  the  rhyme  of  hoar 

antiquity. 

Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades,  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne.  f 

Claudian  Carm.  viii,  31. 

When  the  Romans  withdrew,  and  the  Britanni  intended  to 
"  enjoy  their  own  again,"  those  intentions  were  frustrated  by 

*  Palgrave,   I,  385.      Orcades,  i.e.,   C.   orc-adhe-des,   whale-water   land ; 
Orkneys,  C.  orc-naas,  the  gathering  of  whales. 

t  The  wasted  Orkneys  Saxon  gore  o'erflowed, 
And  Thule  now  grew  hot  with  reeking  blood  ; 
Cold  Ireland  mourned  her  slaughtered  sons  in  vain, 
And  heaps  of  Scots  that  covered  all  the  plain. 
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the  differences  which,  during  four  centuries  of  separation,  had 
grown  up  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Cymbri  and 
Angles  ;  by  the  resistance  of  the  Romanized  inhabitants  ; 
and  by  the  intrusion  of  those  foreigners  whose  aid  had 
been  valuable  against  the  Roman  sway,  but  who  were  now 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  upheaval  of  all  parties,  and 
to  lend  their  assistance  in  whichever  quarter  they  were  most 
likely  to  obtain  pay,  plunder,  or  possessions. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  any  attempt  to  piece  together 
the  fragments  of  ancient  British  history,  that  all  the  peoples 
who  resided  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean 
were  closely  related  and  sprang  from  a  common  source.  In 
fact  it  is  quite  possible  that  from  the  remote  period  at  which, 
according  to  geologists,  the  tide  did  not  ebb  and  flow  east- 
ward of  Britain,  there  had  been  a  constant  migration  in 
successive  waves  westward. 

When  the  bed  of  the  sea,  that  now  is,  was  occupied  by  low 
lands,  containing  fresh  water  lakes  and  marshes,  the  receivers 
of  g'reat  rivers,  like  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, — the  overflow 
of  which  passed  to  the  sea  by  channels  which  afterwards  served 
as  mines  for  the  approach  of  the  tidal  invader,  by  whom  all 
this  territory  was  to  be  in  part  gradually  eaten  away  and  in 
part  suddenly  overwhelmed,  as  important  barriers  opposed  or 
were  surrounded, — the  isle  of  Britain  would  merit  and,  pro- 
bably, received  its  name  of  Albion,  C.  Alb.  the  height — ion 
being  a  mere  terminal :  Albain,  a  name  of  Scotland,  being 
alb-bain^  the  high  country,  and  Breadalbane,  "braidalbain, 
the  upper  high  country.  Reference  to  the  alleged  encroach- 
ment of  the  sea  appears  in  the  legend  recorded  by  Pliny,  that 
after  the  rearing  of  Alesia  (Arras)  Hercules  fought  with  the 
giants  Albion  and  Bergion ;  that  is,  Bar-ge-ion,  the  seal  and 
place.  The  height  at  which  the  flint  relics  have  been  found 
at  Abbeville  indicates  that,  at  the  time  they  were  in  use  and 
deposited,  the  English  channel  was  a  bay,  the  straits  of 
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Dover  not  being  cut  through  ;  thus  the  tidal  water  entering 
between  the  Lizard  and  Brest  was  heaped  up  at  the  eastern 
end  ;  just  as  it  is  now  in  the  bay  of  Minas,  an  inlet  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  where  jt  attains  a  height  of  about  74  feet ; 
and  in  a  less  degree  in  this  country  at  Chepstow,  where  the 
range  of  tide  is  66  feet. 

It  would  appear  that  the  opening  of  the  straits  is  geologi- 
cally recent,  and  borders  on  historic  times.  Diodorus 
Siculus,  in  describing  Vectis,  as  the  entrepot  for  tin  exported 
to  the  continent,  says  it  was  united  with  the  mainland  of 
Britain  at  low  water,  a  feature  which  has  led  many  to  suppose 
that  St.  Michael's  Mount  was  intended  ;  but  they  appear  to 
have  overlooked  the  remark,  that  this  feature  "  was  usual  in 
"  the  isles  of  Britain."  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
Roman  roads  and  other  remains  do  not  appear  in  Cornwall ; 
whilst  the  Roman  name  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Insula  Vectis, 
is  apt  for  an  entrepot  for  things  conveyed  thither.  The 
length  of  land  carriage  which  has  been  urged  on  behalf  of 
St. -Michael's,  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
that  to  Marseilles. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  in  the  genealogies  given  of  the 
Teutonic  kings  in  England,  that  Vecta  appears  as  the  father 
of  Witta  and  the  son  of  Woden,  another  palpable  attempt 
to  derive  the  names  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  fictitious 
persons. 

After  the  insulation  of  Britain  was  completed,  then  the 
names  of  Loegyr,  Lloegria,  and  Lingria  would  be  introduced, 
the  latter  signifying  sea-girt,  the  former  water-girt.  Sub- 
sequently Lloegyr  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Welsh 
to  England  east  of  the  Severn,  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
south  of  the  Humber  and  Mersey  ;  and  later  still,  in  the 
satire  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the  allegory  of  Spenser, 
it  appears  eponymously. 

As  the  size  of  the  German  Ocean  was  enlarged,  the  extent 
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of  settled  continental  territory  would  be  reduced  ;  the  retreat 
inland  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  from  the  descent 
northwards  of  the  High  Germans ;  consequently  there  would 
be  an  increasing  migration  northwards  along  the  eastern 
coast,  and  westward  along  the  southern,  both  streams  meeting 
finally  in  Britain,  just  as  the  great  tidal  wave  of  ocean  from 
the  west  embraces  Britain,  its  arms  meeting  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  probable  that  the  westward  stream  of  immigrants  arrived 
first,  as  the  route  was  easier  in  the  then  condition  of  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  and  navigation.  Thus  from  before  Csesar's 
incursions  to  the  Norman  Conquest  there  was  an  influx  of 
persons,  almost  constant  in  continuance,  but  fluctuating  in 
numbers  and  varying  in  route.  This  influx  did  not  cease 
even  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  for  bodies  of  industrious 
Flemings  have  been  cordially  welcomed  at  subsequent  periods. 
It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  infer  that  thus  any  part  of 
Britain  was  covered  with  a  population  more  purely  Germanic 
than  can  be  found  in  Germany  itself;*  or  that  any  extensive 
tracks  of  country  were  rendered  desert  by  the  removal  of  the 
inhabitants  tio  Britain.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  immigrants  were  nomadic  ;  on  the  contrary,  once 
arrived,  they  made  this  country  their  abiding  home,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  arising  from  pre-occupation  of 
the  soil,  differences  of  dialect,  and  internecine  strife.  They 
migrated  because  their  native  land  was  literally  washed  away 
from  under  their  feet ;  and  while  some  would  remain  like 
their  Batavian  kinsfolk  under  shelter  of  dykes,  dams,  and 
sluices,  many  would  be  obliged  to  flee  from  a  country  be 
coming  too  confined  for  a  prolific  race.  Frisians  or  Belgse, 
their  name  of  Saxons,  as  so  spelt,  is  probably  a  misnomer, 
arising  from  a  confusion  of  words  which,  though  similar  in 
sound,  differ  greatly  in  meaning,  because  they  belong  to 

*  See  the  important  suggestions  of  Mr.  Pearson,  I,  83,  84. 
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different    languages,    or   to   different    dialects   in    the   same 
language. 

The  legend  which  ascribes  the  name  to  the  treacherous  use 
of  the  knife,  seax,  at  a  festive  entertainment,  like  many  such 
legends,  is  purely  apocryphal,  and  is  another  example  of 
those  eponymic  stories  which  amuse  the  ignorant,  and  excuse 
the  inventors  from  laborious  and,  in  their  circumstances, 
fruitless  search.  But  those  idle  tales  being  worked  up  with 
circumstantial  minuteness  into  the  garb  of  history,  the  muse's 
work  resembles  that  of  Penelope's  ;  and  the  web  is  unwoven 
to-day  which  was  laboriously  wrought  over  night.  If  the 
name  of  Saxon  was  unknown  until  the  date  assigned  by  the 
legend  (A.D.  476),  how  was  it  the  Romans  called  one  of  their 
marches  the  Saxon  Shore  ?  and  how  came  they  to  defend 
their  possessions  from  Saxon  invaders,  as  in  A.D.  367  ? 
The  name,  instead  of  being  Teutonic,  appears  to  be  a  Teutonic 
corruption  of  a  Celtic  word.  By  the  Irish  the  English  are 
or  were  termed  Sacs  or  Sags  :  the  country  Sacsan,  Sagson, 
and  Sagsun  ;  from  the  name  of  the  country  was  derived 
another  name  for  the  people,  according  to  grammatical  usage, 
Sacsanach  or  Sagsenach  ;  but  the  language  is  styled  Sacs- 
bheurla  and  Sagsbheurla,  from  the  original  root  ;  the 
correlatives  in  Welsh  are  derivatives,  Saeson  Englishmen, 
Saesones  Englishwomen :  Saesonaeg,  Saesneg,  Seisonig, 
Saesonig,  and  Seisneg,  all  different  forms  of  the  equivalent 
for  English.  The  original  Celtic  name  for  the  English 
appears  to  be  from  sac,  the  original  of  the  modern  word 
sack,  a  bag :  referring  to  the  fact  that  those  immigrants  wore 
trousers,  and  were  therefore  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Romans 
who  wore  the  tunic  and  toga,  and  to  the  Celts  who  wore  the 
kilt,  an  article  of  dress  which  derived  the  name  it  now  bears 
from  the  people  by  whom  they  were  worn,  or  from  its  use 
for  propriety.  At  first  it  may  be  thought  somewhat  ludicrous 
to  reduce  the  name  of  a  people  to  such  a  root ;  but  seax,  a 
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knife,  which  has  been  accepted  for  so  many  centuries,  does 
not  appear  more  worthy,  nor  the  names  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
and  others.  Doubtless  the  name  was  bestowed  in  derision  by 
the  hardy  wearers  of  the  kilt ;  amidst  the  heather  of  the  hills 
and  the  brush  of  the  forests  in  which  they  dwelt,  breeches  of 
any  kind  would  have  been  most  inconvenient.  On  the  other 
hand,  trousers  were  generally  worn,  except  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  among  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  the  toga  appears 
to  have  been  worn  in  cities  only,  as  togatus  is  opposed  to 
rusticus :  nor  was  the  toga  worn  in  battle,  being  reserved 
by  the  soldiers  for  use  as  cloaks  or  blankets.  The  Romans, 
we  are  told,  called  other  people,  except  the  Greeks,  braccata, 
from  their  use  of  breeches.  The  manor  of  Brineston,  ^Brim- 
stage)  Cheshire,  was  held  in  capite  by  the  service  of  finding  a 
man  for  the  king's  army,  going  into  the  parts  of  Scotland  bare- 
foot, clothed  with  a  shirt  (camisia,  ?  from  French  chemise), 
and  breeches  or  drawers  (braccis),  having  in  one  hand  a  bow 
without  a  string,  and  in  the  other  a  quarrel  or  bolt. 
27  Edw.  III.*  The  camisia  probably  resembled  the  kilt  or 
filleadh-beg ,  that  is  the  small  cloth.  A  Dutchman's  trousers 
have  been  notedly  capacious,  and  though  now  not  so  large 
as  formerly,  in  their  original  capacity  they  may  well 
have  appeared  to  men  breechless,  or  nearly  breechless, 
to  deserve  the  name  of  bags.  To  this  day,  when  large 
and  ill  made,  the  garment  is  stigmatized  as  "  baggy." 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  races  wore  breeches  much 
smaller  than  those  of  others  :  as  different  from  the  trousers 
of  varying  dates  as  were  the  small-clothes  or  knee-breeches  of 
the  last  generation,  or  a  court  dress  ;  or  the  knickerbocker  of 
the  coming  man.  If  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  were 
called  trius  (trews),  the  larger  garments  would  naturally  be 
distinguished  by  adding  the  adjective — er,  great,  forming 
triuser,  a  close  approximation  to  the  modern  word  trousers. 
*  Blount's  Tenures,  125. 
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The  name  Belgae,  applied  to  the  same  people,  has  a  similar 
signification,  being  derived,  apparently,  from  bolg,  boilg,  or 
luilg  (the  two  latter  of  similar  sound,  "  beelg"  and  "  bueelg") 
signifying  bag,  sack,  or  budget.  The  compound  words  carry- 
ing derivative  meanings  ;  as  boilyean,  a  quiver.  The  firbolgs, 
who  are  sometimes  called  the  third  colony  in  Ireland  before 
Milesius,  are  "  fearbolgs,"  or  bagmen ;  as  the  "  fearbogha" 
was  an  archer  or  bowman.  "  Fearbolg"  also  denoted  a  sheath 
or  scabbard  ;  and  chessmen  were  called  "  fearbolgs,"  probably 
because  usually  kept  in  a  bag. 

"  Belgi"  and  "  Sacs"  are  good  Celtic  rendering  for  brac- 
catoe.  Having  been  used  by  the  Romans,  the  names  Sacs 
and  Belgs  were  probably  conferred  not  less  than  two  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  handed 
down  by  writers,  some  of  whom  were  foreigners,  in  the  modi- 
fied forms  which  are  now  familiar. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  Baeda,  in  enumerating 
the  people  whose  language  was  in  use  in  Britain  in 
his  own  day,  should  omit  both  the  Saxons  and  the  Jutes  ; 
as  the  omission  implies  that  those  people  spoke  one  of  the 
languages  mentioned  ;  either  of  the  Angles,  the  Britons,  the 
Scots,  the  Picts,  or  the  Latins.  His  words  are — "  Heec  in 
"  prsesenti  juxta  numerum  librorum  quibus  lex  divina  scripta 
"  est,  quinque  gentium  linguis  unam  eamdemque  sumrnoe 
"  veritatis  et  verse  sublimitatis  scientiam  scrutator  et  confitetur, 
"  Anglorum,  videlicet,  Brittonum,  Scottorum,  Pictorum,  et 
"  Latin  or  um."  L.  I,  c.  I.  The  specific  mention  of  the 
Scotch  and  Pictish  dialects,  which  probably  were  nearly 
identical,  makes  the  omission  of  the  Jutish  and  Saxon 
languages  the  more  remarkable.  May  it  be  inferred  that  the 
Saxons  at  that  time  spoke  Latin  ?  And  if  they  did  not, 
which  people  did?  By  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  150  years 
later,  that  Latin  had  given  place  to  the  Low  Dutch,  com- 
pounded with  the  Celtic.  This  condition  would  be  comparable 
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with  the  hypothesis  of  a  dilution  of  Romanized  Teutons  by 
the  influx  of  other  Teutons  ;  but  otherwise  appears  inexpli- 
cable. British  Latin,  at  the  best  period,  was  probably  much 
mixed  with  the  native  Celtic  speech. 

The  Jutes,  the  third  tribe  by  whom  tradition  affirms  that 
South  Britain  was  invaded,  are  reported  as  much  less  numerous 
than  either  of  the  others,  the  Angles  being  the  most  numerous. 
Although  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Jutes  came  from  Jutland,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  have  this  assumption  supported  by 
evidence.  If  Jutland  derived  its  name  from  the  Jutes,  whence 
did  they  obtain  that  designation  ?  In  British  history  they 
appear  as  lutas,  Iotas,  and  Geatas;  of  these  words  the  last 
has  a  Celtic  appearance,  none  of  them  being  resolvable  into  a 
Teutonic  root.  If  Geatas  be  assumed  to  be  a  form  of  gealeis, 
that  word  signifies  dart-men,  or  javelin-men,  and  probably 
has  reference  to  the  particular  form  of  weapon  used  by  that 
tribe.  The  Erse  is  very  rich  in  words  signifying  darts, 
javelins,  lances,  and  spears,  and  that  number  no  doubt  arises 
from  the  great  variety  of  weapons,  and  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  were  applied.  There  are  other  instances  in 
British  nomenclature  of  similar  origin.  The  name  of  the 
Brigantes  appears  to  represent  C.  bri-gean-t-eis,  the  hill 
swordmen — the  letter  t  being  adventitious,  in  compliance  with 
grammatical  usage.  The  word  Pict  and  Cruithneachd,  two 
names  for  one  people,  may  also  be  derived  from  the  arms  they 
bore.  C.  cruith,  a  dart,  and  neachd,  a  tribe;  and  picidh,  a 
pike  or  long  spear ;  pic-mheallach  denotes  a  Lochaber  axe. 
The  defeat  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  at  Stamford  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  : — "  While  on  one  side  they 
"  fight  with  darts  and  spears,  on  the  other  side  with  battle- 
"  axes  and  longswords,  the  Picts,  unable  to  withstand  such 
"  force,  seek  for  safety  in  flight."  The  name  Picti  would 
thus  be  a  form  of  Picidh-t-eis,  in  which  the  d,  being  aspirated, 
is  mute.  The  word  cruithneachd  also  signifies  wheat,  and 
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no  doubt  was  applied  to  that  plant  when  introduced  into 
North  Britain  by  the  Romans  (?),  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
dart,  or  to  a  reed  from  which  darts  were  originally  made. 
The  name  of  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  presents  another 
example  of  a  local  name  being  derived  from  a  weapon,  i.e., 
laighean,  a  spear,  javelin,  or  halberd,  eis,  men,  and  tir,  dis- 
trict, thus  denoting  "  spear  man  land."  Sometimes  the 
province  was  styled  Laigheann. 

lutas  and  Iotas  appear  to  be  Teutonic  variations  of  the 
spelling  of  Geatas.  According  to  Bosworth,  in  Anglo  Saxon 
g  is  often  changed  into  h ;  *  and  e  are  interchangeable,  and 
sometimes  o  and  a  ;  thus  the  word  would  become  Hiotas,  and 
dropping  the  aspirate,  Iotas.  In  like  manner  o  and  u  are 
mutable,  and  the  form  became  lutas.  The  latter  form  very 
likely  suggested  that  the  people  so  named  came  from  Jutland, 
and  was  afterwards  assigned  in  confirmation  of  that  conjec- 
ture ;  most  probably,  however,  they  were  a  tribe  of  Angeileis, 
armed  with  a  special  spear.  Thus  the  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous appearance  in  Kent  of  three  Teutonic  tribes,  is  re- 
solvable into  the  presence  of  a  Romanized  Frizian  and  native 
people,  who,  being  exceptionally  clothed  in  breeches,  were 
called  "  Sacs,"  corrupted  into  Saxons.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
their  protectors,  these  people  were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of 
Angeileis,  called  Geateis,  from  the  dart  they  used,  that  name 
being  converted  idiomatically  into  Iotas  and  lutas.  Whether 
is  it  more  probable,  and  consistent  with  historical  experience 
to  adopt  such  a  theoretical  outline,  or  to  suppose  that  two 
territories  were  wholly  depopulated,  the  Teutonic  Anglia,  or 
Angeln,  through  emigration  to  a  hostile  country  across  the 
sea ;  and  South  Britain,  by  the  extermination  of  the  natives  ? 
And  whether  is  it  more  likely  that  all  the  effects  of  Roman 
sway  during  nearly  four  centuries  should  be  rapidly  effaced 
and  lost,  or  that  they  should  survive  and  be  felt  to  this  day, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries  ? 
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Britain  was   not  like   any  ordinary  conquest   to   a  people 
sated  with  success.     Their  poets  and  orators  lavished  enco- 
miums on  its  genial  climate,  "  without  extremity  of  cold  ;"  on 
its  fertility,  which  made  it   "  the  very  seat  of  Ceres  ;"   and  it 
exported  corn  annually  that  filled  800  vessels,  larger  than 
barks  ;  "  a  land  so  stored  with  corn,  so  flourishing  in  pasture, 
"  so  rich  in  variety  of  mines,  so  profitable  in  its  tributes  ;  on 
"  all  its  coasts  so  furnished  with  convenient  harbours,  and  so 
"  immense   in   circuit   and    extent  ;"    the   birthplace    of   an 
emperor,  and  of  an  emperor's  bride.     The  remains  of  power, 
and  pomp,  and  luxury  which  still  exist  confirm  those  indica- 
tions of   the   value   of   this  possession,   and  show  that  the 
expressions   are  not  wholly  rhetorical.     A  good  deal  of  the 
credence  which  has  been   given  too  readily  to  the  assumed 
extermination  of  the  people,  appears  due  to  a  misconception 
of  Csesar's  brief  and  hasty  description  of  the  inland  people, 
(that  is,  those  remote  from  his  landing-place,)  which  has  been 
heedlessly  accepted  as  applicable  to  the  whole. 

The  southern  sea-board,  being  the  base  of  foreign  immi- 
gration, as  the  invaders  increased  their  settlements  gradually 
acquired  that  wedge-like  form  which  included  England  south 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  without  Cornwall  and  Devon,  but 
including  the  Coritavi  ;  that  is,  according  to  Lappenberg,  the 
counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Not- 
tingham, and  Derby.  Thus  began  that  separation  of  the 
natives  of  South  Britain  into  the  two  great  divisions  of 
those  who  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Welsh  mountains, 
and  were  thence  called  Cymbri  and  Britons,  and  of  those 
who  took  refuge  in  forests  and  morasses,  and  were  thence 
called  Angli.  That  the  British  isles  abounded  in  forests 
of  great  extent  is  clearly  established — as  clearly  as  that 
there  are  mountains  in  Wales,  hills  in  Cumberland,  and 
highlands  in  Scotland ;  but  while  the  ethnological  influence 
of  the  three  latter  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  of  the 
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forests  has  been  ignored.  This  should  not  be :  the  great 
southern  Caledonia  Sylva  is  known  historically  as  a  British 
stronghold,  under  its  Celtic  names  of  anderida  and  andredes, 
the  former,  the  very  oaky  ridge,  being  the  town  or  fort ;  the 
latter,  the  very  oaky  district.  To  the  latter  was  affixed  the 
Teutonic  wald,  that  is,  hill.  At  a  later  period  the  affix  alone 
was  adopted  as  the  name,  corrupted  possibly  into  wealden,  for 
walden,  that  is  wolden,  resembling  or  consisting  of  wolds  ; 
wealden,  or  forest  hill,  is  scarcely  wide  enough  to  cover  a 
district  so  large  as  the  wold  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  Wealden, 
however,  may  be  a  corruption  of  C.  wailldinn,  famous  or 
renowned  hill,  an  appellation  which  would  justly  attach  to 
the  ridgy  promontory  on  which  Anderida  stood,  after  her 
citizens  had  achieved  earthly  immortality  by  defending  her  to 
the  last  man. 

The  Caledoniae  Sylvse  of  Florus  are  supposed  to  have  been 
in  Lincolnshire.  "  Ad  aufonam"  says  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
"  incolebant  Coitanni,  in  tractu  sylvis  obsito,  qui,  ut  alia 
"  Brittonum  Sylvce  Caledonia  fuit  appellator."  Some  of  the 
ancient  names  of  Lincoln  corroborate  this,  and  indicate  a 
woody  district :  they  are,  Kair  Luit-coit ;  caer  coit  caledon  ; 
cair-lind-coit ;  another  district  in  Britain,  bearing  the  name 
of  Caledonia,  was  beyond  the  Moray  Firth,  now  Boss,  Suther- 
land, and  Caithness.  The  name,  notwithstanding  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  places  in  Greece,  appears  to  be  Celtic,  and 
to  denote  either  the  concealed  fort,  or  the  place  of  conceal- 
ment ;  either  meaning  conformable  with  the  habit  of  retiring 
to  the  woods  for  protection  ;  and,  possibly,  the  people  were 
called,  or  styled  themselves,  Celts,  from  this  peculiarity  of 
seeking  safety  in  concealment. 

From  the  earliest  period  the  Celt  excelled  in  vituperation 
and  equivocal  language,  and  appears  not  to  have  spared  his 
own  kinsman  when  injured  by,  or  offended  with,  him. 

Those  Celts  who  were  driven  to  Ireland  called  England 
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Guidbain,  the  stolen  country  ;  the  people  who  remained  being 
called  Britons.  It  was  said,  with  that  punning  equivocation 
so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  and  their  language,  that  the 
word  was  derived  from  brit,  speckled,  particoloured,  spotted  ; 
not  because  they  used  paint,  but  to  indicate  they  were  not  a 
pure  race,  were  contaminated  by  foreign  admixture,  and  so, 
as  it  were,  mixed  or  mottled  and  piebald.  Then  as  now  the 
Irish  plumed  themselves  on  the  purity  of  their  speech,  and 
stigmatised  those  who  spoke  differently  ;  so  britach  and 
britbalbh  meant  stammering  like  a  Briton  ;  and  a  stammerer 
was  called  Britaire.  There  can  be  little  doubt  the  name  of 
the  country  was  derived  from  its  unique,  or  almost  unique, 
production,  tin  ;  C.  brith,  to  produce  or  bring  forth,  and  stain 
or  stan,  tin  ;  the  aspirate  following  the  letter  t  and  preceding 
the  letter  s,  renders  both  mute,  and  leaves  the  word  in  its 
existing  form,  Britain  or  that  of  Britan  ;  hence  the  Latin 
name  for  the  natives,  Brittanni.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Welsh  influence  would  cause  *  to  be  sounded  as  u,  and  thus 
the  word  bruth,  pure,  unalloyed,  would  appear  instead  of 
brith ;  and  in  this  case  the  equivoque  would  be  agreeable  to 
tbe  Britons,  and  possibly  accepted.  Hence,  probably,  the  very 
slight  foundation  for  the  eponomy  of  Brute  and  the  Trojans. 

The  words  an-geil,  very  woody  country,  or  their  equivalents, 
angel t  angle,  engel,  engle,  ingel,  and  ingle,  appear  in  names 
in  many  parts  of  South  Britain ;  and  possibly  ongle,  ongel, 
ungel,  and  ungle  may  sometimes  be  equivalents  also. 

Though  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Egberht,  in  the  ninth 
century,  once  styled  himself  King  of  the  Angles — Rex 
Anglorum — there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  foundation 
for  the  story  that  he  invented  the  name  of  England,  or  styled 
himself  King  of  England,  though  Lappenberg  has  given  the 
legend  his  support.  Even  Dr.  Freeman  concedes  this,  though 
he  is  so  much  attached  to  the  theory  of  an  invasion  by  three 
Teutonic  tribes,  and  calls  the  great  result  ascribed  to  it  the 
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English  conquest.  That  the  King  of  Wessex,  in  the  hour  of 
victory  over  the  powerful  and  more  civilized  Angles,  should 
dub  himself  for  once  their  king,  was  natural  and  excusable 
elation  ;  but  such  an  act  is  very  insufficient  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Teutonic  theory.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  period 
that  the  sovereign  was  styled  king  of  the  country  instead  of 
the  people  :*  and  though  to  render  Hex  Anglorum,  or  cyning 
of  Angle  cynn,  or  Angle-isc,  by  King  of  the  English,  be 
orthographically  correct,  the  impression  conveyed  would  be 
erroneous,  unless  it  were  distinctly  understood  that  the  Angle 
cynn  or  Angle-isc  did  not  include  the  Saxons  any  more  than 
it  included  the  Welsh,  or  the  Scots  and  Picts.  Dr.  Freeman 
says  Eadward  the  Elder,  A.D.  925-940,  was  the  first  prince 
who  could  really  claim  to  be  King  of  the  English  and  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain  ;  that  Engla-land  in  its  various  forms 
does  not  appear  in  the  Chronicles  till  the  Danish  conquest, 
A.D.  1014  ;  that  Cnut's  use  of  the  title  Rex  Anglic  is  singu- 
lar ;  that  after  the  Norman  conquest  Rex  Anglia  begins  to 
creep  in,  but  at  first  very  rarely  ;  William  is  all  but  invariably 
styled  Rex  Anglorum ;  Richard  is  the  first  king  who  is 
systematically  Rex  Anglia  in  his  charters,  and  even  he  is 
Rex  Anglorum  on  his  seal. 

Another  myth,  which  has  obtained  almost  equal  credence, 
relates  how  Egberht  changed  the  name  of  Mona  to  Anglesey, 
which  is  said  to  signify  the  Englishman's  island.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  island,  of  all  others  round 
the  coast,  should  alone  be  called  the  Englishman's  island, 
unless  it  be,  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  because  there  remained  so 
few  English  upon  it.  But  there  are  other  Angleseys  on  the 
mainland  of  England  itself;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if 
Mona  received  the  name  to  mark  the  change  of  sovereignty, 
other  places  receive  the  name  similarly. 

There  is  Anglesey  in  the  Parish  of  Bottisham,  Cambridge- 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  consult  Freeman  I,  55—84;  see  also 
Pearson  I,  159. 
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shire,  in  which  was  a  small  priory  of  Austin  Canons,  by 
Henry  I  :  when  the  Lysons  wrote  there  were  some  remains, 
in  the  back  part  of  a  mansion  erected  on  its  site,  apparently 
not  more  ancient  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  same  county  is  a  Manor  of  Anglesea,  in  the  parish 
of  Wilbraham,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Cambridge,  which 
Messrs.  Lysons  suggest  was  so  called  from  having  belonged 
to  the  priory  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  adduce  any  corrobo- 
rative evidence. 

In  the  description  of  certain  lands  lying  in  Arpeley, 
Cheshire,  mention  is  made  of  a  place  called  Anglesey.  On 
this  Mr.  Beamont  remarks — "  This  field,  which  preserves  its 
"  original  name  to  this  day,  was  the  subject  of  controversy  at 
"  an  early  period,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Duchy 
"  Calendar  6f  Pleadings,  II,  137."*  Further  research  may 
discover  other  uses  of  the  same  name. 

Names  apparently  related  include  Anglesley,  Angletou, 
Angliham,f  Anglesark,  Ingleton,  Ingleborrow,  Ingleby,  Ingle- 
sham,  Inglewood,  Inglestrie,  Inglescombe,  Inglesthorpe, 
Inglefield,  Chittingle,  Hellingle,  Ardingleigh,  Bletchingleigh, 
Fillingle,  Boningale,  and  others.  But  the  most  remarkable 
examples  are  in  Wales,  amongst  the  Cymbri,  where  appear 
Moreton,  Anglicorum,  Angle,  and  Angletown,  with  the  names 
of  forty-three  places  with  the  termination  angel ;  thirty-three 
of  these  are  Llanfihangel,  distinguished  by  various  affixes  ; 
nine  are  Llanvihangel,  and  therefore  substantially  the  same 
name  ;  and  one  Llanmihangel.  In  England  proper  there  are 
a  few  more,  probably  in  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  but  their 
position  is  not  ascertained. 

*  Warrington  in  MCCCCLXV,  by  Wm.  Beamont,  Esq.  Chetham  Society, 
XVII.  Mr.  Beamont  informs  me — "  Anglesey  was  not  an  uncommon  name  of 
"  fields  lying  on  the  Mersey  in  Warrington  ;  and  I  have  myself  a  field  of  this 
' '  name  so  situated.  There  was  one  of  the  fish  yards  so  called,  when  salmon 
"  and  sparling  frequented  the  river,  and  the  water  was  not  as  now  a  sewer." 

t  A  correspondent  informs  me  that  Angliham,  co.  Galway,  is  in  a  district 
anciently  wooded. 

E  2 
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It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  names  of  places  without  local 
information,  and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  information 
about  so  many  places,  most  of  which  are  obscure.  But  with 
regard  to  the  country  of  Anglesey,  two  facts  seem  clearly 
established  ;  first,  that  at  one  time  it  was  so  densely  wooded 
as  to  be  called  Ynys  Dywyll,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  Ynys 
Tywyll,  the  darksome  island  ;  at  another  time  it  was  so 
extremely  fertile,  it  was  called  Mon  Mam  Cymru,  the  island 
mother  of  Cymri,  or  the  Welsh  people.  As  those  two  con- 
ditions could  not  exist  together,  the  forests  must  have  been 
cleared  before  the  fertility  was  developed  ;  and  as  the  clearing 
was  probably  a  gradual  process,  the  various  spots,  as  cleared, 
might  be  called  in  early  Celtic  lan-jia-h-an-geil,  the  perfect 
land  in  the  forest,  in  which  the  h  is  adventitious  between  two 
vowels  ;  this  name,  as  the  dialectic  form  of  the  more  modern 
Welsh  prevailed,  would  be  modified  into  its  present  shape 
LI  aufih  angel. 

That  Welsh  is  comparatively  a  recent  dialect  seems  pro- 
bable from  the  difference  between  the  speech  of  the  two 
Cymbri,  those  of  Wales,  and  those  of  Strathclyd,  the 
latter  of  whom  have  never  deviated  so  much  from  the  original 
Celtic  type,  which  appears  to  form  the  basis  of  modern 
English. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  at  present  so  many  examples  do 
not  appear  in  the  Anglian  parts  of  Britain  of  such  frequent 
use  of  the  term  angel,  even  though  the  various  modifications 
be  all  included ;  and  possibly,  of  the  names  scattered 
throughout  England,  some  do  not  record  the  wooded  condition 
of  the  place  itself,  but  its  possession  at  some  time  by  the 
Angles.  For  example,  Anglesark,  in  the  Chapelry  of  Kiving- 
ton,  Lancashire,  is  not  far  west  from  the  assumed  boundary 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Strathclyd  and  of  the  North  Angles, 
or  Northumberland.  Within  the  Chapelry,  and  hard  by, 
are  places  bearing  names  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
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wood,  as  Helrashaws,  Bullough,  and  Anderton  ;  and  the  Red 
Moss  of  Horwich  is  full  of  roots  of  Scotch  fir ;  and  "  no 
"  doubt  all  this  region  was  a  marshy  forest  formerly,  or  else 
"  the  highway  to  Preston  would  not  have  gone  over  the  high 
"  ground  near  the  tops  of  the  hills."  Thus  though  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Anglesark  itself  was  woody,  the  neighbour- 
hood was,  and  probably  a  march  between  the  Angles  and 
Cymbri.  If  chiefly  held  by  the  former,  or  held  by  them  for 
a  long  time,  it  might  receive  and  retain  their  name.  Angle- 
sark appears  to  be  Anglesairghe,  that  is,  the  upland  summer 
pasture  of  the  Angles  ;  the  country  being  marshy,  the  pasture 
would  be  available  only  in  summer.  "  Your  interpretation 
"  of  the  word  Anglesark  is  quite  correct,  it  has  been  from  time 
"  immemorial  an  upland  summer  pasture.  It  must  have  been 
"  so  very  anciently,  as  parties  claim,  and  I  believe  can  main- 
"  tain,  an  unlimited  right  of  pasturage  upon  it"*  -Er(//t, 
-argh,  with  other  variations  of  form  are  not  uncommon  in 
Strathclyd  and  North  Anglia,  and  I  think  appear  in  districts 
that  are  or  have  been  swampy  ;  and  therefore  to  most,  if  not 
all,  the  interpretation  suggested  will  apply. 

The  fact  that  the  expression  angel  does  not  appear  in 
Anglian  districts  so  often  as  elsewhere  is  really  confirmatory 
of  the  meaning  attributed  to  it  ;  for,  if  the  name  Attyeileis 
was  applied  to  and  adopted  by  them  as  inhabitants  of  wood- 
land, they  were  not  likely  to  apply  it  to  portions  of  their  own 
territory.  But  woodland  is  not  unbroken  forest,  and  it  may 
naturally  be  expected  that  dense  wood  and  open  glade  would 
receive  distinctive  appellations  ;  and  such  I  believe  are  found, 
though  hitherto  they  have  been  attributed  to  Teutonic,  Norse, 
or  Danish  settlers.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Lincoln,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland  are  nearly  1000 
places  which  have  Dano-Norse  names,  against  fewer  than  400 
in  all  the  rest  of  England. f  The  two  last-named  counties  are 

*  J,  W.  Crompton,  Rivington  Hall,     f  Worsaae,  Danes  in  England,  p.  71 
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part  of  Strathclyd,  which  came  under  Anglian  sway  about 
A.D.  600.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  counties,  the 
districts  in  which  so-called  Danish  names  predominate,  are 
those  in  which  the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  Angles 
also  predominated  ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  local  names  would  bear  the  stamp  of  that  predominance. 
A  reference  to  dates  makes  the  Teutonic  and  Norse  origin 
very  doubtful ;  for  the  Saxon  supremacy  in  Anglia  was  not 
established  until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  ;  the 
Danish  and  Norse  intrusions  were  subsequent.  All  three 
subsisted  only  about  two  centuries,  during  which  there  was 
perpetual  internecine  warfare.  It  is  very  unlikely  many  new 
settlements  would  be  founded  at  such  a  time,  though  possibly 
old  settlements  may  have  been  extensively  re-named,  as  said  of 
Derby  and  Whitby ;  or  the  old  names  modified  or  restored. 
Even  if  it  be  conceded,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
there  was  an  infusion  of  Norse  and  Danish  people  before 
their  armed  incursions  grew  into  conquest,  like  those  of  the 
Belgi  in  the  south,  still  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  native 
Celts  were  so  transfused  by  Scandinavians,  that  the  names  of 
their  towns  and  settlements  should  be  derived  from  Norse 
and  Danish  dialects;  and  that  subsequently  the  country 
should  be  subdued  by  Scandinavian  pirates  and  buccaneers. 

The  further  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  must   be  deferred 
to  a  future  opportunity. 


THE    FEE    OF    MAKERFIELD. 
PART  II. 

By    William  Beamont,  Esq. 

(READ  20TH  MARCH,  1873.) 


ON  a  former  occasion,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
before  this  Society  a  paper  on  the  above  title,  I  intimated 
that  I  might  on  some  other  occasion,  if  I  had  time  and  you 
had  patience,  be  led  to  continue  the  subject.  In  my  former 
paper  I  traced  the  Barons  of  Newton  through  the  successive 
lines  of  the  Banastres  and  Langtons,  and  ended  it  when,  the 
latter  family  becoming  extinct  by  the  death  of  the  last 
Sir  Thomas  Langton,  Newton  was  to  pass  into  another 
family.  Before  resuming  my  notice  of  the  new  barons,  I  am 
desirous  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  a  school  which  was  founded  at  Winwick,  within 
the  Fee  of  Makerfield,  shortly  before  the  Reformation.  At 
the  period  of  the  Domesday  survey,  the  whole  of  the  town- 
ship of  Winwick  was  the  glebe  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the 
patronage  of  the  living  passed,  as  it  soon  afterwards  did,  to 
the  prior  and  canons  of  Nostell,  they  seem  to  have  set  apart 
about  an  acre  of  land  near  the  church,  where  they  built  a 
house  for  such  of  their  body  as  they  might  send  to  serve  the 
church.  In  the  year  1432  the  prior  and  canons,  who  were 
always  poor  (paupertate  et  depressions  compatientes )  *  sold 
the  living  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  subject  to  an  annual  payment 
of  100s.,  but  I  suppose  they  reserved  the  site  of  the  vicarage ; 
and  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  this  was 

*  Archbishop  Gray's  Key.,  Surtees  Society,  p.  4. 
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purchased  by  Gaven,  Gowther,  or  Gualter  a  Legh,  of  whose 
curious  will  a  copy  inay  be  seen  in  the  Lancashire  Chantries.* 
Gualter  built  a  grammar  school  upon  it,  and  endowed  it  with 
ten  pounds  a  year.  In  digging  a  grave  in  the  church  yard  in 
1817,  a  plate  of  beaten  copper  was  turned  up,  which  had  the 
following  Hebrew  inscription  upon  it— 

•un  MS 


which  lias  been  read  by  competent  scholars  to  mean  "  A 
"  building  raised  to  learning  in  1600."  It  is  probable  that 
this  inscription  once  adorned  the  front  of  some  restoration  of 
Gualter  a  Legh's  school.  Of  the  early  masters  and  scholars 
of  the  school  we  have  no  account;  but  the  school  received  a 
new  impulse  when  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  next  century,  and  this 
new  inscription  was  placed  upon  it — "  This  howse  was  builte 
"  by  Sir  Peter  Legh  knight  upon  his  owne  charges  in  the 
"yereof  our  Lord  1618  to  be  a  schoole  howse  for  ever  for 
"  the  free  schoole  of  Wmwicke  founded  by  Gualter  Legh 
"  esquire  great  uncle  of  the  said  Sir  Peter  which  Gualter  gave 
"  10^  of  yerly  rent  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  said 
"schoole  and  the  said  Sir  Peter  hath  augmented  the  same 
"with  10£  per  annum  mor  which  he  hath  assured  to  be 
"  yearlye  payde  to  the  same  free  schoole  for  ever  for  his  zeal 
"  to  God's  glorye  and  his  love  to  the  parish  of  Winwicke  and 
"  common  good  of  the  countrey." 

From  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  we  begin  to  have  notices 
of  some  of  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  school  who 
deserve  remembrance.  Richard  Mather,  one  of  the  first  of 
these  scholars,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Mather 
of  Lowton,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1596.  Having  received 

*  Chetham  Society, 
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his  education  in  the  school,  he  removed  in  1612,  when  he 
was  fifteen,  to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  Toxteth 
Park,  which,  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  was  then 
a  small  rural  village  separate  from  Liverpool ;  and  from 
thence,  on  9th  May,  1618,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entered 
himself  of  Brazenose  College.  After  a  delay  of  several 
years,  during  which  it  is  believed  that  he  obtained  a  degree, 
he  returned  to  Toxteth  Park,  and  resumed  his  old  school. 
In  1620  he  was  ordained  by  Morton  bishop  of  Chester, 
who,  though  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Puritans, 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  after  the  ordination,  asked  to 
be  remembered  by  him  in  his  prayers.  After  a  time  he  fell 
under  the  notice  of  the  hunters  for  Puritans,  and  in  1633 
was  suspended  for  nonconformity.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  again  suspended.  Upon  this,  feeling  himself  in 
some  danger,  he  determined  to  join  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
New  England  ;  and  with  that  view  he  left  Liverpool  on  the 
Joth  April,  reached  Warrington  the  next  day,  and  Bristol  on 
the  23rd,  having  had,  as  his  journal  tells  us,  "a  healthy,  safe, 
"  and  prosperous  journey  all  the  way  (blessed  be  the  name  of 
"  the  Lord  God  for  the  same),  taking  but  easy  journeys 
"  because  of  the  women  and  footmen,  and  dispatching  119  or 
"  120  miles  in  seven  days."  A  note  added  by  his  grandson 
to  the  journal  to  the  effect  that  he  used  to  change  his  apparel 
to  avoid  the  pursuivants  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him,  is  hardly 
consistent  with  his  account  of  the  safety  of  the  journey.  He 
reached  Boston  on  17th  August,  1635,  .and  settled  as  a 
preacher  at  Dorchester.  He  died  at  Windsor  in  Connecticut, 
on  22nd  April,  1669,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  died,  who  was 
the  father  of  Increase  Mather,  the  grandfather  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  line  of  descendants 
who  have  deservedly  made  themselves  a  name  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  among  whom  was  Nathaniel  Mather,  who  has 
been  honoured  with  a  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  by  Dr.  Watts. 
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After  his  settlement  in  America  he  pursued  his  ministerial 
vocation,  and  sent  several  controversial  and  religious  works 
to  be  printed  in  England.  In  1640,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  two  others,  he  made  and  published  in  America  a  book, 
printed  by  Daye — and  which  was  the  first  book  ever  printed 
there — a  translation  of  the  Psalms  ;  the  following  extract  from 
which,  taken  from  the  137th  Psalm,  shews  that,  if  he  was 
skilled  in  divinity,  he  was  not  skilled  in  poetry. 

The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  land  ?  then  let 
Lose  her  skill  my  right  hand  if 

Jerusalem  I  forget. 
Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I ; 
If  chiefe  joys  o'er,  I  prize  not  more 

Jerusalem  my  joy.* 

If  Mather  translated  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
original  inscription  on  the  school  may  have  been  one  of  his 
juvenile  efforts  in  that  language. 

While  Richard  Mather  was  teaching  at  Toxteth,  after  his 
return  from  Oxford,  there  was  born  in  Dingle  Lane  in  that 
village  one  whose  great  gifts  of  mind,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
them,  have  made  him  deservedly  famous,  Jeremiah  Horrox,  who 
was  born  in  1019  ;  and  who  after  receiving  his  early  training 
in  the  village  school,  was  sent  in  his  fourteenth  year  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  entered  as  a  sizar  at  Emmanuel  College,  on 
the  18th  May,  1632.  Feeling,  he  says,  that  nothing  could 
be  nobler  than  contemplating  the  manifold  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  amid  the  profusion  of  his  works,  he  became  fired  with 
an  enthusiastic  desire  to  emulate  the  labours  of  the  great 
astronomers.  Truly  was  it  said  of  him — "  il  etait  jeune  et 
"  enthousiaste,  mais  cette  jeunesse  et  cette  enthousiasme 
"  annoncaient  un  homme  vraiment  distingue."  He  solved 
numbers  of  astronomical  problems,  and  made  many  discoveries 
which  have  proved  of  great  use  to  his  successors.  On  re- 

*  Sunday  at  Home,  November,  1872,  p.  757. 
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turning  from  Cambridge  he  took  holy  orders  and  became 
Curate  of  Hoole ;  and  in  1689,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one,  he  predicted  against  Kepler,  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
great  respect,  that  Venus  would  pass  across  the  sun,  on 
Sunday  the  24th  of  November  in  that  year,  and  that  the 
transit  would  commence  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  determined  to  watch  it.  Lest  there  should  have 
been  any  miscalculation  in  his  figures,  he  commenced  his 
observations  on  the  preceding  day,  by  admitting  the  sun's 
image  to  pass  through  a  telescope,  and  to  fall  upon  a  white 
disc  placed  in  a  dark  room.  Nothing  having  occurred  on 
that  day,  he  resumed  his  watch  the  following  morning  until 
the  hour  arrived  for  divine  service,  when  after  noting  that  he 
must  now  attend  to  higher  duties — "  ad  majora  avocatus  quee 
"  utique  ob  ha3c  parerga  non  decuit  " — he  repaired  to  his 
church.  But  the  service  ended,  he  returned  to  stand  sentry 
over  the  disc,  and  at  about  a  quarter  past  three,  almost  the 
very  minute  he  had  fixed,  he  saw,  with  what  gladness  we  may 
conceive,  the  planet  commence  her  march  across  the  sun  ; 
and  he  watched  her  until  darkness  came  on  and  put  an  end 
to  the  scene.  But  the  prophet  had  seen  his  prediction 
accomplished,  and  secured  to  himself  the  distinguished 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus. 

To  the  great  loss  of  science  the  young  philosopher  died  on 
the  3rd  January,  1641  ;  and  although  this  account  of  him  is 
not  strictly  connected  with  my  subject,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  his  being  born  of  parents  who  knew  the  "  res  angusta 
"  domi  "  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
school,  his  devout  frame  of  mind,  and  his  being  sent  to 
Emmanuel,  which  was  then  known  as  a  puritan  college, 
render  it  probable  that  he  had  owed  his  early  training  to 
Richard  Mather. 

We  do  not  know  the  name  of  Richard  Mather's   school- 
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master  at  Winwick ;  but  in  1617,  John  Howe,  another 
scholar  of  that  school,  and  like  him  a  divine  when  he  was 
admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  prepared  for  it  by  Mr.  Gorse,  the  master  of 
Winwick  School.  Howe,  who  was  born  at  Loughborough, 
spent  his  boyhood  and  his  schoolboy  days  at  Winwick,  and 
left  it  for  Cambridge  when  he  was  seventeen.  In  1648  he 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  at  first  bible  clerk  of 
Brazenose,  and  afterwards  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Magdalen 
College.  After  a  time  he  became  chaplain  to  Cromwell,  but 
he  did  not  fear  the  face  of  man  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that 
he  had  lost  the  Protector's  favour,  his  answer  was— "  I  have 
"  discharged  a  duty,  and  can  trust  the  issue  with  God."  But 
though  he  was  Cromwell's  chaplain  he  had  a  catholic  spirit, 
and  loved  good  men  ;  and  Fuller,  when  he  was  to  appear  before 
the  triers,  appealed  to  him.  ''  You  see,  sir,  I  am  a  some- 
"  what  corpulent  man,  and  am  to  go  through  a  very  strait 
"  passage  ;  I  beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  shove 
"  and  help  me  through  :  "  and  Howe,  the  Protector's  chaplain, 
enabled  the  royalist  preacher  to  satisfy  the  examiners  without 
crossing  his  conscience.  Howe,  who  was  ordained  at  Win- 
wick in  1052,  after  the  Presbyterian  manner,  used  to  say  that 
there  were  few  men  whose  ordination  had  been  so  truly 
primitive  as  his  ;  for  that  he  had  been  devoted  to  his  work  by 
a  primitive  bishop  and  his  presbytery.  Howe  long  survived 
the  restoration,  and  was  an  active  and  laborious  minister, 
who  wrote  much  and  lived  as  he  wrote.  His  sermon  preached 
before  Richard  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  was  on  man's  duty 
in  glorifying  God. 

Whether  any  tradition  of  Horrox's  wonderful  attainments 
in  mathematics  had  inspired  Mr.  Gorse's  successors  at 
Winwick  with  emulation,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  Reverend 
Robert  Wright,  one  of  them,  fancied  he  had  discovered,  what 
was  then  a  desideratum,  the  mode  of  finding  the  longitude  at 
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sea  ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  poet  Byrom  in  1725  to  bring  his 
invention  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Nothing  came  of  this 
discovery,  for  which  Sir  Isaac  had  so  many  claimants,  that  it 
is  said  his  servant  had  instructions  to  ask  all  strangers  if 
they  came  about  the  longitude,  and  then  to  say — 

"  As  it's  about  the  longitude  you  come, 
My  answer  is,  Sir  Isaac's  not  at  home." 

The  Winwick  schoolmaster's  attempt,  however,  which  long 
lingered  about  the  place,  obtained  for  him  the  name  of 
Latitude  Wright. 

After  this  account  of  Wiuwick  School,  we  return   to   our 
more  immediate  subject,  the  Barons  of  Newton. 

Sir  Richard  Fleetwood,  the  first  baronet  of  his  house,  who, 
on  the  death  of  the  last  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  became  Baron 
of  Newton,  succeeded  to  the  property  under  the  settlement  of 
4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary  (1558)  and  the  more  recent  settle- 
ment of  1594.  He  was  of  Calwich,  in  Staffordshire,  and  was 
the  grandson  of  John  Fleetwood,  esquire,  who  had  married 
Johanna,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  the  settler  of 
1558.  Sir  Richard  was  a  descendant  of  the  Fleetwoods,  who 
purchased  Penwortham,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  who,  for  many  generations,  made  it  their  residence.  In 
their  old  house  there  may  still  be  seen  many  of  their  family 
portraits,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  their  escutcheons  of  arms 
in  the  church,  "  party  per  pale  nebule,  azure  and  or,  six 
"  martlets  counterchanged,"  may  be  read  their  misanthropical 
family  motto — "  Homo  homini  lupus,"*  of  which  the  original 
is  to  be  found  in  Plautus  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  in 
Erasmus  also,  and  which  the  wolf,  the  family  crest,  very 
probably  suggested.  Their  house  at  Calwich  (which  was 
another  monastic  property,  purchased  by  John  Fleetwood 
from  King  Henry  VIII)  has  long  since,  like  Penwortham, 

*  Whit.  Richm.  II,  428. 
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passed  out  of  the  family.  After  they  had  sold  it,  Calwich 
became  a  place  of  historic  interest,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  the  resort  of  many  persons  of  genius  in  the  last  century. 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Darwin  were  both  visitors  there ;  Handel, 
the  prince  of  composers,  wrote  there  some  of  his  music,  and 
chose  an  organ  for  the  house ;  Rousseau  visited  it  from 
Wooton  Hall ;  and  Mrs.  Delany,  the  memoir-writer,  a  relation 
of  the  Granvilles,  who  owned  Calwich,  is  known  to  have 
frequently  visited  them  there. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  King  James's  reign,  Sir  Richard 
Fleetwood,  the  new  Baron  of  Newton,  nominated  Sir  John 
Luke  and  Richard  Ashton,  a  gentleman-usher  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,   to   represent  the  borough   in  parliament ;  and  these 
gentlemen  were  probably  in  the  House  and  heard  the  monarch 
deliver  his  first  speech,  which,  the  historian  says,  few  produc- 
tions of  that  age,  either  in  style  or  matter,  ever  surpassed.* 
In  the  next  parliament,  which  the  king — who,  it  is  said,  took 
physic  and  called  parliaments  both  alike,  only  for  mere  need, 
and  cared  not  how  short  a  time  either  of  them  lasted— did  not 
convene  until   1614,  Newton  was  represented  by  Sir  Miles 
Fleetwood  and  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  knights,  one  of  them  a 
member  of  the  patron's  family,  and  the  other  a  near  neighbour 
of  the  borough,  who  has  been  mentioned  before.    Sir  Thomas, 
the  son  of  that  Sir  Thomas  Gerard  who  gave  evidence  against 
the  Earl   of  Arundel,f  lived  at  Bryn,  and  was  said  to  be  a 
great  recusant,  which  brought  him  into  trouble.     Two  of  his 
maid-servants,    who   were   washing   clothes,   were   overheard 
talking   of  the  brave  times  there  would  shortly  be  for  their 
religion.     In  consequence  of  this  gossip,  search  was  made  for 
Sir  Thomas,  very  soon  after  he  had  been  chosen  burgess  for 
Newton  ;    and  when  he  could  not  be  found  in  London,  a 
warrant  was  sent  to  Mr.  Holland,  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire, 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  vi,  15.        f  Browne's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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who  took  him  and  lodged  him  in  prison.*  In  this  parliament 
the  king  having  advanced  the  unconstitutional  doctrine  that 
he  might  levy  customs  and  impositions  by  the  mere  authority 
of  his  prerogative,  the  House  had  the  spirit  to  resist  so  arbi- 
trary a  principle,  and  a  dissolution  was  the  result.  What  was 
the  king's  notion  on  the  subject  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a  story 
of  Waller's,  who  says  that  he  once  heard  the  king,  at  dinner, 
ask  Neile  and  Andrews,  two  of  his  bishops,  whether  he  might 
not  take  the  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it,  without  the 
aid  of  parliament ;  to  which  Neile,  a  too-complaisant  courtier, 
replied — "  Heaven  forbid  ;  for  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
"  nostrils."  Andrews  would  have  declined  answering,  saying 
he  was  not  skilled  in  parliamentary  cases ;  but  upon  the 
king's  further  urging  him,  he  said  pleasantly — "  Why,  then, 
"  I  think  your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's 
"  money,  for  he  offers  it." 

All  other  expedients  for  raising  money  having  failed,  the 
king,  in  the  year  1620,  was  once  more  compelled  to  call  a 
parliament,  when  Sir  George  Wright  and  Kichard  Kippax, 
esquire,  who,  on  this  occasion,  are  expressly  said  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Baron  of  Newton,  assensu  Ricardi  Fleetwood 
baronetti  domini  villte,  became  the  representatives  of  Newton. 
This,  however,  was  the  last  time  its  representatives  were  so 
nominated ;  for  ever  after  the  franchise  became  vested  in,  and 
was  exercised  by  all  persons  who  possessed  freehold  estates 
within  the  borough,  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  a  year. 

It  was  ever  ebb  and  never  full  tide  in  the  king's  exchequer, 
and.  taking  up  Falstaff's  complaint,  he  might  fairly  have  said 
"  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of  the  purse; 
"  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is 
"  incurable."  He,  like  his  predecessor,  had  tried  privy  seals 
in  vain,  and  he  had  also  had  recourse  to  those  loans,  miscalled 

*  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I,  p.  58. 
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benevolences,  for  the  money  so  obtained  was  anything  but 
willingly  lent,  One  Barnes,  a  citizen  of  London,  having 
refused  one  of  these  benevolences,  the  Treasurer  sent  him 
word  that  he  must  immediately  prepare  himself  to  carry  by 
post  a  dispatch  into  Ireland  ;  whereupon  he  was  glad  to  make 
his  peace  by  paying  one  hundred  pounds.* 

In  1624  the  king,  in  his  extremity,  being  driven  to  call 
another  parliament,  Thomas  Chernock,  esquire,  and  Edmund 
Braes,  gentleman,  were  the  burgesses  elected  to  sit  for  Newton. 
The  former  of  these  members  was  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Chernock,  who  were  ruined  by  adhering  to  the  king  in  the 
wars  of  the  next  reign. t  His  colleague  was  a  neighbour  of 
the  Fleetwoods,  at  Cuerden,  who  witnessed  and  attested  many 
of  their  family  deeds. 

Sir  Richard  Fleetwood,  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  witb  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Eyre,  esquire, 
on  28th  February,  1  Car.  I,  executed  a  deed,  by  which  he 
settled  the  barony,  manor,  and  borough  of  Newton,  with  its 
lands  and  hereditaments,  on  his  said  son  Thomas,  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  first  and  other  sons  successively  in  tail 
male.  In  this  settlement  Sir  Richard,  besides  his  eldest  son, 
mentions  also  his  sons,  Richard,  William,  Robert,  and  Henry, 
and  his  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Dorothy. 

King  James  I  having  died  on  the  27th  March,  1625,  his 
successor,  Charles  I,  soon  afterwards  summoned  a  parliament, 
which  first  met  in  London,  but  was  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  plague,  adjourned  to  Oxford,  where  the  plague  having 
also  appeared,  it  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved.  To  this 
parliament  the  burgesses  sent  from  Newton  were  Sir  Miles 
Fleetwood  and  Sir  Henry  Edwards,  knights.  After  having 
been  intermitted  for  some  time,  parliaments  now  became  more 
frequent.  The  last  parliament  had  proved  parsimonious,  and 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  vi,  140.  f  Hist.  Law.,  Ill,  424-520. 
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had  granted  the  king  so  poor  a  supply,  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  obliged  to  call  another,  when  the  same  two  knights 
were  again  sent  up  to  represent  Newton  ;  but  this  parliament 
proving  refractory,  like  the  last,  it  was  dissolved  after  it  had 
sat  only  a  few  months.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  a  parliament 
was  one  of  those  things  which  could  neither  be  done  with 
nor  without,  for  in  1628  the  king  again  summoned  his 
Commons  to  meet,  and  on  this  occasion  Newton  made  choice 
of  Sir  Henry  Holcroft,  knight,  a  cadet  of  a  neighbouring 
house,  and  Sir  Francis  Onslow,  to  represent  it.  In  this  par- 
liament Sir  Francis  Seymour  reminded  the  House  of  Cambyses' 
judges,  and  warned  them  not  to  imitate  them,  who,  when  the 
prince  demanded  their  approbation  of  some  illegal  measure, 
said  that  although  the  Persians  had  a  written  law,  the  Persian 
kings  were  not  bound  by  it,  but  might  folloiv  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  and  then  ended  his  speech  by  moving  and 
carrying  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right,  which  contained  a 
corroboration  or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution ;  but 
even  this  failed  to  reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  soon  afterwards  dissolved. 

In  1635,  when  ship-money  was  levied  on  the  Lancashire 
towns,  the  sum  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  was  assessed 
upon  Newton,  and  the  warrant  to  levy  it  was  directed  to  the 
steward  and  burgesses.  Wigan,  at  the  same  time,  paid  fifty 
pounds,  Preston  forty,  Lancaster  thirty,  and  Liverpool  only 
twenty-five  pounds.  How  different  an  estimate  of  these 
towns  for  taxation  would  be  made  now  ! 

Eleven  years,  the  longest  interval  that  had  ever  elapsed 
without  a  parliament,  had  now  passed  since  the  last  was  held, 
and  the  discontents  which  were  then  uttered  had  not  been 
allayed  when,  early  in  the  year  1640,  the  king  found  himself 
compelled  by  an  empty  exchequer  to  call  another  parliament 
and  ask  for  a  supply.  The  members  sent  from  Newton  to 
this  parliament  were  Sir  Richard  Wynne,  baronet,  and 
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William  Lambert,  esquire.  Sir  Kichard,  who  was  of  a 
Carnarvonshire  family,  had  accompanied  the  king,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  to  Spain,  and  had  written  and  published  an 
account  of  his  journey.  He  was  afterwards  attached  to  the 
queen's  household  ;  and  in  1 648,  when  he  was  sitting  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  he  was  excluded  the  house. 
This  parliament,  having  proved  even  more  inexorable  than 
the  last,  was  very  soon  dissolved  ;  but,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
the  recent  long  intermission  of  parliaments,  a  new  one,  the 
second  in  the  same  year,  was  now  called.  This  parliament, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Long  Parliament,  met  on  the 
3rd  November,  1 640— the  same  day  of  the  month  as  that  on 
which  the  parliament  met  to  make  such  great  changes  in 
religion  one  hundred  years  before,  and  which  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  an  evil  omen.  The  members  sent  to  this  parlia- 
ment from  Newton  were  Peter  Legh,  esquire,  of  Bruche,  and 
William  Ashurst,  esquire,  who  became  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
for  Lancashire,  and  wrote  a  book  called  "  Foundations  of 
"  Freedom." 

About  the  10th  November  in  this  year  Thomas  Fleetwood, 
esquire,  calling  himself  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Sir  Kichard 
Fleetwood,  baronet,  conveyed  the  barony  of  Newton  to  trustees, 
who  were  to  pay  him  the  rents  during  Sir  Richard's 
life,  and  afterwards  to  sell  the  property,  and  after  paying 
several  sums  from  the  proceeds,  were  to  pay  the  residue  to 
him.  Thomas  Fleetwood  having  only  an  estate  for  life  under 
the  previous  settlement,  the  effect  of  this  new  settlement, 
which  was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  former,  would  have 
been  to  disinherit  his  son.  Happily,  however,  this  attempt, 
for  which  no  sufficient  reason  appears,  did  not  succeed. 

Peter  Legh,  one  of  the  members  for  Newton,  having  died 
on  the  5th  February,  1 642,  the  burgesses  elected  in  his  place 
Sir  Roger  Palmer,  knight,  brother  of  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer;  but  on  3rd  January,  1643,  both  Sir 
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Roger,  who  had  spoken  on  the  parliament  side  and  obtained 
the  name  of  the  modest  and  candid  Palmer,  and  his  brother, 
Sir  Jeffrey/  were  both  declared  disabled  from  attending  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  their  adhering  to  the  king.f  On 
Sir  Roger's  exclusion,  Peter  Brooke,  esquire,  was  elected 
member  for  Newton  in  his  place. J 

Peter,  or  Major,  or  Colonel  Brooke,  as  he  was  afterwards 
called,  when  he  was  elected  member  for  Newton  was  living 
with  his  mother  at  Sankey,  which  was  still  his  home  in  1646 
when  the  Lancashire  classes  were  formed,  and  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  third  classis,  and  called  Peter  Brooke, 
esquire.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  House,  where, 
until  he  was  excluded,  he  spoke  boldly  and  often.  In  1649 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  persons  to  distribute  the  alms 
proposed  to  be  collected  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Wigan, 
Ashton,  and  the  neighbourhood.§ 

In  the  debates  in  1656  as  to  punishing  James  Nayler,  the 
fanatic  quaker,  who  had  predicted  that  he  should  be  prose- 
cuted, a  humane  member  proposed  to  discharge  him,  which, 
by  shewing  him  to  be  a  false  prophet,  would  destroy  his 
influence.  The  House  did  not  concur  with  the  proposer; 
and  Mr.  Brooke  asked  him  whether  he  would  treat  in  the 
same  way  every  robber  and  murderer  who  had  predicted  his 
own  fate,  as,  if  so,  he  would  be  sure  to  make  plenty  of  false 
prophets. ||  And  when  Nayler's  sect,  by  their  great  increase 
of  numbers,  and  their  direct  opposition  to  all  authority,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  had  created  an  alarm  in  the  kingdom, 

*  A  very  high  character  is  given  of  Sir  Jeffrey,  who  continued  loyal  to  his 
principles  to  the  last.  In  the  time  of  the  parliament,  some  of  the  zealous 
loyalists,  of  whom  Sir  Jeffrey  was  one,  used  to  nibble  the  toast  floating  at  the 
top  of  their  cups,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  muttering  as  they  drank, 
"Heaven  send  this  Crumb  well  down" ;  and  the  lawyers  of  the  party  always 
wrote  Cromwell  with  a  little  c.—Jeaffreson,  Law  and  Lawyers,  I,  93. 

+  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  31,  376.  J  Oldmixon's  Hist.,  Ill,  245. 
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and  the  House,  in  consequence  of  petitions  from  all  parts, 
debated  what  was  to  be  done,  Mr.  Brooke  stated  that  in  his 
county  these  persons  met  in  thousands,  and  that  unless  some 
law  was  made  to  repress  them,  they  would  overturn  all  law 
and  government ;  upon  which  he  prayed  that,  before  it  was 
too  late,  the  House  would  take  measures  to  prevent  it.*  No 
revolution  more  complete  than  that  which  this  religious  body 
has  undergone  since  the  time  when  this  dangerous  character 
could  be  given  of  them  can  easily  be  cited. 

In  December,  1656,  so  many  members  had  been  disapproved 
of  and  excluded,  that  the  parliament  began  to  be  called  "  a 
"  rag  of  a  house,"  and  a  motion  being  made  either  for  a  call 
of  members'  names  or  for  an  adjournment,  Mr.  Brooke  said — 
"  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  days  are  short,  and  we  do  little, 
"  I  desire,  therefore,  to  second  the  motion  that  we  adjourn  for 
"  two  or  three  months ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  that  we  should 
'•  attend  and  others  be  absent."t  And,  a  few  days  later,  he 
seconded  a  motion  that  the  restraint  on  the  disapproved 
members  might  be  taken  off,  and  that  all  might  be  admitted, 
or  else  that  all  might  go  home.J  On  the  22nd  December,  the 
House  received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Protector,  in  which, 
referring  to  the  Cheshire  brigade,  he  stated  that  they  had 
borne  a  great  share  in  the  heat  of  Worcester  fight,  and 
that  they  had  remained  ever  since  unpaid ;  upon  which  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Brooke  was  a  member,  was  appointed 
to  see  to  the  payment  of  their  arrears. §  The  next  year  on  a 
motion  being  made  for  adding  new  names  to  the  ordinance 
for  ministers,  Mr.  Brooke  said  that  he  knew  of  much  irregu- 
larity in  the  commissioners,  and  that  some  of  them  accounted 
that  scandal,  which  he  thought  no  member  of  the  House 
would  think  such.||  And  soon  afterwards,  when  a  motion 

*  Burton's  Diary,  1, 170.          f  Ib.  190.         }  Ib.  I,  194.        §  Ib.  200. 
||  Ib.  II,  58. 


was  made  to  confirm  the  act  for  settling  £500  per  annum 
upon  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  Brooke  said,  "  this  noble  family 
"  is  in  the  most  distressed  condition  of  any  family  in  England, 
"  and  if  the  House  does  not  confirm  the  act,  they  must  go  a 
"  begging."*  At  the  election  to  the  parliament  summoned 
by  Richard  Cromwell  in  January,  1658-9,  Mr.  Brooke  con- 
tested the  representation  of  Cheshire ;  and  the  return  being 
against  him,  he  afterwards  presented  a  petition  against  the 
return  of  his  opponent,  President  Bradshaw.f  On  this 
petition  coming  on  for  hearing  before  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  in  the  Star  Chamber,  on  14th  April,  1659,  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioner  were  Finch  and  others,  and,  for  his 
opponent  the  Recorder,  Green.  The  stress  of  the  debate 
was  that  after  the  poll  had  begun  and  been  continued  some 
time  at  Chester,  and  had  been  almost  concluded,  Mr.  Brooke 
then  having  a  majority,  the  Sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  for  five 
days  to  Congleton,  a  remote  part  of  the  county,  which  it  was 
alleged,  he  had  no  right  to  do,  for  if  he  had  such  right,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  as  sheriff  to  make  what  knights  he 
pleased,  as  by  the  same  rule  he  might  have  adjourned  the 
poll  to  Nantwich,  and  so  from  place  to  place,  till  he  had 
gathered  up  a  majority  of  votes  for  which  person  he  had  the 
most  mind  to.  The  whole  of  the  committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  election  was  void,  in  consequence  of  the  adjournment 
of  the  poll ;  but  the  House,  upon  the  question  being  brought 
before  it,  decided  by  17  votes  to  10  that  Mr.  Bradshaw  was 
duly  elected. |  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  on  what  ground  the 
House  came  to  so  unfair  a  conclusion,  unless  it  were  that  his 
party  could  not  afford  to  spare  the  President  from  the  House. 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Rump  Parliament  on  7th  May, 
1659,  Mr.  Brooke,  now  become  Colonel  Brooke,  who  had 

*  Burton's  Diary,  II,  80. 
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been  one  of  the  secluded  members,  again  took  his  place  in 
the  House.*  In  this  parliament  he  continued  to  sit  until  its 
expulsion  by  Lambert;  but,  on  its  subsequent  recall,  he 
returned  and  sat  until  its  final  dissolution,  on  16th  May, 
1660.t 

On  the  19th  August,  1645,  a  law  was  passed  authorising  a 
new  system  of  church  government,  which  directed  that  in  the 
several  counties  certain  ministers  and  others  should  be 
appointed  by  authority  of  parliament  to  consider  how  each 
county  might  be  conveniently  divided  into  classical  presby- 
teries, and  what  ministers  and  others  were  fit  to  be  of  each 
classis ;  the  divisions  and  persons  named  for  each  division 
were  to  be  reported  to  parliament  for  their  approbation,  and 
the  classes  were  further  authorised  to  constitute  congregations, 
or  as  they  were  called,  congregational  elderships.  On  the 
&nd  October,  1646,  Lancashire  was  divided  into  nine  presby- 
teries, in  the  third  of  which  the  parishes  of  Warrington, 
Winwick,  Leigh,  Wigan,  Holland,  and  Prescot  were  included. 
Tbe  ministers  appointed  for  Winwick  and  Newton  were  the 
Kevs.  Charles  Herle,  of  Winwick,  and  Thomas  Norman,  of 
Newton  ;  and  the  laymen  were  John  Ashton,  of  Newton, 
gentlemen,  and  George  Aynsworth,  of  Newton,  yeoman.  One 
of  the  other  laymen  was  Peter  Brooke,  esquire,  of  Sankey. 
Thomas  Norman  doubtless  received  as  part  of  his  stipend 
the  annual  payment  of  £3.  Is.  7d.,  the  original  endowment  of 
the  Banastre  chantry.  A  solemn  day  of  humiliation  was 
appointed  to  be  kept  in  Manchester,  on  30th  January,  1649, 
the  day  of  King  Charles's  death  ;  and  soon  afterwards  an 
instrument,  called  an  agreement  of  the  people,  which  professed 
to  approve  of  that  tragedy,  was  proposed  for  the  adoption  of 
the  ministers  of  Lancashire,  when  Mr.  Norman,  the  minister  of 

*  Oldmixon's  Hist.  Eng.,  I,  436. 
4-  Proceedings  Chester  Historical  Society,  1852,  p.  103. 
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Newton,  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  boldness  to  oppose 
it.* 

Thomas  Fleetwood,  now  become  Sir  Thomas  Fleetwood, 
baronet,  Dame  Gertrude,  his  wife,  and  Richard  Fleetwood, 
his  son  and  heir-apparent,  by  a  deed  dated  26th  July,  1652, 
and  by  a  fine  and  recovery  levied  and  suffered  in  pursuance 
thereof,  made  a  settlement  by  which  the  barony  of  Newton 
was  settled  on  Sir  Thomas,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

In  1658-9  there  was  an  election  of  members  of  parliament 
for  Newton,  and  William  Brereton,  esquire,  and  Piers  Legh, 
esquire,  of  Bruche,  were  elected.  This  Piers,  whose  portrait 
is  at  Lyme,  in  the  year  1656  was  named  a  commissioner  for 
assessing  the  county  of  Lancaster.  In  i  659  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Sir  George  Booth  to  be  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  his  only  brother  having  been  killed  by  his  side,  he 
was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Chester  Castle  after  the  battle 
fought  at  Winnington,  on  19th  August  in  that  year.f  On 
19th  April,  1660,  he  had  a  commission  from  the  celebrated 
George  Monk  to  be  captain  in  a  militia  troop  of  horse,  in 
Sir  Richard  Hoghton's  regiment.  On  20th  October,  1663, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  be  captain  of  a 
company  of  foot  in  the  militia  of  Lancashire.  In  January, 
1665,  he  was  a  commissioner  for  raising  the  parliamentary 
aid,  and  he  died  at  Bruche  in  J  672. 

On  31st  October,  1660,  Sir  Thomas  Fleetwood  and  Richard 
Fleetwood,  esquire,  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  sold  the  manor, 
borough,  and  barony  of  Newton  and  the  Fee  of  Makerfield, 
and  the  capital  messuage  or  manor  house  of  Newton-in- 
Makerfield,  with  all  the  messuages,  lands,  and  hereditaments 
there,  which  are  described  at  great  length,  to  Richard  Legh, 
esquire,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
£3,500  ;  and  the  barony  then  passed  out  of  the  Fleetwood 
family  and  name. 

*  Gorton  Historical  Recorder,  p.  63.         +  Hist.  Ches.,  I,  xli. 
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The  Fleetwoods  having  held  Newton  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  a  few  notices  of  some  of  them  may  seem  not  to  be 
out  of  place  here. 

William  Fleetwood,  a  Serjeant  at  law  and  Recorder  of 
London,  who  was  horn  at  Penwortham,  was  one  of  them. 
While  he  was  recorder,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh, 
which  tells  to  his  honour.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  having 
had  to  examine  into  a  matter  in  his  court  at  Bridewell,  a 
complaint  had  been  made  of  him  at  the  Council  Board,  but 
that  after  receiving  his  answer,  Lord  Burleigh  signified  to  the 
complainants  that  they  deserved  to  be  hanged.  The  matter, 
he  says,  was  this.  One  Abram,  of  Abram,  near  Newton,  a 
Lancashire  gentleman  of  £100  in  land,  had  committed  his 
daughter  and  heir  to  Lady  Gerard,  of  the  Bryn,  who  being  in 
London  with  her  husband  Sir  Thomas,  one  Dwelles,  a  fencer, 
near  Cecil  House,  and  his  wife,  who  was  of  kin  to  the  girl,  by 
indirect  means,  did  invite  all  my  lady's  children  and  gentlemen 
to  a  breakfast.  Thither  they  came,  and  at  their  coming  the 
youths  and  serving  men  were  carried  up  to  the  fence  school. 
My  lady's  daughters  and  gentlewomen  must  needs  play  at 
cards,  will  they  nil  they.  Meanwhile  the  girl  Abram  was 
conveyed  into  a  chamber  by  the  wife  of  the  house,  who  shut 
the  door  after  her  and  left  her  there.  The  girl  found  in  the 
chamber  four  or  five  tall  men,  whom  she  did  not  know. 
Seeing  them  compass  her  about,  she  fell  into  a  great  fear, 
whereupon  an  old  priest  began  to  read  upon  a  book  words 
which  she  did  not  understand,  except  these—"  I,  Henry,  take 
"  thee,  Susan,  to  my  wedded  wife."  When  this  was  done, 
they  charged  her  not  to  discover  the  matter  to  anybody  living, 
and  then  sent  her  down  to  her  fellows.  When  dinner  was 
over,  the  girl  told  them  of  the  matter  lamenting  what 
had  been  done,  and  they  told  it  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Gerard.*  We  shall  most  of  us,  I  think,  agree  that  the 
*  Ellis's  Letters,  ii,  290. 
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recorder  was  not  to  blame  in  inquiring  into  such  an  outrage, 
and  that  Lord  Burleigh  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  its 
perpetrators  nearly  deserved  to  be  hanged. 

The  recorder,  who  was  in  parliament  in  1571,  then  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  Queen's  right,  by  her  prerogative,  to  grant 
patents.*  He  spoke  also  on  the  Communion  Bill.f  In 
July,  1585,  he  wrote  to  Burleigh  thus: — "There  is  a 
"  saying  that  when  the  court  is  farthest  from  London  then 
"  there  is  the  best  justice  done  in  England.  I  once  heard  a 
"  great  personage  in  office,  yet  living,  say  the  same  words.  It 
"  is  grown  a  trade  now  in  the  court  to  make  means  for  re- 
"  prieves.  £20  for  a  reprieve  is  nothing,  though  it  be  but 
"  for  ten  days.";);  And  he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
law  and  history,  and  of  a  paper  on  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.^ 
He  died  in  1604. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  one  of  the  burgesses  who  sat  for 
Newton  in  the  two  parliaments  of  1G25,  and  who  sat  for 
Woodstock  in  the  parliament  of  1658-9,  when  he  was  an 
occasional  speaker,  was  the  father  of  Charles  Fleetwood,  one  of 
Cromwell's  generals,  who  was  one  of  the  most  well  known  men 
of  his  name.  He  was  called  Lord  Fleetwood.  While  he  was 
a  trooper  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  guard,  he  was  sent  with  a 
trumpeter  to  deliver  his  message  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  suggest- 
ing a  pacification.il  He  became  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland, 
and  married  Cromwell's  daughter,  the  widow  of  that  Ireton 
towards  whom,  says  a  parliamentary  historian,  "  Cromwell  felt 
"  the  sincerest  reverence  and  awe.  This  stooping  of  a  mind  of 
"  the  highest  class  to  another  in  many  respects  inferior  to  its 
"  own,  and  which  yet  being  worthily  submitted  to  is  one  of 
"  the  most  beautiful  spectacles  that  earth  can  offer."H  Fleet- 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  v,  171.  t  Fronde's  Hist.,  x,  190. 

{  Froude's  Hist.  Eng.,  x,  4  n. 

§  Watt's  BiMioth.  and  Whittaker's  Hist.  Richmondsh.,  ii,  219. 

||  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  vi,  G90. 

H"  Godwin's  Commonwealth,  p.  200. 
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wood  was  opposed  to  Cromwell's  accepting  the  title  of  king, 
and  he  caballed  against  Richard  Cromwell.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  but  he  was  not  free  from  fanaticism, 
insomuch  that  he  was  said  to  be  a  weak  man  but  very  popular 
with  the  praying  part  of  the  army.  But  all  the  Fleetwoods 
were  not  on  the  parliament  side.  John  Fleetwood,  esquire, 
was  appointed  a  collector  of  the  King's  assessment  in  Leyland 
Hundred,  in  December,  1642;  and  Lord  Derby  slept  at  his 
house  at  Penwortham  on  his  retreat  from  Whalley.*  And 
William  Fleetwood,  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  was  the 
author  of  "  An  unhappy  view  of  the  behaviour  of  my  Lord 
"  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  the  Isle  Rhee."t 

Richard  Legh,  the  new  Baron  of  Newton,  who  was  the  son 
of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Legh,  D.D.,  rector  of  Sephton, 
and  his  wife  Lettice,  the  daughter  of  George  Calveley,  esquire 
of  Lea,  was  descended  on  the  paternal  side  from  Sir 
Thomas  Danyers,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Cressy,  and  from 
Sir  Peter  Legh,  banneret,  a  hero  of  Agincourt;  and  on 
the  maternal  side  he  claimed  kindred  with  the  celebrated 
Sir  Hugh  Calveley,  who  acquired  renown  at  Auray,  Navarete, 
and  other  well  foughten  fields  in  France,  and  his  mother  ; 
proved  herself  not  unworthy  of  such  a  descent,  by  the 
bravery  and  courage  she  evinced  in  defending  the  rights  of 
her  infant  children  during  the  interregnum.  Before  his 
purchase  of  Newton  he  had  already  had  some  parliamentary 
experience;  for  in  1656  he  was  elected  member  for  Cheshire, 
having  the  celebrated  Sir  George  Booth  for  his  colleague. 
And  when  there  was  a  call  of  the  House  on  the  31st 
December  in  that  year,  he  was  reported  to  be  "  gone  into  the 
"country  dangerously  sick."  In  1659,  when  he  was  again 
elected  member  for  Cheshire,  he  had  the  well  known  President 


*  Warr.  in  Lancashire,  Chetham  Society,  17,  34. 

t  Peacock's  Army  List  of  Charles  I,  p.  10 ;  and  see  an  elaborate  Fleetwood 
Pedigree  in  the  preface  to  Penwortham  Priory,  Chethain  Society,  iii, 
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Bradshaw  for  his  colleague  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one 
of  those  who  took  part  in  Sir  George  Booth's  rising  to  restore 
the  king.*  Having  now  acquired  Newton,  which,  though 
a  borough,  had  never  been  incorporated,  Mr.  Legh  gave  it 
these  arms,  which  were  derived  from  his  own  crest : — Out  of 
a  ducal  coronet  a  ram's  head,  holding  a  sprig  in  its  mouth. 

The  new  Baron  of  Newton  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
showing  that  he  was  less  abstinent  than  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors in  the  barony  had  been  ;  for  on  the  calling  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  in  the  same  year  that  he  had  purchased 
Newton,  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected  one  of  its  members, 
William  Bankes,  Esq.,  being  elected  his  colleague.  And  the 
next  year,  when  another  parliament  was  called,  Edward 
Herle  and  John  Vaughan  were  elected,  and  the  latter  being 
also  elected  for  Cardiganshire,  Sir  Philip  Mainwaring  was 
elected  in  his  place,  and  he  dying  the  same  year,  Lord  Georges 
was  elected  in  his  place.  The  members  in  this  parliament 
declared  illegal  the  king's  assumed  dispensing  power ;  and  in 
April,  1672,  when  he  published  his  declaration  of  indulgence, 
they  joined  in  the  following  address  : — 

Most  gracious  sovraigne 

We  yr  maties  most  humble  and  loyal  subjects  the 

knts  citizens  &  burgesses  in  parliam1  assembled  doe  render  to  yr  matie 
or  most  dutifull  thanks  for  that  to  or  unspeakable  comfort  yr  matie  hath 
been  pleased  soe  often  to  reitterate  unto  us  those  gracious  promises  & 
assurances  of  mainetaineing  the  religion  now  established  the  liberties 
&  ppties  of  the  people  :  and  we  doe  not  in  the  least  measure  doubt  but 
that  yr  matie  had  the  same  gracious  intencons  in  giveing  satisfaccon  to 
yr  subjectes  by  yr  answer  to  or  late  peticon  and  addresse ;  yet  upon 
serious  consideracon  thereof  we  finde  the  sd  answer  is  not  sufficient  to 
cleare  the  apprehensions  that  may  justly  remaiue  in  the  mindes  of 
yr  people  by  yr  raaties  haveing  claimed  a  power  to  suspend  penall  lawes 
in  matters  ecclesiasticall  and  wch  yr  matie  doth  still  seeme  to  assert  in 
yr  sd  answer  to  be  entrusted  in  ye  crowne,  and  never  questioned  in  the 
raignes  of  any  of  yr  ancestors  wherein  we  conceive  yr  matie  hath  beene 
very  much  misinformed ;  since  noe  such  power  was  ever  claimed  or 
exercised  by  any  of  yr  matie3  p'decessors,  and  if  it  should  be  admitted 


*  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  vii,  301 ;  Oldmixon's  Hist.  Eng.,  ii,  433,  436  ;  Hist. 
Charles  I,  41. 
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might  tend  to  the  interruption  of  the  free  course  of  the  Lawes  and 
altering  the  legislative  power  wch  hath  alwayes  beene  acknowledged  to 
reside  in  yr  matie  &  yr  two  howses  of  Parliam1- ;  we  doe  therefore  wth 
an  unanimous  consent  become  againe  most  humble  suitors  to  yr  sacred 
matie  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  give  us  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  our  sd  Peticon  &  Addresse  &  that  yr  matie  would  take  such  effectuall 
order  that  the  proceedings  in  this 'matter  may  not  for  ye  future  be 
drawne  into  consequence  or  example. 

(From  a  paper  at  Lyme.) 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1673,  Mr.  Legh  was  appointed  a 
deputy-lieutenant  of  Cheshire ;  he  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  of  Kent ;  and  when  new 
parliaments  were  called,  in  1678  and  1679,  Sir  J.  Chicheley,  of 
Bloomshury,  knight,  one  of  his  wife's  brothers,  and  Andrew 
Fountain,  Esq.,  of  Bellbarre  in  Hertfordshire,  were  chosen 
to  represent  Newton,  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  had  dis- 
solved the  last  parliament  for  insisting  on  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
the  same  two  members,  who  must  have  voted  for  the  bill,  were 
again  returned  on  the  calling  of  another  parliament  to  sit  at 
Oxford,  on  the  21st  March,  1681.  After  having  sat  but  a 
short  time,  and  shown  the  same  refractory  disposition  as  its 
predecessor,  this  parliament — the  last  which  was  held  during 
the  king's  reign — was  suddenly  dissolved.  In  1683  Mr. 
Legh  was  employed  in  a  useful  work  at  home.  He  rebuilt 
the  chapel  at  Newton,  and  obtained  subscriptions  towards 
increasing  its  endowment.  The  king  died  on  the  6th  February, 
1685;  and  on  the  19th  of  May  following,  when  James  II 
called  his  first  parliament,  Sir  J.  Chicheley,  a  Lord  Com- 
missioner of  the  Admiralty,  was  again  returned  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Newton,  and  Peter  Legh,  Esq.  of 
Bruche,  as  the  other.  Peter  Legh,  Sir  J.  Chicheley's  col- 
league, had  been  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
and  as  he  attended  the  new  king's  restoration,  and  wrote  an 
eulogistic  account  of  it  in  some  letters  which  are  preserved  at 
Lyme,  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  was  of  the  court  party.  He 
must  have  heard  the  king  deliver  his  unwise  speech  to  his 
first  and  only  parliament.  On  hearing  it,  Compton,  Bishop 
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of  London  moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  a  future  day  ;  hut  Jeffreys,  who  opposed  it,  seemed  inclined 
to  use  towards  the  peers  the  same  arrogance  that  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  on  the  bench  ;  but  he  was  soon  taught  to 
know  his  place.*  Peter  Legh  no  doubt  saw  the  dangers 
that  were  lowering  over  and  threatening  the  State  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  see  their  issue,  for  he  died  at  Bruche  before  the 
26th  September,  1686.  In  the  same  year  Kichard  Legh,  the 
first  baron  of  Newton  of  his  name,  nominated  the  Rev. 
Edward  Allinson,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  the 
eight  Jacobite  gentlemen  at  Manchester  in  1 694,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  Wilsons  Sacra  Privata,  to  be  curate  of 
Newton  ;  and  he  died  at  Lyme  in  the  next  year,  on  the  31st 
August.  At  his  funeral  at  Winwick,  on  the  4th  September 
following,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Shippen,  the  rector 
of  Stockport,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford. 

The  barony  of  Newton,  on  the  death  of  Richard  Legh, 
descended  to  his  son,  Peter  Legh,  esquire,  the  second  baron 
of  his  house,  who  was  a  minor  at  his  father's  death.  He  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  possession  of  the  estate  when  the 
revolution  of  1688  took  place.  He  was  then  too  young  to 
seek  parliamentary  honours,  and,  like  his  father,  he  seems  to 
have  been  unambitious  of  them  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
When  the  Convention  Parliament  was  called  in  that  year, 
Sir  J.  Chicheley,  the  old  member,  and  Francis  Cholmondeley, 
esquire,  were  elected  to  represent  Newton,  and  they  assisted 
in  settling  the  country  and  placing  the  constitution  on  its 
new  wheels,  and  in  the  next  parliament  of  1689,  Sir  John 
Chicheley  and  George  Cholmondeley  were  returned  ;  but  Sir 
J.  Chicheley  having  soon  afterwards  died,  John  Bennett, 
esquire,  of  Abington,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  returned  in  his 
place.  But  the  name  of  Newton  was  now  borne  by  one 

*  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.,  VIII,  240. 
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of  the  most  distinguished  men  the  world  has  ever  known. 
From  an  early  time  the  barony  of  Newton  having  been  held 
by  the  Banastres  and  the  Langtons,  had  given  rise  to  no 
great  territorial  family  of  the  name ;  but  if  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  biographers  are  correct  in  saying  that  his  family, 
who  were  of  the  yeoman  class,  migrated  from  a  place  of 
their  name  in  Lancashire,  Newton-in-Makerfield  may  perhaps 
lay  claim  to  have  been  that  place.*  Sir  Isaac,  we  know,  was 
certainly  intimate  with  this  neighbourhood,  and  made  an  offer 
of  marriage  to  Lady  Norris,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Norris, 
of  Speke.f 

Newton,  of  late  years,  has  extended  its  borders  so,  rapidly 
that  daughter  towns,  larger  than  herself,  have  grown  up 
around  her.  But  rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  Newton, 
there  is  even  in  this  respect  nothing  new,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Sardanapalus,  who  boasted  that  he  had  built  two  cities  in 
one  day. | 

In  the  parliament  which  was  called  in  1695,  the  members 
returned  for  Newton  were  Legh  Banckes  and  Thomas 
Brotherton,  esquires.  Mr.  Banckes  was  a  family  connection 
of  the  Baron  of  Newton,  and  Mr.  Brotherton  was  of  the  good 
family  of  the  Brothertons  of  the  Hey,  in  Newton,  who 
entered  their  pedigree  at  the  last  heraldic  visitation  of  Lanca- 
shire. John,  one  of  his  ancestors,  was  appointed  a  collector 
of  the  king's  subsidy  in  1 642  ;§  and  his  father,  of  his  own 
name,  was  the  author  of  some  curious  experiments  in  natural 
history.  || 

At  the  election  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  in  1694, 
when  there  was  a  great  contest,  Jasper  Maudit  received 
four  hundred  votes,  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  his  opponent,  only 


*  E.  F.  King's  Biogr.  Sketch  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1858,  p.  5. 
f  Ib.,  and  Sir  David  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton. 

I  Ducatus  Leod.,  39. 

§  Warrin,  Lan.,  Chet.  So.,  17. 
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fifteen ;  but  the  Mayor  returned  the  latter  as  having  been 
duly  elected,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  seven  weeks,  after 
which  he  begged  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  then  discharged  on  paying  his 
fees. 

The  members  for  Newton  sent  to  parliament  were  very 
often  independent,  out-spoken  men,  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  who 
satin  the  unsettled  times  between  1695  and  1701,  and  took 
the  opposition  side,  was  a  frequent  speaker  and  voted  with 
the  minority.  He  spoke  on  the  debate  on  Sir  John  Fenwick's 
case,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  the  depositions  of  a 
witness  who  had  fled,  he  opposed  the  motion,  and  adduced, 
as  a  strong  argument  against  it,  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  case 
eleven  witnesses  were  produced  before  the  grand  jury,  who 
swore  to  Sir  Kowland  Stanley,  and  when  they  came  to  give 
evidence  face  to  face  in  court  before  the  jury,  the  first  witness 
did  not  know  and  could  not  point  out,  though  he  stood  at  the 
bar,  the  criminal,  whom  he  swore  that  he  knew  and  could 
identify.*  In  1696,  Mr.  Brotherton  was  one  of  the  four 
Lancashire  members  who  refused  to  sign  the  Address  of 
Association. f  In  1698  and  1700,  Mr.  Brotherton  was  again 
returned  for  Newton,  having  for  his  colleague  Thomas  Legh, 
esquire,  of  Ridge. 

Mr.  Brotherton  who  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  exiled 
monarch,  James  II,  and  often  spoke  in  his  favour  in  the  House, 
was  again  returned  one  of  the  members  for  Newton  in  1698, 
and  he  died  on  the  llth  of  January,  1701,  at  the  age  of  45, 
and  was  buried  in  Winwick,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a 
marble  tablet,  which  records  that  he  died  much  lamented, 
having  served  his  country  with  great  fidelity  in  three  successive 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  In  1701 
Thomas  Legh,  of  Lyme,  and  Thomas  Legh,  of  Ridge, 

*  Jacobite  Trials.     Cbet.  So.,  67. 
fib. 
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esquires,  were  returned  members  for  Newton.  In  1702, 
when  Thomas  Legh,  of  Lyme,  and  the  Eight  Hon. 
John  How,  paymaster  of  the  king's  guards  and  garrisons, 
were  elected  for  Newton,  they  voted  against  the  Lords' 
amendment  of  the  act  for  securing  the  protestant  succession 
by  making  all  acts  against  it  high  treason.*  John  How 
having  vacated  his  seat  by  electing  to  sit  for  Gloucestershire, 
Thomas  Legh,  of  Ridge,  was  elected  to  replace  him  ;  and  on 
his  dying  in  1703,  John  Ward,  esquire,  of  Capethorn,  was 
elected  in  his  stead. 

In  the  parliaments  of  1705,  1708,  and  1710,  the  members 
were  the  same  Thomas  Legh  of  Lyme  and  John  Ward.  In 
17J 1  John  Ward  was  again  elected,  and  had  for  his  colleague 
Abraham  Blackmore,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  Mr.  Ward,  who 
became  Justice  of  Chester,  could  not  be  the  member  of  his 
name  who  was  afterwards  set  in  the  pillory,  where  he  stood 
attended  by  two  servants  in  livery. f  If  the  servants  stood 
on  each  side,  the  sight  must  have  been  as  curious  as  that  of  the 
man  who  had  a  servant  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  him  as  he 
stood  in  that  unenviable  position.  In  1715  Sir  Francis 
Leycester,  baronet,  grandson  of  the  great  antiquary,  Sir  Peter 
Leycester,  and  William  Shippen,  esquire,  were  the  members, 
and  the  same  two  members  again  represented  the  borough  in 
the  parliament  of  1 722.  But  before  we  pass  on,  Mr.  Shippen 
deserves  a  few  words. 

Downright  Shippen,  or  Incorruptible  Shippen,  as  Sir 
Kobert  W'alpole  called  him,  has  obtained  in  the  following 
notice  the  especial  commendation  of  Pope — 

I  love  to  pour  out  all  my  soul  as  plain 

As  Downright  Slrippen  or  as  old  Montaigne, 

In  them  as  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen, 

The  soul  stood  forth  nor  kept  a  thought  within.]; 

*  Oldmixon's  Hist.  Eng.t  iii,  283. 

+  Ib.,  iii,  783. 
\  Imitations  of  Horace,  book  ii. 
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Shippen  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  saying  that  he  thought 
the  speech  of  George  I  was  more  fitted  for  the  meridian  of 
Hanover  than  for  the  legislature  of  a  free  country  like 
England  ;  and  in  1726,  on  the  occasion  of  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment to  obtain  some  relief  for  Richard  Hampden,  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  a  public  defaulter,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
services  of  his  great-grandfather,  in  the  noble  stand  he  had 
made  in  opposing  ship-money,  Mr.  Shippen  observed  that  he 
would  not  enter  upon  the  great-grandfather's  merits,  but  he 
was  sure  that  his  great-grandson,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
had  wasted  more  money  than  his  ancestor  had  ever  saved  to  the 
nation,  or  than  King  Charles  I  had  ever  intended  to  raise  by 
shipmoney.  At  a  later  period  Shippen  and  Lord  Windsor  con- 
tested Bamber  against  Sir  Cleave  More  and  William  Hales, 
and  the  case  was  heard  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  petition. 
As  to  Montaigne,  the  quaint  old  philosopher  with  whom 
the  poet  couples  Shippen,  history  tells  us  that  in  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde  his  character  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  that  in  those  troublous  times  he 
was  the  only  gentleman  who  durst  leave  his  gates  unbarred. 
Yet  once,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  when  a  kinsman  and  an  armed 
pnrty,  whose  designs  he  had  strong  reason  to  suspect,  had 
gained  admission  to  him,  and  he  had  no  array  at  his  back,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  batterie  de  cuisine  and  an  artillery  of  wit,  and 
he  plied  both  so  effectually  that  he  left  the  intruders  no  time 
for  mischief,  and  they  departed  feeling  some  compunction  for 
having  entertained  a  thought  against  so  charming  and  hospi- 
table a  host.  They  had  no  sooner  gone,  however,  than  he 
bolted  and  double-barred  all  his  doors  and  windows,  and  gave 
orders  that  in  future  not  even  his  nearest  kinsmen  should  be 
admitted  without  being  recoimoitered  and  the  exercise  of  the 
most  extreme  caution.  Shippen  continued  to  sit  for  Newton  in 
every  parliament  down  to  and  inclusive  of  that  held  in  174], 
in  the  parliaments  of  1727,  1734,  and  1741,  having  for  his 
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colleague  Legh  Master,  esquire,  of  New  Hall,  in  Ashton,  a 
connection  of  the  Leghs. 

Peter  Legh,  esquire,  the  second  Baron  of  Newton  of  his 
family,  who  was  born  on  the  22nd  August,  1669,  married  his 
cousin,  Frances  Legh,  of  Bruche,  in  March,  1687.  The 
Cheshire  gentry  of  that  day  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  a 
sort  of  social  club  at  each  others  houses,  and  the  club  is  said 
to  have  met  for  the  first  time  at  Lyme  Hall,  the  house  of 
Mr.  Legh.  Those  were  disturbed  times,  and  many  of  the 
members  were  known  to  have  leanings  to  the  exiled  family. 
Politics  naturally  formed  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  at 
their  meetings,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  opinions  of 
the  members  were  not  freely  expressed,  or  could  long  remain 
secret.  This  proved  a  serious  cause  of  trouble  to  Mr.  Legh, 
as  the  following  narrative  of  some  circumstances  in  his  life 
will  show. 

On  the  19th  July,  1694,  Mr.  Clark,  a  king's  messenger, 
and  Mr.  Lunt,  the  informer,  together  with  fourteen  Dutch 
troopers,  wearing  blue  cloaks  and  each  carrying  a  case  of 
pistols,  came  to  Lyme,  Mr.  Legh's  house  in  Cheshire,  betwixt 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  messenger,  with 
one  Oldham,  their  guide,  with  two  or  three  of  the  troopers, 
came  up  the  great  stairs  of  the  house  and  apprehended  Mr. 
Legh,  in  his  nightgown,  under  a  warrant  charging  him  with 
high  treason.  They  carried  him  out  of  his  dressing-room  to 
his  closet,  where  Mr.  Lunt  stood  with  two  or  three  Dutchmen. 
The  messenger  and  Mr.  Lunt  then  searched  Mr.  Legh's  papers 
until  twelve  o'clock,  putting  into  their  pockets  such  as  they 
thought  fit.  Mr.  Legh  was  then  taken  down  stairs  into  the 
parlour,  where  two  of  the  troopers  were  set  to  guard  him, 
whilst  search  was  made  in  every  room  and  place  in  the  house 
for  arms,  but  except  a  case  of  pistols  and  a  carbine  in  Mr. 
Legh's  closet,  which  they  seized  and  carried  away,  none  were 
found.  Mr.  Legh  was  taken  from  his  house  and  carried  that 
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night,  guarded  by  the  messenger  and  twelve  troopers,  to 
Knutsford.  Mr.  Lunt  set  his  own  saddle  upon  one  of  Mr. 
Legh's  best  horses  and  rode  away  with  it.  The  next  day 
they  carried  Mr.  Legh  to  Chester  Castle,  where  he  remained 
till  about  the  1st  September,  when  he,  in  company  with  Lord 
Molineux,  Sir  William  Gerard,  Sir  Thomas  Clifton,  Philip 
Langton,  esquire,  Mr.  Blundell,  and  others,  were  conducted  to 
London,  guarded  by  four  messengers  and  twenty-one  Dutch 
troopers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baker.  At  St. 
Giles's  they  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  messengers, 
by  whom  they  were  kept  three  days,  and  then  brought  before 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  having  examined  Mr.  Legh,  remanded  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  messengers,  and  after  three  days  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  on  a  warrant  which  charged  him  with  high 
treason  in  levying  war  against  their  Majesties,  and  adhering 
to  their  enemies. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  Tower,  where  he  occupied  its  worst 
room,  he  received  much  hard  usage,  and  at  first  even  his  wife 
was  not  allowed  to  see  him  or  hear  him  speak.  On  the  1 7th 
of  September,  however,  she  obtained  permission  to  see  him, 
on  condition  that  she  was  willing  to  share  his  confinement. 
On  the  24th  the  queen  relented,  and  authorised  the  keeper  of 
the  Tower  to  allow  Mr.  Legh  the  liberty  of  taking  walking 
exercise  in  it,  being  careful  not  to  allow  any  one  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him.  Still  he  must  have  been  watched 
with  great  jealousy,  for  on  his  mother,  Madam  Legh,  who' was 
active  in  getting  up  his  defence,  coming  under  his  window, 
and  from  there  asking  how  he  was,  a  sentinel  cocked  his 
musket  at  her  and  threatened  to  shoot  her  if  she  spoke 
another  word.  On  the  27th  of  September,  however,  his 
mother  and  his  two  sisters  obtained  permission  to  visit  him. 

On  the  7th  of  October  he  received  notice  to  prepare  for  his 
trial  at  Chester,  and  the  keeper  was-  ordered  to  admit  Sir 
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Thomas  Powis,  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  and  Mr.  Upton,  his 
counsel ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  Mr.  Beresford,  Mr. 
Banckes,  Mr.  Masters,  Lady  Chicheley,  and  Mrs.  Abigail 
Legh  to  see  him.  He  was  soon  afterwards  conducted  to 
Chester  Castle,  guarded  by  a  party  of  horse,  the  gentleman 
porter,  and  gentleman  gaoler  of  the  tower,  and  two  warders  ; 
and  being  there  called  to  the  bar  he  was  discharged  without  a 
trial.* 

On  the  15th  April,  1696,  Mr.  Legh  was  again  apprehended, 
and  once  more  committed  to  Chester  Castle,  charged  with 
high  treason,  for  which  there  seems  to  have  been  no  founda- 
tion ;  for  when  brought  up  for  trial  he  was  again  immediately 
acquitted.  The  second  commitment  probably  originated  in 
an  unfounded  suspicion  of  his  being  in  some  way  implicated 
in  the  plot  to  assassinate  the  king,  in  which  Sir  George 
Barclay  was  said  to  be  engaged. f  In  1 699  Mr.  Legh  founded 
the  school  at  Newton,  and  endowed  it  with  £55  10s.  a  year. 
On  the  29th  of  September,  1709,  he  founded  Trinity  Chapel 
in  Warrington,  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants  and  others,  and 
in  1713,  in  consequence  of  some  difference  about  the  election 
of  a  churchwarden  for  Warrington,  the  master  of  the  Free 
School,  who  was  also  the  rector,  wrote  him  the  following 
letter  :— 

Warrington,  March  ye  30th,  1713. 
Honrd  S' 

However  I  may  be  represented,  yet  you  may  assure  yr  self  yt  I  will 
not  in  ye  election  of  a  church  warden,  or  upon  any  other  account  do 
anything  purposely  to  oppose  you,  and  I  am  fully  perswaded  yt  you 
will  not  be  displeased  if  1  am  backward  to  betray  ye  rights  of  ye  church 
committed  to  my  care.  If  yr  business  wd  allow  I  cd  wish  yt  you  wd  be 
present  at  ye  election  yt  you  might  see  w*  yr  own  eyes  it  is  mine 
earnest  desire  (according  to  ye  direction  of  the  apostle)  yt  nothing  be 
done  throu'  strife  or  vain  glory ;  and  yt  ministers  may  not  despise  y'r 
parishioners,  nor  parishioners  trample  upon  God's  ministers.  Good 
S>-  if  to  pray  for  yr  deliverance  when  you  were  in  danger,  if  to  run  to 
the  church  w*k  my  scholars  to  bless  God  upon  the  joyfull  news  of  your 

*  Trials  at  Manchester  in  1694,  Chetham  Society,  p.  40. 
t  Late  Conspiracy,  p.  32. 
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being  acquitted,  if  to  vote  on  your  side  (tho*  thereby  I  disobliged  some 
friends,  not  to  say  benefactors),  if  alwaies  to  speak  well  of  you  and  to 
defend  yr  cause,  even  in  ye  presence  of  ye  E.  of  Warrington,  if  these 
are  testimonies  y4  I  love  to  oppose  you,  I  must  needs  think  yt  1  labor 
under  an  hard  fate.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  y*  Mr.  Stretch  is 
not  tenant  to  ye  E.  of  Warrington  (if  his  words  can  be  believed),  and 
my  kindness  to  him  in  making  choice  of  him  for  a  warden  was  because 
he  is  a  good  man,  frequents  ye  church  and  ye  sacrament,  was  formerly 
my  usher,  and  alwaies  respectfull  to  me.  I  heartily  thank  you  for 
yr  patience  in  hearing  me  truly  to  represent  matters  at  ye  meeting  of 
ye  feoffees,  and  for  all  yr  former  favors,  and  I  wish  I  had  had  y1'  hand 
and  seal  wcil  I  believe  you  wd  never  have  started  from. 

The  election  of  wardens  is  on  Thursday,  Easter  week. 

All  or  services  wait  upon  yr  self,  y1'  good  lady,  Madam  Legh  and  all 
your  worthy  family,  and  more  especially  his  who  is  kd  sr 

Y1'  much  obliged,  and  most  humble  and 
faithfull  servt 

SAMUEL  SHAW. 
This  for  Peter  Legh,  Esquire,  at  his  Lyme,  post  paid. 

In  the  autumn  of  1715  Mr.  Legh  incurred  a  fresh  political 
danger.  Mr.  Forster,  followed  by  the  Earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Wintoun,  Nithsdale,  and  Carnwath,  and  by  the  Lords  Wid- 
drington  and  Nairn,  raised  the  standard  of  the  Pretender,  and 
led  a  small  army  into  England,  which  reached  Lancaster  at 
the  beginning  of  November.  The  club  of  Cheshire  gentle- 
men, which  has  been  already  mentioned,  met  at  Ashley  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Assheton,  the  Governor 
or  Constable  of  Chester  Castle,  to  decide  whether  they  should 
rise  to  support  the  chevalier  St.  George.  Mr.  Legh,  who  is 
reported  to  have  been  amongst  those  present  at  the  meeting 
when  the  question  was  debated,  could  not  but  remember  the 
jeopardy  he  had  been  in  before,  and  he  doubtless  voted  against 
the  rising,  and  probably  carried  a  resolution  which  it  is  said  was  ^ 
decided  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  Portraits  of 
this  club  of  Cheshire  gentlemen  were  formerly  preserved  at 
Ashley  Hall,  but  they  have  since  been  removed  to  Lord 
Egerion's  seat,  at  Tatton  Hall.  Mr.  Legh's  portrait,  which  is 
amongst  them,  and  of  which  there  is  a  half-length  duplicate  at 
Lyme,  represents  him  as  a  robust  country  gentleman,  in  a 
russet  brown  dress,  with  no  look  of  treason  in  his  countenance, 
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but  much  of  that  integrity  for  which  he  was  justly  esteemed. 
At  Lyme  he  maintained  the  hospitality  it  was  thought 
befitted  his  rank  and  station.  The  poet  Byrom  has  recorded 
a  visit  which  he  paid  him  there  on  the  9th  September,  1728  ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  that  singular  work  Hurlo  Thrumlo,  its 
author,  whose  real  name  was  Johnston,  but  who  gloried  in 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Lord  Flame,"  praises  him  for  his  courtesy 
and  the  noble  qualities  he  exhibited  in  the  life  he  led  as  a 
country  gentleman.  In  1728  Mr.  Legh,  having  no  children, 
settled  his  great  estates  upon  his  four  nephews  in  succession 
in  tail  male.  His  sense  of  the  injustice  he  had  sustained  in 
the  two  State  prosecutions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
clung  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  but  it  was  tempered  by  a 
Christian  spirit.  Alluding  to  it  in  some  instructions  for  his 
will,  written  in  his  own  hand,  he  says,  "  I  would  have  no 
"  monument  set  over  me  but  a  plain  brass  nailed  to  the  wall, 
"  to  express  my  innocency  in  that  wicked  conspiracy  by  false 
"  witnesses,  imprisonment,  and  trials  in  1694  and  1696,  and 
"  that  I  die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  looking 
"  on  it  to  be  the  best  and  purest  of  churches,  and  that  I  do 
"  most  sincerely  wish  it  may  continue  for  ever/' 

Mr.  Legh  survived  his  wife  many  years  ;  and  dying  in 
January,  1741,  was  buried  at  Win  wick. 

Peter  Legh,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  as  third  Baron  of 
Newton  of  his  family,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Legh,  Esq., 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  former  member  for  Newton,  and 
who  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Fleetwood, 
Esq.,  was  owner  of  Bank  in  Brotherton.  Mr.  Legh,  who  was 
born  at  his  father's  house  at  Bank,  was  baptised  at  Aughton, 
on  the  7th  January,  1707.  In  1727,  when  he  was  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Cambridge,  he  was  honoured  with  the  friendship 
of  John  Byrom,  the  poet,  an  intimacy  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  sign  that  he  kept  good  company  ;  for  the  good  rule  noscitur 
a  so c Us  is  generally  true.  In  January,  1737,  he  married 
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Martha,  the  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Bennett,  Esq.,  of 
Wilts.  In  1 748  he  gave  an  additional  bell  to  complete  the 
peal  at  Disley,  and  the  words  "  Peter  Legh,  Lord  of 
"  Lyme,"  are  inscribed  on  it.  In  1747  Mr.  Legh  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Newton,  and  he  was  again  returned 
in  the  parliaments  of  1754,  1761,  and  1762.  In  1747  he 
had  for  his  colleague  Sir  Thomas  Grey  Egerton,  baronet. 
In  1754  and  1761,  his  colleague  was  Eandle  Wilbraham, 
Esq.,  of  Rode.  In  1766  Thomas  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Ashton 
Heyes,  was  elected  in  the  latter's  place.  In  1768  Mr. 
Legh's  colleague  was  his  relative,  Anthony  James  Legh 
Keck,  Esq. 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  must  be  our  excuse  for 
giving  a  short  account  of  an  incident  which  brings  an  ancestor 
of  his  own  name  before  us  in  connection  with  the  great  seal 
on  a  remarkable  occasion.  In  a  recent  book,  which  gives 
some  anecdotes  of  the  clavis  regni,  or  key  of  the  kingdom, 
us  the  great  seal  is  called,  we  have  some  account  of  its 
occasional  travels  and  adventures.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
going  to  Palestine,  though  he  left  his  lord  chancellor  at  home, 
took  the  great  seal  with  him,  under  the  charge  of  Malchien 
its  keeper,  who,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  knights  and 
courtiers,  always  carried  it  about  his  neck.  Off  the  isle  of 
Cyprus  he  fell  overboard  with  the  great  seal  about  his  neck, 
which  having  thus  helped  to  drown  him, now  "enriches  the  ooze 
"  and  bottom  of  the  sea."  Charles  II,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  Worcester,  carried  with  him  the  great  seal,  where 
to  avoid  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ironsides,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  found  a  watery  grave  in  the  Severn,  and  to 
be  still  remaining  there  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  some  future 
Oldbuck.  James  II,  as  we  know,  designed  that  his  great  seal 
should  share  a  similar  fate,  when  escaping  from  Whitehall, 
on  10th  December,  1688,  he  dropped  it  into  the  Thames,  and 
intended  by  so  doing  to  embarrass  the  new  government.  But 
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this  time  the  grave  surrendered  its  victim  ;  for  a  fisherman 
plying  his  vocation  fortunately  drew  it  up  in  his  net,  and 
carried  it  at  once  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Amongst  the  lawyers 
who  soon  after  came  to  present  an  address  of  loyal  attachment 
to  the  prince,  came  Serjeant  Maynard,  Serjeant  Rawlinson, 
and  Anthony  Keck,  esquire.  The  serjeant  was  then  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year ;  and  the  prince  meaning  to  be  gracious, 
observed  to  him — "  Oh  Mr.  Serjeant,  at  your  venerable  age 
"  you  must  have  outlived  many  of  your  contemporaries,  and 
"have  witnessed  many  changes  in  the  law;"  to  which  this 
was  the  Serjeant's  ready  rejoinder—"  It  is  quite  true,  sire,  and 
"  if  your  majesty  had  not  come,  I  should  have  survived  the 
"  law  itself."  To  Serjeant  Maynard  and  his  two  companions, 
under  the  title  of  Lords  Commissioners,  on  the  4th  March, 
was  committed  the  custody  of  that  great  seal  which,  after 
being  drowned,  had  been  so  marvellously  fished  up  again  ;  and 
with  it  all  writs  and  patents  continued  to  be  sealed  until  the 
22rd  May,  when  a  new  seal  was  ordered  to  be  made.* 

Tn  the  year  1751  Mr.  Legh  founded  a  school  on  his  estate 
at  Lowton,  and  endowed  it  with  £20  a  year.  From  very 
remote  times,  and  even  down  to  modern  days,  the  privileges  of 
members  of  parliament  were  very  great.  They  had  privilege 
of  speech,  of  person,  of  their  domestics,  and  of  their  lands 
and  goods.  As  to  privilege  of  speech,  an  act  of  the  first 
parliament  of  William  and  Mary  declared  that  the  freedom  of 
speech,  nnd  debates  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not 
to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of 
parliament.  Mr.  Shippen's  arrest  and  imprisonment,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard,  proceeded  from  parliament,  and  not 
from  any  less  authority.  The  other  privileges  of  persons, 
servants,  and  land,  were  immunities  as  ancient  as  Edward  the 
Confessor.  This  included  formerly  not  only  privilege  from 

*  Jeaffreson's  Book  about  Lawyers,  I,  44. 
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all  illegal  violence,  but  also  from  legal  arrests,  and  seizures 
by  process  of  law;  but  now  by  10  George  III,  all  these 
privileges  are  abolished,  except  that  the  person  of  any  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  not  thereby  be  subjected  tc 
arrest  or  imprisonment.  This  history  of  parliamentary  privi- 
lege is  introduced  by  way  of  preface  to  the  following  document, 
which  Mr.  Legh,  just  before  the  privilege  was  abolished 
for  ever,  gave  to  one  of  his  servants  to  protect  him  from 
arrest  or  imprisonment ;  a  document  which  is  worth  pre- 
serving, as  it  is  probably  one  of  the  latest  protections  of  that 
sort  ever  given  :  — 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  I,  Peter  Legh,  of 
Lyme-within-Hanley,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  Esq.,  send  greeting. 
Know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  Peter  Legh,  have  employed  and  retained  the 
bearer  hereof,  James  Pilling,  of  Houghton  Green,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  chapman,  my  servant,  and  about  my  affairs  and  occations 
for  twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof,  if  this  present  Parliament  so 
long  continue.  And  I  do  hereby  will  and  require  all  persons  to  forbear 
to  arrest,  attach,  or  imprison  him,  the  said  James  Pilling,  but  to  permit 
and  suffer  him  peaceably  and  quietly  to  go  about  his  business  at  his 
pleasure  without  any  disturbance,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
their  peril.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1764. 

PETER  LEGH.         (L.S.) 

But  Mr.  Legh  had  in  his  service  another  man,  who  was  far 
more  remarkable  than  his  protected  servant,  James  Pilling. 
Of  this  person,  whose  name  was  Joseph  Walton,  we  have  the 
following  account  in  his  obituary  notice : — "  Buried  at 
"  Disley,  in  Cheshire,  June  2,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1753, 
"  Mr.  Joseph  Walton,  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
"'  born  at  Mossley  Common,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  in  the 
"  county  of  Lancaster,  and  married  his  wife  from  Eccles,  in 
"  the  same  county.  They  were  a  happy  couple  72  years.  She 
"  died  in  the  94th  year  of  her  age.  He  was  park  keeper  to 
"  the  late  Peter  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Lyme,  and  his  father,  for 
"  04  years,  and  did  live  and  show  the  red  deer  to  most  of  the 
"  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
"  general  satisfaction  of  all  who  ever  saw  them,  for  he  could 
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"  have  driven  and  commanded  them  at  his  pleasure,  as  if  they 
"they  had  been  common  horned  cattle.  In  the  reign  of 
"  Queen  Anne,  Squire  Legh  was  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire, 
"  in  company  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  ;  among  them  was 
"  Sir  Roger  Mason,  who  was  then  one  of  the  members 
"  of  the  said  county.  They  being  merry  and  free,  Esq.  Legh 
"  said  his  keeper  should  drive  twelve  brace  of  stags  to 
"  Windsor  forest,  as  a  present  to  the  queen.  Sir  Roger 
"  opposed  this  with  a  wager  of  500  guineas,  that  neither  his 
"  keeper  nor  any  other  person  could  drive  twelve  brace  of 
"  stags  from  Lyme  Park  to  Windsor  on  any  occasion.  Esq. 
"  Legh  accepted  the  wager  from  Sir  Roger,  and  immediately 
"  sent  a  messenger  to  Lyme  for  his  keeper,  who  directly  came 
"  to  his  master,  who  told  him  that  he  must  immediately 
"  prepare  himself  to  drive  twelve  brace  of  stags  to  Windsor 
"  forest,  for  a  wager  of  500  guineas  ;  so  he  gave  the  Esq., 
"  his  master,  this  answer,  that  he  would  at  his  command  drive 
"  him  twelve  brace  of  stags  to  Windsor,  or  to  any  other  part 
"  of  the  kingdom,  by  his  worship's  directions,  or  he  would 
"  lose  his  life  and  fortune.  He  accordingly  undertook  and 
"  accomplished  this  most  astonishing  performance,  which  is 
"  not  to  be  adeqnated  in  the  annalls  of  the  most  ancient 
"  history.  He  was  a  man  of  low  stature,  not  bulky,  of  a 
"  fresh  complexion  and  pleasant  countenance,  and  he  believed 
"  he  had  drunk,  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor  one  day  with  another 
"  for  about  60  years  of  his  time,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
"  time  he  drank  plentifully,  which  was  agreeable  to  his  con- 
"  stitution  and  a  comfort  to  himself.  He  was  a  very  mild 
"  tempered  man  ;  he  knew  behaviour,  was  cheerful  company, 
"  and  was  allowed  by  all  who  knew  him  to  be  as  fine  a  keeper 
"  as  any  in  England.  In  the  103rd  year  of  his  age  he  was 
"  at  the  hunting  and  killing  of  a  buck,  with  the  Hon.  Sir 
"  George  Warren,  in  his  park  at  Poynton,  and  performed  that 
"  diversion  with  astonishment.  It  was  the  fifth  generation 
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"  of  the  Warren  family  with  which  he  had  performed  that 
"  diversion  in  his  time  at  Poynton  Park." 
There  must  have  been  some  latent  truth  in  the  story  of 
Orpheus  and  his  power  to  move  the  brute  creation  by  strains 
of  music  ;  for  Playford,  in  his  "  History  of  Music/'  says  : — 
"  As  I  travelled  some  years  since  near  Royston,  I  met  a  herd 
"  of  stags,  about  20,  on  the  road,  following  a  bagpipe. 
"  While  the  music  played  they  went  forward  ;  when  it  ceased 
"  they  all  stood  still ;  and  in  this  manner  they  were  brought 
"  out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court."* 

Probably  Mr.  Walton,  of  whom  there  is  an  original  portrait 
still  preserved  at  Lyme  Hall,  accomplished  his  great  feat  by 
the  aid  of  some  instrument  more  musical  than  the  bagpipe. 

In  1774  Robert  Vernon  Atherton  Gwyllim,  esquire,  of 
Bewsey,  and  the  former  member,  Mr.  Legh  Keck,  were 
returned  members  for  Newton;  but  in  1780  Thomas  Peter 
Legh,  esquire,  Mr.  Legh's  nephew,  and  Thomas  Davenport, 
esquire,  were  the  members ;  but  Mr.  Davenport,  who  was 
a  barrister,  and  afterwards  became  a  serjeant-at-law,  seems  to 
have  resigned  his  seat  in  1 782,  and  Richard  Pepper  Arden  (after- 
wards Lord  Alvanley),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
connected  with  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  whom, 
in  allusion  to  his  name,  a  witty  Frenchman  called  "Monsieur 
"  Poivre  Ardent,"  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Arden 
went  from  the  school  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  in  176'J  ana  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. After  sitting  two  years  for  Newton  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1784.  In  179C  he  was 
elected  for  Hastings,  and  in  1794  and  1798  for  Bath.  In 
the  House  he  was  distinguished  for  speaking  with  spirit, 
ready  wit,  and  intelligence.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  lawyer,  and  in  1 783  he  became  Solicitor-General ;  in  1  784 

*  Encyclopaedia  Met.,  xvi,  438. 
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Attorney-General  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  In  1788  he 
was  made  Master  of  the  Eolls,  and  was  knighted.  In  1801 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common*  Pleas,  was  sworn  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  made  Baron  Alvanley.  In  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  his  judgments  raised  him  in  the  general  esteem 
as  a  great  lawyer.  When  Dr.  Samuel  Ogden,  the  Wood- 
wardian  Professor  at-  Cambridge,  who  was  not  a  favourite 
with  the  junior  members  of  the  University,  had  written  three 
copies  of  verses  in  Latin,  English,  and  Arabic,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  III,  the  following  epigram  from  Mr.  Arden's 
pen  appeared  upon  them  : — 

When  Ogden  his  prosaic  verse 

In  Latin  numbers  drest, 
The  Roman  language  proved  too  weak 

To  stand  the  critic's  test. 
In  English  verse  he  ventured  next 

With  rhyme  for  his  defence, 
But  ah  !  rhyme  only  would  not  do, 

They  still  expected  sense. 
Enraged  the  doctor  swore  he'd  place 

On  critics  no  reliance, 
Involved  his  thoughts  in  Arabic, 

And  bid  them  all  defiance. 

An  account  of  the  life  of  Lord  Alvanley  will  be  found  in 
Foss's  Lives  of  the  Judges,  and  in  the  Manchester  School 
Kegister,*  Lord  Alvanley  died  March  19th,  1804. 

In  i  783  and  1784  Thomas  Peter  Legh,  esquire,  of  Golborne, 
and  Serjeant  Davenport,  who  was* now  Sir  Thomas  Davenport, 
of  Hendon,  knight,  were  elected  members  ;  and  on  Sir  Thomas 
Davenport's  death,  shortly  afterwards,  Thomas  Brooke,  esquire, 
of  Ashton  Heyes,  was  elected  in  his  place.  In  1790  the  same 
two  members,  Mr.  Legh  and  Mr.  Brooke,  were  again  elected. 

Mr.  Peter  Legh,  the  third  baron  of  Newton,  died  on  29th 
May,  I79f2,  and  was  buried  at  Disley,  leaving  only  four 
daughters,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  entail,  were  incapable  of 
succeeding  to  the  barony,  which  therefore  descended  to  his 
nephew,  the  member,  Thomas  Peter  Legh,  esquire. 

*  Chetham  Society,  vol.  I,  45. 
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Thomas  Peter  Legh,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  so  became  the  fourth 
baron  of  Newton  of  his  name,  had  already  been  one  of  the 
sitting  members  for  that  borough.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  war  that  succeeded  it, 
Mr.  Legh  showed  his  loyalty  by  raising,  in  March,  1794, 
a  cavalry  regiment,  called  the  Third  Lancashire  Light 
Dragoons,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Of  this  regi- 
ment he  was  made  colonel ;  and  when  a  new  parliament 
was  called  in  1796,  he  was  again  elected,  with  Thomas 
Brooke,  Esquire,  of  Norton,  to  represent  Newton.*  On  the 
17th  August,  in  the  following  year,  however  (1797),  while  he 
was  serving  with  his  regiment,  he  died  suddenly  at  Piershill 
barracks,  in  Scotland,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Winwick, 
and  interred  in  the  family  burial  place.  Colonel  Legh  made 
a  will,  by  which  the  barony  of  Newton,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  other  estates,  passed  to  his  son,  Thomas  Legh  (at  that 
time  an  infant),  in  tail  male,  with  remainder  to  his  second 
son,  William  Legh,  in  like  manner.  Colonel  Legh's  death 
occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Newton.  Ever 
since  the  year  1620  the  right  of  election  had  been  declared 
to  be  vested  in  the  freeholders  of  the  borough,  some  of  whom 
were  the  absolute  owners  of  estates  of  inheritance  in  the 
borough,  while  the  others  were  the  owners  of  freehold  estates 
for  lives,  held  by  lease  from  some  of  the  other  owners  of 
land.  These  last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  class  of 
electors,  were  very  naturally  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  their  landlords.  On  Colonel  Legh's  death,  his 
devisee  being  an  infant,  there  arose,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  borough,  a  contest  for  the  vacant  seat, 
and  two  candidates  entered  the  field  to  contend  for  it. 
Colonel  Patten,  afterwards  Peter  Patten  Bold,  Esq.,  issued  an 

*  A  full  length  portrait  of  Col.  Legh  in  his  uniform  was  painted  by  Crank, 
of  Warrington,  and  was  engraved  by  John  Hardy. 
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address  asking  the  votes  of  the  electors  on  the  Legh  interest, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Legh  and  the  executor  of  the  late  Colonel  Legh's 
will  signifying  their  intention  to  support  him ;  but  their 
interest,  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  the  devisee,  and  there 
being  none  of  the  family  of  age,  being  supposed  to  be  weak, 
another  candidate,  Thomas  Langford  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere, 
sought  the  seat  on  independent  grounds,  and  put  out  the 
following  address  : — 

To  the  Worthy  and  Independent  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Newton. 

The  death  of  Colonel  Legh  having  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  Parliament 
for  the  Borough  of  Newton,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  you  my  best  services 
as  his  successor,  and  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your  support  and  interest 
at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  flattering  support  I  have  already  met  with  on  my  canvass  I  hope 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  event  of  the  election ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  be 
proper  that  the  same  activity  and  perseverance  which  has  been  hitherto 
manifested  amongst  my  numerous  friends  should  be  continued  till  the 
day  of  election  is  over. 

I  hope  I  am  sufficiently  known  amongst  you  all  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  at  large  into  my  political  sentiments,  or  to  state 
particularly  how  much  I  have  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  the 
borough  at  heart,  suffice  it  therefore  to  say  I  have  the  highest  veneration 
for  our  present  happy  Constitution,  which  I  will  ever  support ;  and 
that  should  I  be  honoured  with  your  choice,  it  will  be  my  constant  study 
to  promote  the  prosperity,  happiness,  and  independence  of  the  borough 
in  everything  within  my  power. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obliged 
and  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  LANGFORD  BROOKE. 

Mere  Hall,  August  31st,  1797. 

This  address,  which  shows  that  the  borough  was  roused, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  following  placard  : — 

Esteemed  Fellow  Freeholders  of  the  Ancient  Borough  of  Newton. 

Gentlemen, — For  three  centuries  past  we  have  been  deprived  and 
debarred  of  one  of  the  most  essential  privileges  of  freeborn  Englishmen, 
viz.,  that  of  choosing  our  representatives  in  Parliament,  by  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Haydock  Family,  who,  by 
undue  and  illegal  influence  have  at  all  elections  commanded  us  to  give 
our  forced  votes  for  such  persons  (how  ill  soever  qualified  for  our 
representatives)  which  they  alone  were  pleased  to  impose  on  us.  The 
important  period  is  now  come  when  we  must  vindicate  our  rights,  or  be 
for  ever  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  all  men.  Shall  Englishmen  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  compelled  to  give  their  votes  agreeable  to  the  arbitrary 
mandates  of  ^  the  executors  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  representative? 
Heaven  forbid  it!  We  are  all  slaves  indeed  if  we  tamely  submit  to 
such  impositions. 
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T.  L.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Mere,  now  voluntarily  offers  himself  as  your 
representative.  The  private  virtues,  the  generosity,  humanity,  and 
benevolence  of  this  gentleman  are  too  well  known  to  be  now  commented 
on.  His  loyalty,  honour,  integrity,  and  public  spirit,  are  unimpeachable, 
and  he  will  be  faithful  to  your  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  what  can 
be  expected  from  his  rival  for  your  favours  ?  Where  and  when  were  his 
generosity  and  benevolence  manifested?  Where  and  when  will  they 
ever  be  ?  Not  at  Newton !  nor  elsewhere.  Maturely  consider  this 
subject,  and  let  us  acquit  ourselves  as  independent  and  honest  men, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences,  and  be  not  shamefully 
compelled  to  act  as  tyrants  would  willingly  oblige  us. — Your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

A  FREEHOLDER. 

Newton,  September  4,  1797. 

This   handbill   was   followed    by    another,    which    ran    as 
follows  : — 
To  the  Worthy  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newton,  Lancashire. 

Now  is  the  time  to  shake  off  the  vassalage  you  have  laboured  under 
for  many  years.  Choose  your  own  representative  in  Parliament. 
Never  be  dictated  to.  Consider  the  prosperity  of  the  borough  ;  the 
trade  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  are  at  stake.  You  have  now  no 
indulgences  to  expect.  Be  free  and  make  yourselves  of  consequence  to 
your  country. 

A  BROTHER  BURGESS. 

The  papers  issued  by  Colonel  Patten,  if  there  were  any, 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  his  rival's  friends,  who  were  very 
active,  shortly  put  out  the  following  appeal : — 

Worthy  and  Independent  Burgesses  of  Newton. 

I  have  this  morning  had  an  address  put  into  my  hands,  with  the 
signature  of  E.  C.  Legh  affixed  to  it,  in  which  she  (supposing  this  to  be 
Mrs.  Legh  of  Goulbourne)  avows  her  intention  to  support  Mr.  Patten, 
one  of  the  candidates  at  your  ensuing  election,  because  he  is  her 
relation.  The  ingenuity  of  the  subtle  gentleman  and  his  friends,  in 
pointing  this  out  to  the  old  lady,  here  shines  forth — I  give  them  great 
praise  for  it — but  I  must  confess  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  his  last 
leeble  effort  to  entice  some  of  you  to  espouse  his  cause,  finding  that  the 
voices  of  the  independent  electors  of  Newton  are  not  to  be  biassed  by 
bountiful  promises,  or  the  threats  of  vengeance  of  the  almighty 
Comptrollers  General  of  the  House  of  Haydock. 

I  wish  the  deluded  old  lady  had  for  one  moment  considered  before 
she  had  sent  forth  this  paper.  Nay,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  it  is  not 
her  own  publication,  as  she  must  know  that  Mr.  Langford  Brooke  is  as 
near  a  relation  to  her  as  Mr.  Patten;  indeed,  I  believe  either  would  be 
traced  with  difficulty  ;  some  ignorant  person  must  have  written  it,  and 
impudently  dared  to  subscribe  her  name.  It  may  come,  and  perhaps 
it  does,  from  one  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  own  supporters  who 
always  remembers  family  connections,  and  attends  to  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  his  nearest  relations. 
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The  characters  I  hear  of  the  two  gentlemen  would  leave  me  no  doubt, 
were  I  Mrs.  Legh,  which  of  the  two  I  should  support.  I  can  hear  of 
no  action  of  Mr.  Brooke's  that  should  make  the  old  lady  ashamed  to 
own  him  as  her  kinsman  as  well  as  Mr.  Patten.  Far  from  it — he  is  too 
well  known  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  me  to  say  anything  of  him. 
The  character  given  him  by  your  worthy  friend,  Black  George,  is  the 
best  I  have  seen,  and  is  as  true  as  it  is  good. 

1  do  not  at  all  wish  to  depreciate  the  other  gentleman — he  appears 
to  me  not  to  be  the  choice  of  this  town.  The  heart  of  every  one  is  for 
Mr.  Brooke,  though  Mr.  Patten  may  have  some  few  voices  obtained  by 
threats  and  fear.  Before  you  give  your  votes  on  Friday,  lay  your  hands 
upon  your  hearts,  and  then  decide  which  of  the  two  you  think  most 
worthy  to  represent  you — let  no  interest  have  any  sway.  Remember 
that  you  are  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  and  God  forbid  you  should  forswear 
yourselves,  or  vote  against  your  consciences. 

A   FRIEND. 
Newton,  12th  September,  1796. 

The  next  paper  which  Langford  Brooke's  friends  put  out 
was  especially  addressed  to  the  leaseholders  of  the  borough, 
and  was  as  follows  :  — 

A  Hint  to  the  Leasehold  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Newton. 

Gentlemen, — You  are  engaged  in  a  contest,  who  shall  represent  you  in 
Parliament ;  and  threats  are  being  made  use  of  by  the  executors  of  the 
late  member,  or  their  agents,  against  you,  if  you  vote  contrary  to  their 
mandates.  Nothing  can  be  so  like  undue  influence,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  freedom  of  election.  If  not  granting  you  leave  to  add  a  life  to 
theirs,  is  what  you  dread — consider  whether  on  the  terms  lately  offered, 
it  would  not  be  madness  in  you  to  do  it. — [A  brother  Burgess,  I  am 
told,  was  asked,  by  these  conscientious  agents  twenty-four  years' 
purchase  to  put  in  a  life,  when  twenty-four  would  have  bought  a 
perpetual  estate  of  inheritance.  He  refused  it — for  he  had  better  to 
have  sunk  the  money  at  the  high  interest  he  may  get  for  the  life  than 
taken  the  lease.] — Be  not  afraid — they  have  no  power  to  lease,  sell,  or 
exchange,  (as  I  am  told)  so  that  they  must  run  out  the  lives,  vote  as 
you  will — so  that  you  have  nothing  to  expect,  nor  anything  to  fear  from 
them.  Let  the  world  know,  if  they  use  any  undue  influence,  and  see 
the  consequence. 

Be  steady  to  your  purpose,  and  give  yourselves  consequence.  Assert 
the  right  of  Englishmen,  and  by  showing  what  you  can  do,  you  will 
secure  to  yourselves  and  families  an  independent  right  that  will 
always  keep  the  usurpers  of  the  borough  in  awe. 

You  know  the  candidates  for  the  borough  better  than  I  do — chuse 
that  man  whose  character  you  most  approve  of. 

Independency — honour — honesty — liberality — veracity — and  steadi- 
ness, are  good  ingredients  to  make  a  Member  of  Parliament  out  of. 

Be  wise  whilst  you  have  the  opportunity.  Free  yourselves  and  your 
posterity  from  slavery  and  vassalage.— Your  well-wisher, 

A  BURGESS  or  NEWTON. 
12th  September,  1797. 
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One  of  the  Newton  electioneers  tried  his  hand  upon  a 
squib  in  verse  in  support  of  Mr.  Langford  Brooke ;  and  the 
verse,  which  was  not  above  the  average  of  such  squibs,  was 
as  follows  :  — 

AN   ELECTION   SONG. 

Come,  come,  my  fellow-burgesses, 

To  th'  hustings  let's  away, 
And  give  our  votes  for  T.  L.  Brooke, 

And  spurn  tyrannic  sway. 

For  a  voting  we  will  go,  &c. 

Three  hundred  years  we've  been  depriv'd 

By  Haydock's  haughty  house 
To  chuse  our  Representative, 

But  take  what  tyrants  chose. 

Now  a  voting  we  will  go,  &c. 

Remember  we  are  Englishmen — 

Have  this  inherent  right, 
To  chuse  a  man  we  judge  most  fit, 

And  favours  will  requite. 

Then  a  voting  we  will  go,  &c. 

Then  be  not  basely  bought  or  brib'd 

But  spurn  despotic  sway  ; 
Your  independence  now  maintain, 

And  Brooke  shall  win  the  day. 

So  a  voting  we  will  go,  Ac. 

At  the  poll,  which,  most  unreasonably  as  we  should  now 
think,  lasted  for  four  days,  having  been  taken  on  the  15th 
16th,  18th,  and  19th  September,  1797,  the  number  of  votes 
polled  for  Mr.  Langford  Brooke  was  thirty-nine,  and  for 
Colonel  Patten  thirty-seven,  and  Mr.  Langford  Brooke  con- 
sequently obtained  the  seat ;  and  his  triumph  was  celebrated 
in  the  usual  way  by  a  dinner,  at  which,  among  the  toasts 
drunk,  were  the  following  : — "  May  puss  in  Pattens  never 
"  cross  the  Brooke  of  independency,  and  may  the  borough  of 
"  Newton  never  be  gulled  by  a  Heron."  (This  was  an  allusion 
to  the  name  of  Colonel  Legh's  executor.)  "  Success  to  Mr. 
"  Langford  Brooke,  of  Mere,  who,  like  a  good  magistrate, 
"  endeavours  to  free  an  apprentice  from  a  bad  master;"  and 
"  May  the  borough  of  Newton  never  be  clogged  with  pattens.'1 
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But  Mr.  Langford  Brooke's  triumph  was  not  long  lived  : 
for  a  petition  was  presented  against  his  return  ;  and  on  its 
coming  on  for  hearing  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  following  December,  they  struck  off  a  number 
of  votes  on  each  side,  and  in  the  end  unseated  Mr.  Langford 
Brooke,  and  reported  that  Colonel  Patten  had  a  majority  of 
six  above  his  opponent,  and  was  consequently  entitled  to  the 
seat. 

The  two  candidates  suffered  severely  in  purse  by  the  con- 
test for  an  honour  which,  if  given  spontaneously,  would  have 
been  of  value,  but  which,  being  purchased,  ceased  to  have 
any  worth. 

Mr.  Brooke,  of  Norton,  and  Colonel  Patten,  sat  for  Newton, 
after  the  contested  election  of  J797  had  given  the  latter  the 
disputed  seat.  They  saw  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  brought  about,  and  in  1802,  when  a  new  parliament 
was  called,  they  were  again  returned  as  members  for  the 
borough.  In  1806,  Mr.  Brooke  and  Colonel  Heron  were 
returned,  and  Colonel  Patten,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
taken  the  name  of  Bold,  and  was  become  Peter  Patten  Bold, 
sat  in  that  parliament  for  Lancaster.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Malmesbury,  and  died  on  the  17th  October,  1819.  In  the 
parliament  of  1807,  the  old  member,  Mr.  Brooke,  gave  place 
to  John  Ireland  Blackburne,  Esq.,  and  Col.  Heron  was  again 
elected  as  his  colleague.  In  this  year  occurred  the  defeat  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  In  1814 
the  same  members  were  again  returned ;  but  Colonel  Heron, 
now  become  a  general,  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  steward  and  bailiff  of  the  three  hundreds  of 
Chiltern,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  which  was  then  the  cir- 
cuitous way  of  vacating  a  seat  in  parliament.  In  J816 
Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  of  Lyme  Park,  the  owner  of  the  borough, 
and  the  son  and  devisee  of  the  late  Colonel  Legh,  having 
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attained  his  majority,  was  elected  in  bis  place  ;  and  in  1818 
he  and  Thomas  Claughton,  Esq.,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
been  colonel  of  the  Newton  volunteers,  raised  in  J803,  were 
returned  as  the  members  for  Newton.  Mr.  Legh,  who  was  a 
minor  at  his  father's  death,  being  desirous,  after  leaving  the 
University,  to  improve  his  mind  by  travelling,  determined  on 
visiting  the  east,  where  it  was  then  by  no  means  so  safe  to 
travel  as  it  has  since  become,  and  where,  to  add  to  its  other 
dangers,  the  plague  was  then  raging.  Undeterred,  however, 
either  by  obstacles  or  dangers,  after  he  had  visited  the  Egean, 
and  seen  Myteleue,  Scio,  Delos,  Mycone,  Athens.  Zante,  and 
Malta,  he  sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  he  passed  up 
the  Nile  into  Nubia.  As  one  of  the  earliest  travellers  who 
ever  penetrated  by  the  Nile  route  as  far  as  Ibrim,  Mr.  Legh 
only  effected  his  purpose  by  using  his  sword  to  the  sheik  of 
Dehr,  not  as  a  weapon,  but  as  a  bribe.  He  did  not,  however, 
resort  to  any  of  the  unblushing  falsehoods  to  which  De 
Saulcy  confesses  himself  to  have  stooped,  when  offering 
another  sheik  his  gun  as  a  present,  he  named  double  the  sum 
it  had  cost  as  the  price  he  had  paid  for  it  in  Paris ;  upon 
which  the  sharp  sheik  said  that  instead  of  the  gun,  then,  he 
would  take  as  a  present  the  sum  which  the  traveller  said  he 
had  so  paid  for  it.  But  deceit  seems  to  have  been  the  French 
traveller's  forte,  for  when  he  had  entertained  another  sheik 
with  the  performance  of  a  musical  box,  he  told  his  visitor 
that  there  was  a  little  animal  shut  up  in  the  box  which  made 
the  music.  Returning  from  his  travels  in  1816,  Mr.  Legh 
published  an  account  of  them  in  a  well  written  volume,  as 
free  from  bavardage  as  even  old  Norden  could  desire,  who, 
speaking  of  some  foreign  travellers,  said  in  his  horror  of  it 
that  "  ils  ont  la  rage  de  bavarder." 

Mr.  Legh  early  drew  attention  to  that  trade,  the  horrors 
of   which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated — the  slave   trade  in 
Egypt,  which   has  happily  since  been   abolished.     He  must 
H  2 
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have  thought  Cairo,  boastfully  as  she  calls  herself,  "  Mis'r, 
"  without  an  equal,  Mis'r,  the  mother  of  the  world/'  a  very 
cruel  mother,  for  he  then  visited  "  the  slave  market,  where, 
"  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  reflections  suggested  by  the 
"  traffic  in  human  beings,  the  senses  were  offended  in  the 
"  most  disagreeable  manner  by  the  excessive  state  of  filthi- 
"  ness  in  which  these  miserable  beings  were  compelled  to 
"  exist.  They  were  crowded  together  in  enclosures  like  the 
"  sheep-pens  of  Smithfield,  the  consequences  of  which  may 
"  be  more  readily  imagined  than  described  :"  and  he  afterwards 
gives  an  account  of  the  dreadful  mortality  which  attended  the 
transit  of  the  slaves  from  their  place  of  capture  to  the  place 
of  sale. 

An  incident  which  happened  to  Mr.  Legh,  on  the  Nile,  may 
shew  that  the  Nile  traveller  then  had  dangers  which  are  now 
unknown.  "  An  Albanian  soldier,"  he  says,  "  who  was  passing 
"  up  the  river,  directed  his  musket  towards  our  boat  and 
"  deliberately  fired  at  me.  The  ball  passed  close  to  my  head, 
"  through  the  hat  of  my  dragoman,  and  hit  the  arm  of  my 
"  friend,  Mr.  Smelt.  When  we  applied  to  the  cacheff  for 
"  redress  for  so  wanton  an  outrage,  we  received  for  answer 
"  that  the  soldier,  like  ourselves,  was  a  passenger,  and  being 
"  on  the  water  was  not  liable  to  his  jurisdiction." 

But  the  story  of  Mr.  Legh's  visit  to  the  Crocodiles  of  the 
mummy  pit  at  Amabdi,  and  the  perils  which  attended  and 
followed  it,  will  be  best  told  in  his  own  words.  He  and  some 
fellow-travellers  having  been  told  wonderful  stories  of  these 
pits  which  were  in  the  desert,  they  determined  to  explore 
them  : — "  We  crept,"  he  says,  "  for  seven  or  eight  yards 
"  through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  which  was 
"  partly  choked  up  with  the  drifting  sand  of  the  desert,  and 
"  found  ourselves  in  a  huge  chamber  about  fifteen  feet  high  ; 
"  whilst  holding  up  my  torch  to  examine  the  vault,  I  acci- 
"  dentally  scorched  one  of  the  bats  that  were  flying  about. 
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"  We  had  all  of  us  torches,  and  we  now  entered  a  low  gallery 
"  in  which  we  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  stooping  or 
"  creeping  as  was  necessary,  and  following  its  windings.  We 
"  at  length  found  the  opening  of  the  chamber,  which  we  now 
"  approached,  guarded  hy  a  trench  of  unknown  depth,  and 
"  wide  enough  to  require  a  good  leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped 
"  the  ditch,  and  we  all  followed  him.  The  passage  we  entered 
"  was  extremely  small,  and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige 
"  us  to  crawl  flat  on  the  ground,  and  almost  always  on  our 
"  hands  and  knees.  The  intricacies  of  its  windings  resembled 
"  a  labyrinth,  and  terminated  at  length  in  a  chamber  much 
"  smaller  than  that  we  had  left,  but  like  it  containing  nothing 
"  to  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  had  been 
"  fruitless,  but  the  mummies  might  not  be  far  distant.  Another 
"  search  and  we  might  still  be  successful.  The  Arab  whom 
"  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way,  now  entered  another  gallery, 
"  and  we  all  continued  to  move  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
"  each  preceded  by  a  guide.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  the 
"  heat  became  so  excessive,  that  for  my  own  part  I  found  my 
"  breathing  extremely  difficult,  my  head  began  to  ache  most 
"  violently,  and  1  had  a  most  distressing  sensation  ef  fulness 
"  about  the  heart,  We  felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were 
"  almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  returning.  At  this  moment 
"  the  torch  of  the  first  Arab  went  out :  I  was  close  to  him, 
".and  saw  him  fall  on  his  side  ;  he  uttered  a  groan — his  legs 
"  were  strongly  convulsed,  and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  his 
"  throat— he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me,  seeing  the  torch 
"  of  his  companion  extinguished,  and  conceiving  that  he  had 
'"'  stumbled,  passed  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance,  and  stooped. 
"  I  observed  him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  fall  in  a  moment — 
"  he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward,  and  made 
"  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped  short.  We 
"  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The  danger  increased 
"  every  instant,  our  torches  burnt  faintly,  our  breathing  be- 
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"  came  more  difficult,  our  knees   tottered   under  us,  and  we 

"  felt  our  strength  nearly  gone.     There  was  no  time  to  be 

"  lost.     Our  companion,  Barthow,  cried  out  to  us  to   '  take 

"  '  courage,'  and  we  began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we  could. 

"  The  windings  of  the  passages  through  which  we  had  come 

"  increased   the   difficulty  of  our  escape  ;  we  might   take  a 

"  wrong  turn,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  first 

"  entered.     Even  supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it  was 

"  but  too  probable  our  strength  would  fail  us  before  we  arrived. 

"  We  had  each  of  us,  separately  and  unknown  to  one  another, 

"  observed  attentively  the  different  shapes  of  the  stones  which 

"  projected  into  the  galleries  we  had  passed,  so  that  each  had 

"  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth  we  had  now  to  retrace. 

"  We  compared  notes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute, 

"  our  American  companion  differing  from  my  friend  and  my- 

"  self.     In  this  dilemma  we  were  determined  by  the  majority, 

"  and  fortunately  were  right.     Exhausted  with   fatigue   and 

"  terror,  we  reached   the   edge   of  the  deep  trench,  which  re- 

"  mained  to  be  crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber. 

"  Mustering  all   my  strength,  I   leaped,  and  was  followed  by 

''  the  American.     Smelt   stood  on   the  brink,  ready  to  drop 

"  with  fatigue.     He  called   to   us  to  help  him  over  the  fosse, 

"  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only  for  five  minutes,  to  allow  him  to 

"  recover  his  strength.     It  was  impossible  —  to  stay  was  death  ; 

"  and  we  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  push  on  and  reach  the 

"  open  air.      We  encouraged  him,  however,  to  summon  all  his 

"  force,  and   he   cleared  the   trench.     When  we  reached  the 

"  open  air  it  was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about 

100°." 

Mr.  Legh  afterwards  made  a  second  journey  to  the  east, 
and  was  among  the  first  travellers  who  crossed  the  long 
desert  from  Egypt,  and  made  the  journey  into  Palestine  by 
the  valley  of  Wady  Moussa. 

On  his  way  home  from   his  first  journey  he  witnessed  the 
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battle  of  Waterloo,  and  while  there  he  offered  his  services, 
which  were  gladly  accepted,  to  carry  despatches  on  the  field 
during  the  heat  of  that  great  day. 

On  the  calling  of  the  last  parliament  of  King  George  III, 
in  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Legh  and  Mr.  Claughton  were  once 
more  returned  as  the  members  for  Newton,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  when  King  George  IV  called  his  first  parliament 
they  were  again  elected  as  its  representatives.  In  the  parlia- 
ment of  1826,  when  the  first  Act  for  making  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  was  passed,  an  Act  which  was  fraught 
with  greater  consequences  to  the  whole  travelling  world  than 
any  one  could  then  foresee,  and  which  resulted  in  adding 
largely  to  the  wealth,  population,  and  importance  of  Newton, 
Thomas  Alcock,  Esquire,  sat  as  one  member  for  the  borough, 
and  the  old  member,  Mr.  Claughton,  as  the  other.  Since  the 
last  time  Mr.  Legh  sat  in  Parliament  for  Newton  he  had  again 
visited  the  East,  and  to  commemorate  his  journey  and  the 
pleasure  he  had  derived  from  it  he  gave  Eastern  names  to  the 
new  streets  which  he  laid  out  on  a  part  of  his  Warrington 
estate,  calling  one  Palmyra-square,  and  others  Suez-street, 
Cairo-street,  Egypt-street,  and  Pyramid-street,  names,  which 
except  the  last,  all  of  them  still  retain.  In  1826,  after  he 
had  again  returned  to  England,  there  happened  an  event 
which  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  and  which  ultimately  led 
to  consequences  of  importance  to  Mr.  Legh.  Edward  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  William  Wakefield,  Edward  Thevenot,  and  Frances 
Wakefield  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  carry  off  and  marry 
Miss  Ellen  Turner,  a  young  lady  of  15  years  of  age,  and  the 
only  child  of  William  Turner,  Esquire,  a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  residing  at  Shrigley  Hall.  Mrs.  Frances  Wakefield, 
the  wife  of  an  uncle  of  the  two  Wakefields,  and  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Davis,  the  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Macclesfield, 
and  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  known  only  as  Miss  Davis, 
has  the  credit  of  having  contrived  the  plan  by  which  the 
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young  Jady  was  to  be  secured  and  carried  off.  Shrigley  is 
very  near  Macclesfield,  and  knowing  that  Miss  Turner  was 
likely  to  be  a  great  heiress,  Mrs.  Wakefield  suggested  that  she 
would  be  a  most  eligible  match  for  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
if  he  could  only  carry  her  off  and  marry  her.  When  the  plan 
had  been  laid  and  well  considered,  all  the  four  persons  took 
the  parts  assigned  them  in  it.  They  bought  a  handsome 
carriage  and  agreed  that  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  furnished  them 
with  money,  was  to  be  the  directress,  and  that  Thevenot, 
whose  name  must  surely  have  been  given  him  on  the 
contradictory  principle  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo  was  to  act  the 
part  of  a  valet  or  servant  to  the  two  Wakefields,  of  whom 
Edward  was  to  marry  the  lady,  and  William  was  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  her  off.  Having  first  ascertained  that  Mr.  Turner 
was  gone  from  home  and  was  away  in  London,  and  that  Mrs. 
Turner  was  sick  and  unwell  at  Shrigley,  they  wrote  a  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  John  Ainsworth,  signing  himself 
an  M  D.,  to  Miss  Daulby,  the  governess  of  the  school  in 
Liverpool,  under  whose  care  the  young  lady  had  been  placed. 
In  this  letter,  which  was  written  with  great  cleverness,  Mrs. 
Turner  was  described  as  being  threatened  with  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  which  might  prove  fatal  at  any  time,  but  Miss  Daulby 
was  warned  not  on  any  account  to  disclose  the  worst  to  Miss 
Turner,  but  to  send  her  home  in  the  doctor's  carriage,  of 
which  his  servant  Thevenot  had  the  charge.  The  servant 
played  his  part  so  well  that  on  the  7th  May,  when  the  letter 
was  delivered,  he  received  Miss  Turner  from  her  governess 
without  the  least  suspicion  being  excited,  and  brought  her 
under  his  charge  in  the  carriage  to  Warrington,  where 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  having  introduced  himself  to  her, 
with  most  respectful  attention  informed  her  slowly  and  very 
cautiously  that  it  was  not  so  much  her  mother's  illness  as  the 
state  of  her  father's  affairs  which  had  led  to  her  being  sent 
for  from  school,  and  that  as  her  father's  friend,  whose  uncle 
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had  sent  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  was  to  conduct  her  to 
her  father,  who  was  then  threatened  with  ruin,  from  which 
she  only  could  save  him  and  preserve  the  Shrigley  estates. 
William  Wakefield,  Edward's  accomplice,  who  was  now 
introduced  to  her  as  Captain  Wilson,  accompanied  them  from 
Warrington,  whence  they  posted  forward  to  Manchester. 
From  that  place  they  proceeded  with  four  post  horses  to 
Halifax,  and  from  thence  in  the  same  way  to  Carlisle,  various 
reasons  being  from  time  to  time  invented  to  lull  the  young 
lady's  suspicions  and  account  for  their  not  meeting  with  Mr. 
Turner  either  at  Manchester  or  Halifax,  and  to  beguile  the 
young  lady  onward.  At  Carlisle,  where  their  equipage  drew  a 
crowd  about  the  inn  door,  while  they  changed  horses,  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield  entered  the  inn  alone,  and  upon  his  return 
he  told  Miss  Turner  that  there  were  bailiffs  in  the  crowd 
waiting  to  arrest  her  father,  who  was  in  the  inn,  but  who  on 
that  account  dared  not  come  out,  and  that  he  had  desired  her 
to  hasten  forward  with  him,  Mr.  Wakefield,  to  Scotland,  and 
there  to  marry  him,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Shrigley 
estates.  After  this  they  hastened  to  Gretna  and  were  married 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  Blacksmith,  who  received  for 
his  services  two  guineas  and  some*  champagne,  or,  as  he 
described  it,  "  some  chumpine  "  to  drink.  William  Wakefield 
and  another  witness  signed  the  certificate  which  the  blacksmith 
usually  gave  to  the  couples  he  united,  and  which,  to  make  it 
look  more  formal,  had  a  rude  drawing  of  the  King's  arms  at 
the  top.  From  Gretna  they  posted  with  four  horses  to  London, 
whither  it  was  now  pretended  Mr.  Turner  had  retired  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  France  in  order  to  be  more  safe.  In 
London,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  pretended  to  have  received 
tidings  that  her  father  was  already  gone  to  France  and  had  left 
orders  that  they  were  to  follow  him  with  the  utmost  speed. 
They  then  crossed  to  Calais  and  took  up  their  quarters  at  an 
hotel.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Turner,  who  had  received 
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information  of  this  bold  and  daring  abduction  of  his  daughter 
having  obtained  the  necessary  warrant  for  arresting  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  and  his  brother  hastened  after  them  to 
Calais  and  there  having  met  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  walk- 
ing on  the  beach  with  his  daughter,  the  latter  as  soon  as  she 
saw  her  father  instantly  quitted  her  pretented  husband  and 
rushed  into  her  father's  arms,  who  forthwith  brought  her  back 
to  England.  The  two  Wakefields  having  afterwards  returned 
to  England  were  apprehended  and  taken  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Turner's  next  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Legh,  of  Lyme,  whose  house  closely  adjoined 
Shrigley,  and  were  committed  by  him  to  Lancaster  castle  to 
take  their  trial  for  their  offence.  At  the  next  assizes  held 
there,  on  the  23rd  March  J827,  they  were  indicted  and  tried 
before  Mr.  Baron  Hullock,  and  being  both  found  guilty  were 
each  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment ;  and  an  act  of 
parliament  having  been  soon  afterwards  obtained  to  set  aside 
Miss  Turner's  pretended  marriage  which  was  proved  never  to 
have  been  consummated,  she  married  Mr.  Legh,  about  the  year 
1829  and  died  in  childbirth  in  1831,  leaving  her  infant 
daughter  surviving.  There  is  in  Winwick  church  a  beautiful 
Italian  sculpture  set  up  by  her  husband,  in  which  she,  her 
husband,  and  the  infant,  are  represented,  to  preserve  her 
memory  and  commemorate  his  grief  for  her  loss. 

In  the  parliament  of  1830  the  old  member,  Mr.  Claugh- 
ton,  and  Thomas  Houldsworth,  esquire,  of  Manchester,  the 
eminent  cotton  spinner,  were  returned  as  the  members  for 
Newton  ;  and  in  the  next  year  when  the  borough,  which  had 
existed  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  was  included 
in  schedule  A  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  so  doomed  to  destruc 
tion,  the  same  two  members  voted  upon  it,  and  afterwards  heard 
its  dirge.  Neither  Mr.  Legh  nor  Mr.  Claughton  afterwards 
sought  parliamentary  honours ;  but  Mr.  Houldsworth  who 
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sat  with  Mr.  Claughton  for  Newton  in  the  last  parliament, 
afterwards  represented  the  borough  of  Pontefract. 

But  about  this  time  Newton,  by  becoming  for  a  time  the 
residence  of  George  Stephenson,  obtained  a  distinction  which 
might  well  console  it  for  the  loss  of  its  parliamentary 
privileges.  The  celebrated  father  of  railways  made  Newton 
the  little  metropolis  or  centre  from  which  he  directed  for  a 
while  the  erection  of  the  Sankey  viaduct,  and  the  other  great 
works  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the  first  link 
of  that  mighty  chain  which  has  since  extended  into  almost 
every  known  country — which  has  immensely  multiplied  the 
number  of  travellers  and  the  facilities  for  travelling — has 
brought  distant  places  and  countries  into  near  connection, 
has  lengthened  life,  if  life  is  to  be  measured  by  what  we  have 
the  power  to  see,  while  it  gives  promise  of  being  in  the  future 
among  the  greatest  pioneers  of  civilization.  While  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newton,  Mr.  Stephenson  was  sent  for 
by  the  King  of  Belgium  to  give  him  his  advice  and  counsel 
on  the  lines  which  his  majesty  contemplated  making  in  that 
country  ;  and  at  his  return  he  told,  in  his  own  rich  Northum- 
berland dialect,  this  account  of  his  interview  with  the  king 
and  queen  : — "  I  was  sitting  yo'  see  with  the  king  in  his  study 
"  when  there  com*  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  king  said 
"  come  in,  and  who  do  you  think  it  should  be  but  the  queen  ? 
"  and  what  do  you  think  she  said  to  me  ?  She  said,  Noo, 
"  Mr.  Stephenson,  be  sure  you  don't  kill  my  good  mon  upo' 
"  the  railway,  as  you  kilt  Mr.  Huskisson." 

At  Golborne,  which  is  in  the  fee  of  Makerfield,  and  which 
so  nearly  adjoins  the  town  of  Newton  as  to  form,  almost  a 
part  of  it,  there  is  an  old  remain  called  the  Castle  Hill,  which 
deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this  account  of  the  fee.  The 
approach  to  it  from  Newton  is  by  a  narrow  pathway,  which, 
commencing  near  the  church  and  crossing  over  two  fields, 
reaches  the  banks  of  the  Golborne  Brook,  a  rivulet  which 
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winds  through  a  very  picturesque  dell.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  rivulet,  where  the  red  rock  rises  above  it,  there  is  scooped 
out  a  rude  alcove  or  cave,  which  the  country  people  assign  to 
Robin  Hood,  the  popular  hero,  who  in  most  of  our  northern 
counties  divides  with  Arthur  of  the  Round  Table  and  Alfred 
the  Great  the  right  to  legendary  fame.  The  Castle  Hill, 
which  stands  in  a  commanding  position  above  the  otbar  bank 
of  the  stream,  and  is  bowl-shaped,  is  320  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  226  feet  in  circumference  at  the  top,  and  it  has  an 
elevation  of  17  feet  above  the  level  of  the  field  below.  On 
the  top  are  some  gnarled  oaks,  which  have  been  rooting 
themselves  there  for  three  centuries  or  more.  This  hill,  which 
is  composed  of  the  dry  red  loam  of  the  neighbourhood  heaped 
upon  the  bare  rock  at  its  base,  and  which  appeared  not  to 
have  been  opened  before,  was  opened  on  the  8th  July,  1843, 
by  sinking  n  shaft  down  the  centre,  and  an  adit  from  the  side 
to  meet  it.  Neither  bones,  nor  deer  horns,  celts,  pottery,  nor 
any  other  artificial  remains  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  explorers. 
In  the  hill  were  found  great  quantities  of  the  external  coating 
of  the  roots  of  decayed  plants,  which  nature  has  endued  with 
a  vitality  so  remarkable,  that  Lucretius  somewhere  observes 
of  it  that  nothing  is  so  indestructible.  The  fibres  within 
these  coatings  were  converted  into  complete  mould,  in  which 
new  plants,  and  even  the  roots  of  the  old  ones  were  striking 
fresh  fibres,  and  drawing  nourishment,  and  were  thus  "  parens 
"  prolesque  simul."  An  account  of  the  opening  was  given  at 
the  time  in  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Transactions,  the 
principal  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
note.* 

*  The  Castle  Hill  stands  half-a-mile  to  the  North  of  Newton,  at  the  junction 
of  two  streams,  the  Sankey  and  the  Dene,  whose  united  waters  form  the  brook 
that  flows  by  Newton.  It  is  romantically  situated,  covered  with  venerable  oaks, 
which  have  weathered  the  blasts  of  centuries.  The  circumference  at  the 
bottom  is  320  feet,  at  the  top  226  feet ;  the  height  is  17  feet.  On  the  south 
and  west  sides  there  is  a  fosse,  about  5  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide.  The  depth 
has  been  originally  7  feet — two  feet  being  cut  into  the  solid  rock.  The  fouuda- 
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After  the  parliamentary  disfranchisement  of  Newton,  Mr. 
Legh,  who   had  more  than  once  been   its  representative,  did 

tion  is  on  the  original  green  sward  and  the  barrow  has  been  formed  of  earth  and 
rock  taken  from  the  fosse.  Tradition  says  that  Alfred  the  Great  was  buried 
here,  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  in  a  silver  coffin.  [The  barrow  is  the  fortress  to 
which  Mr.  Fitchett  alludes  in  the  passage  of  his  Alfred,  which  we  quoted  in 
our  former  paper.]  It  was  expected  that  a  kistyaen  would  be  found,  and  that 
it  would  be  placed  on  the  level  of  the  original  green  sward  ;  and  at  this  level, 
about  12  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill,  an  opening,  4  feet  square,  was  made  on 
the  west  side.  This  opening  was  driven  horizontally  till  it  met  a  shaft,  6  feet 
in  diameter,  which  was  sunk  from  the  top.  The  hill  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  clay  and  marl,  red  sand,  and  red  sandstone,  but  its  west  side  was  composed 
principally  of  stiff  red  clay.  In  the  drift,  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  original 
sward,  were  found  patches  of  burnt  clay  and  marl,  mixed  with  ashes  and  pieces 
of  wood  charcoal.  The  ashes  seemed  to  be  coal  ashes.  Several  stones  were 
found,  which  had  on  them  the  marks  of  fire.  Hoots  and  branches  of  oak  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  marl  in  this  drift.  In  the  perpendicular  shaft  the  things 
discovered  were  similar  to  those  discovered  in  the  western  drift — on  the  north 
side  it  was  loose  sand,  on  the  south  the  earth  was  a  compact  body  of  clay  and 
marl.  There  was  a  short  circular  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  top  of  the 
barrow.  The  position  of  the  original  green  sward  was  early  seen  in  the  shaft. 
A  tunnel,  3  feet  square,  was  driven  horizontally  on  the  level  of  the  green  sward 
from  the  shaft  into  the  south  side  of  the  barrow.  At  the  distance  of  about  10 
feet  from  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  on  the  south  side  of  the  shaft,  a  chamber 
was  discovered.  The  base  of  this  chamber  was  2  feet  broad,  and  it  was  curved. 
Its  length  was  21  feet ;  its  height  2  feet ;  and  the  roof  was  a  semi-circular  arch. 
It  seemed  to  be  constructed  of  masses  of  clay,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  rolled 
into  form  in  a  moist  state,  and  closely  compacted  by  pressure.  When  the 
chamber  was  first  opened,  the  candles  were  extinguished,  and  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  breathing.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  chamber  were  coated  with 
an  impalpable  powder,  of  smoke  colour.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was 
covered  with  a  dark-coloured  substance.  The  external  surface  of  this  substance 
was  like  peat  earth,  being  rough,  uneven,  and  of  a  black  colour.  The  inside  of 
it,  when  broken,  was  close  and  compact,  and  somewhat  similar  to  black  sealing- 
wax,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  was  found  to  be  closely  dotted 
with  particles  of  lime.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  wood  ashes,  half 
burned  animal  matter,  and  calcined  bones.  On  this  plate  of  animal  matter, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  level  of  the  original  green  sward,  was  a  covering 
of  loose  earth,  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  might  have  fallen  from  the 
roof  and  sides  of  the  chamber.  Immediately  below  the  plate  of  animal  matter 
a  trench  had  been  cut,  about  15  inches  deep,  and  two  tiers  of  round  oak  timber 
had  been  placed  in  it.  The  first  tier  was  notched  into  the  green  sward,  and 
the  second  tier  was  9  inches  below  it.  The  horizontal  distance  of  the  several 
pieces  was  about  18  inches,  and  the  pieces  in  the  lower  tier  were  placed  exactly 
opposite  to  those  in  the  upper  one.  Several  of  the  pieces  were  charred,  and 
many  of  them  had  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  black  marks  in  the  sides  of  the 
trench,  where  they  had  formerly  been  placed.  These  pieces  of  oak  appeared  to 
have  been  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  In  almost  all  the  cases  the  wood  of  these 
pieces  had  been  absorbed  ;  in  some  cases  the  bark  on  the  under  side  of  these 
pieces  was  carbonised,  and  had  nearly  the  appearance  of  coal ;  and  in  other 
cases  the  bark  on  the  under  side  of  these  pieces  retained  its  original  form  and 
colour.  In  one  case,  however,  one  of  these  pieces,  in  contact  with  the  animal 
matter,  had  the  appearance  of  dry  decayed  wood.  The  trench,  below  the  plate 
of  animal  matter,  was  filled  with  clay.  The  oak,  we  know,  was  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Druids.  Is  it  possible  that  the  tiers  of  oak  were  laid  so  that  the 
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not  again  seek  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  married  a  second 
wife,  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Georges  Lowther,  esquire  ;  and 
after  suffering  much  in  his  latter  years  from  ill  health,  the 
result  perhaps  of  his  frequent  foreign  travel,  he  died  without 
male  issue  on  the  7th  May,  1857,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
barony  of  Newton  and  his  other  estates  by  his  nephew 

bodies  of  the  dead  might  rest  upon  wood  of  the  sacred  tree  ?  No  kistvaen, 
arms,  armour,  or  ornaments  were  found.  Had  the  barrow  been  made  in  so 
remote  an  age  that  the  arts  were  in  their  infancy  ?  The  chamber  containing 
the  animal  matter  appeared  to  have  been  air-tight,  for  its  exact  termination  was 
discovered  on  the  west  side,  and  it  was  found  to  be  closely  sealed  up  with 
bundles  of  grass,  a  coat  of  fern,  dry  roots,  and  clay.  The  fern  and  the  roots 
were  placed  against  a  vertical  face  of  clay  on  the  outside  of  the  chamber,  and 
they  were  not  carbonised.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bodies  had  been  par- 
tially burned,  with  wood  and  coal,  on  the  green  sward  on  which  the  barrow  was 
formed  ;  that  the  partially  burned  remains  of  the  bodies  had  been  collected  and 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  circular  trench  ;  and  that  then  a  wall  and  a 
strong  arch  of  moist  clay  should  have  become  hard  before  the  barrow  was  formed, 
otherwise  the  weight  of  the  barrow  would  compress  and  destroy  the  chamber. 
Therefore  that  the  arch  and  chamber  might  be  hardened  by  the  sun's  heat  on 
the  outside  and  by  the  heat  of  the  half  burned  remains  on  the  inside,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  two  ends  of  the  chamber  should  remain  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  barrow  was  raised ;  and  when  the  arch  and  sides  of 
the  cavity  became  hard  and  solid,  the  two  ends  of  the  chamber  would  be  closed, 
and  the  barrow  would  then  be  raised.  It  is  probable  that  this  chamber  con- 
tained the  original  deposit,  and  that  it  had  never  been  opened  before.  On  the 
roof  of  the  east  side  of  the  chamber  there  was  discovered  a  very  distinct  and 
remarkable  impression  of  a  human  body.  There  was  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  this  cavity  was  coated  with  a  very  thin  shell  of  carbonised 
matter.  The  depression  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  projection  of  the  shoulders, 
the  elevation  of  the  spine,  and  the  protuberance  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
were  distinctly  visible.  The  body  had  been  that  of  an  adult,  and  the  head  lay 
towards  the  west.  The  exact  form  and  vertical  position  of  the  circular  chamber 
was  indicated  by  a  ridge  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  which  was  one  reason  why  the 
tunnel  was  driven  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  towards  the  south.  The  Castle 
Hill  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  white  lady,  who  flits  and  glides,  but  never  walks. 
She  is  sometimes  seen  at  midnight,  but  is  never  heard  to  speak.  She  is  of  the 
type  of  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel,  of  whom  it  was  said — 

I  guess,  'twas  frightful  there  to  see 

A  lady  richly  clad  as  she, 

Beautiful  exceedingly.— The  Monastery. 

[One  can  hardly  find  a  spot  more  remarkable  for  its  associations — the  Druids, 
Alfred,  Eobin  Hood,  and  the  White  Lady.]  "  The  opening  of  the  barrow, 
1  though  begun  by  day,  was  continued  through  the  night.  There  was  then  a 
'  sharp,  cold  breeze  blowing,  and  as  the  fire  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
'  threw  eddying  columns  of  smoke  rising  under  the  lofty  arch  of  oak  boughs, 
'  the  breeze  veering  and  whirling  two  or  three  times  round  from  every  point  of 
'  the  compass,  the  flickering  flame  throwing  its  glare  of  light  upon  the  quiver- 
'  ing  arch  of  oak  leaves,  the  dark  and  dingy  faces  of  the  miners,  standing  close 
'  about  the  fire,  and  the  apprehension  that  the  White  Lady  of  the  Castle  Hill 
'  might  be  looking  with  displeasure  upon  our  thus  rashly  invading  her  abode, 
'  produced  an  association  of  ideas  not  to  be  easily  expressed." — Manchester 
Philosophical  Society's  Transactions,  1846,  p.  325. 
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William  John  Legh,  esquire,  the  present  possessor,  a  gallant 
officer,  who  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimea,  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 

So  far  from  suffering  from  the  extinction  of  its  parliamentary 
franchise,  Newton  rose  like  the  Acanthus  under  pressure,  and 
has  flourished  since  more  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
The  Vulcan  foundry,  the  first  manufactory  of  locomotive 
engines,  was  built  there,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  another,  the  great  foundry  at  the  Viaduct,  and  which  is 
less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  at  Newton,  where  the  railway 
system  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  born.  I  believe 
there  first  issued  that  vade  mecum  of  railways,  "  Bradshaw's 
Guide,"  without  which  the  traveller,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
would  be  like  a  ship  without  a  pilot ;  and  lastly,  at  Newton 
there  has  grown  up  a  new  town,  larger  than  its  parent,  which, 
after  an  early  and  still  well-known  railway  director,  on  whom 
the  Queen  has  bestowed  a  baronetcy,  bears  the  name  of 
Earlestown. 

Besides  the  particulars  of  Newton  which  have  been  brought 
before  you  in  this  and  a  former  paper,  others  to  which  I 
refer  you  may  be  seen  in  your  Society's  published  Transactions. 
In  one  of  your  volumes  (1851,  pp.  105  and  115),  are  curious 
accounts  of  a  dispute  between  Breche  and  Risley,  and  of  the 
discovery  of  a  packet  of  interesting  papers  relating  to  the 
great  Civil  War,  in  the  thatch  of  a  house  at  Houghton.  In 
another  volume  (1859-60,  p.  189,  et  seq.)  there  is  given 
an  account  of  the  opening  of  a  barrow  at  the  same  place, 
containing  some  remains  which  are  now  in  the  Warrington 
museum  ;  and  lastly  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  (1858,  p.  20),  there  is  an  account  of  the  finding  of 
some  curious  mediaeval  pottery  in  Winwick  churchyard  ;  all 
these  places  being  within  the  fee  of  Makerfield. 

Having  now  finished  this  account  of  the  Fee  of  Makerfield, 
and  its  lords   who   have   possessed    it    in  the  long   interval 
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between  the  Conquest  and  our  own  times,  I  hope  the  materials 
brought  before  you  may  give  the  district  some  of  the  interest 
which  belongs  to  every  place  that  has  a  history.  Newton, 
as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  can  shew  a  long  roll 
of  memorable  names  and  a  rich  store  of  associations,  many 
of  which  it  may  be  pleasant  to  remember  ;  and  in  the  hope 
that,  turning  to  them  its  telescope,  memory,  the  mind  may 
derive  some  pleasure  from  the  efforts  here  made  to  preserve 
them,  I  take  leave  of  the  subject  in  the  words  in  which  the 
great  poet  of  memory  closed  and  apostrophised  his  : — 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine, 
From  age  to  age  unnumbered  pleasures  shine, 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  time  and  space  are  subject  to  thy  sway ; 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone, 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer  visions  fly 
If  but  a  passing  cloud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo  !  Fancy's  fairy  frostwork  melts  away. 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  pomp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  all  other  pleasures  wing  their  flight, 
Pour  on  the  soul  a  stream  of  living  light. 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  THE   MERSEY  DISTRICT,  187«, 
AND  LIVERPOOL  NOTABILIA. 

By  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

(READ  FEBRUARY  20TH,  1873.) 


General. 

AN  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  our  topographical 
literature  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  Chiswick  press,  in 
"  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Hall  of  Sarnlesbury  in  Lancashire, 
"  with  an  account  of  the  earlier  Possessors,  and  particulars 
"  relating  to  the  more  recent  descent  of  the  Manor,  derived 
"  chiefly  from  unpublished  and  authentic  sources,"  by  James 
Croston.  The  author  commences  with  a  description  of  the 
picturesque  old  mansion,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  consider- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examples  of  old  English 
domestic  architecture  that  Lancashire  possesses ;  and  conse- 
quently the  good  taste  displayed  by  the  present  proprietor  in 
its  "  magnificent  restitution,"  we  feel  to  be  cause  for  general 
congratulation.  To  those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rimmer  upon  the  old  manor-house,* 
and  who  open  this  elegant  volume  for  further  information  of 
an  antiquarian  or  even  topographical  character,  the  result  will 
prove  eminently  disappointing;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
character  of  our  records,  as  also  the  care  and  research  of 
Mr.  Rimmer,  that  he  has  garnered  the  archaeological  harvest 
so  thoroughly.  His  lithographed  illustrations  furnish  cha- 
racteristic views  of  the  old  hall  exteriorly,  and  of  the  end  of 

*  Transactions,  Vol.  IY,  p.  33. 
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the  "  gallery"  internally,  and  a  comparison  of  the  latter  with 
Mr.  Croston's  representation  of  the  same  apartment  in  its 
restored  condition,  aflords  considerable  interest.  Although 
we  should  gladly  have  welcomed  some  new  historical  particu- 
lars, their  absence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  groundless  theory. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  volume  results  from  the  mass  of  general 
history — with  pedigrees — of  the  several  families  successively 
possessing  or  occupying  Samlesbury, — Holland  of  Upholland, 
Southwood  of  Southwood,  and  Bradyll  of  Bradyll — conclud- 
ing with  notices  of  that  of  the  present  occupier,  William 
Harrison,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  work,  which  is  very  handsomely 
executed,  is  issued  privately,  and  as  only  two  hundred  copies 
have  been  printed  for  presentation,  the  Society  is  fortunate  in 
being  one  of  the  favoured  recipients. 

Roman  and  other  Remains  at   Wilder  spool. 

We  reproduce  this  heading,  although  Dr.  Kendrick  reports 
"  no  effects."  It  appears  that  the  workmen  still  engaged 
upon  the  removal  of  sand,  incumbent  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  station,  now  presumed  to  be  the  Condate  of  Antonine, 
have  been  working  for  some  time  past  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  canal,  upon  soil  thrown  out  during  its  construction  in 
1811.  Thus  little  chance  of  any  discoveries  has  occurred, 
and  for  many  months  a  few  fragments  of  Koman-British 
pottery  constitute  all  the  relics  recovered. 

Mr.  John  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.,  reports  the  occurrence  of 
a  mediaeval  belt-hasp  in  latten,  under  the  foundation  of  an 
old  cottage  in  Church  Street,  Warrington.  It  much  resembles 
one  found  on  the  Meols  beach,  being  circular,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  furnished  with  a  straight  central  bar,  which  is 
plain.  The  flatter  and  circular  portion  is  rudely  notched, 
diagonally,  in  ornament :  it  is  somewhat  curved  forward  near 
the  junction  of  the  bar  on  either  side ;  the  opposite  face  is 
quite  plain. 


PLATE    A. 
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Roman  Coin  at  Charley. 

The  excessive  rarity  of  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation 
within  the  bounds  of  south-west  Lancashire,  renders  any  dis- 
covery, especially  in  the  class  of  coins,  one  of  importance. 
We,  therefore,  gladly  chronicle  the  unrecorded  occurrence 
here  of  a  Sestertius,  or  first-brass  of  Domitian  (A.D.  81-96), 
bearing  a  fine  bust  of  the  emperor ;  reverse,  himself  in  the 
character  of  Jupiter,  seated.  The  alkalis  of  the  soil  in  which 
the  coin  has  been  so  long  embedded,  have  all  but  destroyed 
the  rim,  and  with  it  the  legibility  of  the  inscriptions  ;  but 
"  Cos.  XV,"  after  the  title,  supplies  the  actual  date,  i.e.,  fif- 
teenth consulate,  or  A.D.  91.  The  piece  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  at  Heapey,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Chorley,  and  a  little  westward  of  the  Roman  road  from  Wigan 
to  Walton-le-Dale,  the  presumed  Coccium  of  Antonine. 

Early  Seal  of  the  Pule,  Poole,  or  Pooley  Family. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  about  three  years  ago, 
a  recently  found  mediceval  seal  (fig.  12),  but  were  unable  to 
obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  site  of  the  discovery, 
which  now  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  to  have  been 
somewhere  in  North  Cheshire.  This  conviction  is  strength- 
ened by  the  name  it  bears,  that  of  one  of  our  oldest  county 
families.  The  seal  is  composed  of  an  oval  rim  in  silver,  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
"SIGILL:  PHILIPPI  PVLE,"— the  Seal  of  Philip  Pule— 
prefixed  by  a  very  plain  form  of  the  cross  potent,  which 
appears  upon  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  of  Henry  the 
Second's  silver  pennies.  This  rim  forms  the  setting  of  a  well- 
cut  oriental  carnelian,  which  bears  an  antique  intagliate  group, 
representing  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  goddess,  Cybele  (Ops  or 
Buna  Dea  of  the  Romans)  enthroned  and  seated,  wearing  a 
radiated  crown,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  branch  of 
pine,  this  tree  being  sacred  to  her,  and  emblematic  of  pro- 
i  2 
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ductiveness  ;  two  lions  are  seated  before  her,  one  at  the  foot 
of  each  facial  angle  of  the  throne.*  The  more  frequent 
appearance  of  this  "  mother  of  the  gods,"  (daughter  of  Coelus 
and  Terra,  and  dating  some  thousand  years  B.C.,)  on  works 
of  antique  art,  is  in  a  car  or  chariot,  drawn  by  the  lions,  the 
goddess  wearing  a  turreted  crown. 

Mediaeval  seals,  set  with  antique  gems,  are  by  no  means 
frequent,  and  they  constitute,  as  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  class  of  remains,  seldom 
seen,  except  in  the  collection  of  some  mediseval  antiquary,  or 
the  shop  of  a  jeweller  of  the  higher  class.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  when  one  of  the  latter  recognises  their  value, 
and  Mr.  May 91-  has  long  felt  so  great  an  interest  in  them  as 
to  secure  for  his  private  collection  any  available  examples,  the 
present  one  included.  Without  doubt  this  collection,  ade- 
quately illustrated  and  described,  will,  sooner  or  later,  form 
the  pabulum  of  a  handsome  volume,  and  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  antiquarian  literature  and  research. 

The  settlement  of  the  family  of  Pule  as  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Over,  and  Nether  Poole  in  Wirral  hundred,  dates  at  least 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Poole  Hall 
being  its  chief  seat  ;t  but  Robert  de  Pulle  marrying — temp. 
Richard  II — a  co-heiress  of  the  Capenhurst  family,  became 
possessed  of  its  hall  (a  fine  old  timbered  one)  with  one-third 
of  the  manor,  the  remainder  falling  to  the  Cholmondely  family, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  purchased  the  third,  but  disposed  of 
the  whole  estate  to  a  Richard  Richardson,  Esq.,  who  took 
down  the  ancient  mansion. J  Dr.  Ormerod  finds  a  quit  claim 
by  Gillian,  Basilia,  and  Alicia  de  Pulle,  sisters,  of  IV  bovates 
in  Pulle,  of  which  they  had  been  previous  claimants,  to 
William  le  Hare  de  Pulle,  the  Tuesday  before  the  feast  of  St. 

*  Hippomanes  and  Atalanta,  transformed  for  profaning  her  cavern, 
t  Lysons,  p.  653.  }  Ibid,  p.  775. 
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Simon  and   St.  Judc,  next   after  the  journey  of  Ranulph   of 
Chester  and  Lincoln  to  Jerusalem.* 

Several  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Pules  or  Pulles — for 
the  name  seems  formerly  to  have  been  as  indifferently  spelt 
Pol,  Polle,  Pule,  or  Pulle,  as  it  is  now  Pool,  Poole,  or 
Pooley — exist  in  the  parish  church  of  Great  Budworth,  near 
Northwich.  James  Poole,  Esq.,  of  Poole  Hall,  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1697.  This  mansion,  probably  the  second  on 
the  site,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  date  1574,  appears  in  one  of  the  apartments.  Our 
Society's  museum  contains  some  weapons  in  iron,  found  in  the 
moat  here,  and  of  the  time  of  the  civil  war. 

The  name  Philip  does  not  occur  either  in  the  pedigree  of 
"  Poole  of  Poole,"  published  by  Dr.  Ormerod  in  his  History 
of  Cheshire,^  or,  apparently,  in  any  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum  relating  to  the  genealogy  or  heraldry  of 
this  old  county  family  ;  but  its  absence  here  is  no  proof  of 
non-existence,  through  the  persistent  omission,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  main  pedigree,  of  all  the  younger  sons  as  well 
as  the  daughters.  Thus  only  the  eldest,  or  eldest  surviving, 
son,  who  carries  on  the  succession,  appears  as  the  representa- 
tive of  his  generation,  a  practice  which,  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  entails  endless  trouble  and  untold  mortification  upon 
the  hapless  genealogical  student. 

Of  two  interesting  and  early  pewter  seals  of  local  gentry, 
found  on  the  Cheshire  sea-beach,  both  remained  for  many 
years  devoid  of  any  proven  connection  with  their  well-known 
families,  whilst  one — that  of  Amabel  de  Lathun —no  doubt 
an  ancestress,  collateral  if  not  direct,  of  the  Earls  of  Derby — 
remains  to  this  day  all  but  a  mythical  personage,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  enquired  in  vain  for  any  light  reflected  on  the 

*  Calendar  of  Enrollments,  Memoir  of  the  Cheshire  Domesday  Roll,  p.  12. 
t  Vol.  II,  p.  235. 
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subject,  from  the  "  Illuminated  and  Emblazoned  Pedigree  of 
the  noble  House  of  Stanley."  The  other  seal  is  that  of 
William  de  Meles,  lord  of  the  sea-destroyed  manor  of  Meoles, 
who  lived  a  century  before  the  commencement  of  the  family 
pedigree  as  given  by  Dr.  Ormerod  ;  but  even  had  this  genea- 
logy included  several  earlier  generations,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  names  of  the  junior  branches  would  have  been  given, 
and  no  place  would  have  been  thus  found  for  this  William's 
younger  son  John,  who,  removing  to  Leyland,  there  founded 
the  knightly  house  of  Ffaryngton  of  Leyland. 

Returning  to  the  Poole  family,  the-identity,  as  one  of  its 
members,  of  a  certain  notorious  William  Poole  of  Lancashire, 
who,  assisted  by  a  party  of  friends,  effected  a  lawless  raid 
upon  Bewsey  Hall,  near  Warrington,  and  a  rape  of  its  fair 
mistress,  Lady  Boteler— was  some  years  ago  the  subject  of  a 
close  investigation  by  Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warrington.  The 
Harleian  and  other  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  were  ran- 
sacked, and  many  extracts  made,  and  coats  of  arms  copied,  in 
this  service,  and  the  result,  though  not  fully  satisfactory, 
confirms  Wm.  Poole's  connexion  with  Cheshire,  in  that  he  is 
proven  to  have  served  under  Sir  William  Boteler  (father  to 
Sir  John,  husband  of  the  lady),  who  died  in  France  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  a  fact  which  adds,  to  his 
atrocious  criminality,  a  flagrant  disloyalty  to  the  memory  of 
one  under  whose  banners  he  had  fought  upon  a  foreign  soil. 
These  MSS.,  unfortunately,  shed  no  additional  light  upon 
the  pedigrees  of  the  Pooles  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
or  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  century,  to  which 
period  the  fabrication  of  our  seal  must  certainly  be  assigned. 
More  clearly  to  illustrate  the  ascription,  we  append  an 
extract  of  the  first  five  generations.  Though  these  are  only 
represented  by  as  many  heads  of  the  family  in  succession, 
without  doubt  most  of  them  had  younger  brothers  or  own 
cousins,  unrecorded  and  therefore  unknown, 
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Poole   of  Poole. 

ARMS.  Azure,  a  lion  rampant,  argent,  within  an  orle  of  fleur 
de  lis,  argent.  CREST,  a  griphon's  head,  azure,  beaked  and 
eared  or,  ducally  gorged.* 

Robert  Pull,  alias  Poole,  or  de  la  Poole,  or  Lord  =  Eliz.   dtr.  of  Hugh 

I      of  Pulle,  surrendered  some  pasture  de  Raby. 

land  to  the  Abbey  of  Stanlow.f 

Reginald  de  Pulle,  living  in  the  time  of  =  Matilda,  widow  of  Rich,  de 
Simon,  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh,  Coudrey  and  dtr.  and  co- 
between  1265  and  1289.  heiress  of  Geoffrey,  the  cook 

of  Lea  and  Newton,  master 
cook  in  fee  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Werburgh. 

James  de  Pulle,  obiit.  1  Ed.  II,  grantee  = 

I    of  lands  in  Capenhurst  from 
[    Hugh  de  Bernston. 

Robert  de  Poole,  obiit.  3  Ed.  III.      = ,  dtr.  and  heiress  of  Thos. 

|  de  Capenhurst. 

Sir  John  Poole,  Knt.,  3  Rd.  II. 

This  knight  had  issue  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  forming  the 
first  generation  in  which  all  its  members  are  specifically  named. 

We  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  this  seal  to  the  time 
of  the  Keginald  here  mentioned,  or  to  that  of  his  son  James ; 
and  consequently  assume  that,  if  the  full  pedigree  were  known, 
it  would  shew  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  younger  brother  named  Philip,  who,  possessing  a 
finely-cut  intagliate  gem,  had  the  good  taste  to  utilize  it  by 
incorporation  in  his  secretum  or  personal  seal.  Surprising 
virtues  were  held  to  be  innate  in  such  precious  relics  of  ancient 
art,  and  superstition  doubtless  had  to  some  extent  "  a  finger 
"  in  the  pie ;"  but  we  will  let  this  pass.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Kendrick  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  (see  fig.  11)  an 
impression  of  a  somewhat  later  and  hitherto  unpublished  seal, 
belonging  to  another  scion  of  this  family,  a  Henry  le  Pulle, 

*  Another  crest  was  granted  4  Hy.  VIII ;  a  buck's  head,  cabossed,  gules, 
attired,  barry  of  five  pieces,  azure  and  or,  the  sinister  horn  countercharged. 

t  Document  dated  1270,  vide  Mr.  Jos,  Boult's  brochure  on  Mersey  Local 
Nomenclature, 
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(temp.  Ed.  Ill,)  but  who  likewise  proves  "  conspicuous  by 
"  absence"  from  the  published  genealogy,  and  may  also  have 
been  a  younger  son.  This  small  seal,  of  pointed  oval  form, 
displays  in  the  field  a  Fox  carrying  off  a  Goose,  the  inscrip- 
tion being,  "  Crede  michi" — Believe  in  me  ! 

The  origin  of  the  family,  according  to  the  Harleian  MS. 
2142,  fol.  84&-'  and  the  assertion  of  Lysons,  is  placed  in 
Barrets-Pocle  in  Acton  \  but  if  this  be  true,  it  must  have 
been  a  humble  one,  inasmuch  as  no  such  family  obtains  any 
mention  in  Mr.  Ormerod's  excellent  History,  either  under  the 
heading  of  Acton  or  any  adjacent  township.  At  the  head  of 
the  MS.  just  named  we  find  an  important  introductory  note, 
apparently  itself  a  quotation  from  some  old  deed — "  Theis 
"  Pooles  have  byne  at  Poole  tyme  out  of  mynde,  as  by  ould 
"  deeds,"  which — unless  this  Poole  be  indeed  Barrets-Poole, 
of  which  we  see  no  confirmation — seems  to  locate  the  family 
on  the  Mersey  bank. 

The  origin  of  this  thoroughly  Cheshire  patronymic  is  self- 
evident,  every  creek  or  little  bay  of  the  Mersey,  the  Dee,  and 
their  tributaries,  being  called  in  old  style,  pol,  pul,  or  pulle. 
From  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  above  Warrington  bridge 
downward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  estuary,  pool  appears 
in  our  local  nomenclature  no  fewer  than  a  score  of  times,  viz., 
Eight  Bank.  Left  (or  Cheshire}  Bank. 

Widnes  Pool.  Statham  Pool. 

Pool  Mouth  or  Fresh  Pool,  Wilderspool. 


Sankey. 
Boat  House  Pool, 

Run  corn. 
Dungeon  Pool. 
Otterspool. 
Liverpool. 


Stanlaw  Pool. 
Pool  Hall  Channel. 
— — —  Rocks. 

•  Deep. 

Banks. 

Overpool. — Netherpool. 
Pool  Hall. 
Bromborough  Pool. 
Tranmere  Pool. 
Birket  Pool. 
Wallasey  Pool, 
Poolton. 
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The  main  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Poole,  of  Poole, 
was  represented,  half  a  century  ago,  when  Dr.  Ormerod  wrote, 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Poole,  of  Poole  and  Lewes  Priory 
(Sussex),  a  grandson  to  William,  younger  brother  of  the  first 
baronet,  Sir  James,  thus  created  25th  Oct.,  1677.  One  branch 
of  the  old  stem  became  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  its  last 
member  died  some  years  ago  in  the  workhouse  at  Warrington. 
The  poor  fellow  was  an  imbecile,  but  the  following  story  is 
told  to  his  credit  : — Some  felon,  of  very  powerful  bodily  frame, 
but  slow  of  apprehension,  when  brought  to  the  gaol,  could 
not  be  induced  to  enter,  and  planted  his  hands  so  firmly 
against  the  jambs  as  to  place  the  servitors  of  the  law  in  a 
dilemma.  They  were,  however,  relieved  by  poor  Joe  Poole, 
who  calling  out,  "Back'im  in" — "  Back  'im  in,"  the  apt 
advice  of  the  fool  was  taken,  and  the  "  gaol  bird  "  quickly 
secured. 

Miscellaneous  Objects  at    Wallasey. 

A  silver  penny  of  Edward  I,  minted  at  Bristol,  and  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  has  lately  been  found  in  the 
market  garden  of  Mr.  Samuel  Strong,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned* as  the  owner  of  an  adjacent  cottage  of  considerable 
age,  the  old  clay  flooring  of  which  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  insertion  of  bones  of  whales,  including  a  caudal  vertebra, 
still  very  hard.  Attached  to  Mr.  Strong's  house,  and  separating 
it  from  the  cottage,  stands  an  ancient  barn,  but  probably 
originally  a  house  ;  its  walls  are  still  backed  with  clay,  and 
the  outer  one  facing  the  village  street  contains  near  the  centre 
a  stone  tablet  bearing  the  date  1681,  surmounted  by  a  large 
fleur-de-lys  in  relief  on  recessed  ground.  A  copper  farthiny 
of  William  III,  dated  1696,  and  in  good  condition,  was 
recently  turned  up  by  the  spade  in  the  same  garden  where  the 
Edwardian  penny  occurred,  and  which  lies  behind.  It  very 

•  Transactions,  N.S.,  viii,  129. 
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probably  was  lost  by  the  builder  of  the  erection  just  named, 
or  one  of  his  family.  It  will  be  remembered  that  William  III 
is  locally  believed  to  have  slept  one  night  in  one  of  the 
Wallasey  hostelries,  before  embarking  with  his  troops  from 
Hoylake  water  for  Ireland,  in  May,  1690.  Another  of  the 
Wallasey  gardens  has  produced  an  example  of  the  copper  tally, 
formerly  used  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  dock  works  ; 
it  has  been  hammered  around  the  edge,  but  had  originally  the 
size  of  the  broad  rimmed  penny  current  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  and  bore  on  one  side  an  anchor  and  shield, 
entwined  by  a  scroll,  inscribed  "  Liverpool  Docks  ;  "  reverse, 
"  Load  of  Stone."*  Here  also  the  heads  of  clay  pipes  of  the 
last  two  centuries  are  not  unfrequently  found,  and,  as  usual, 
thrown  away  ;  among  a  few  recently  saved  we  notice  two  of 
the  17th  century,  bearing  their  potters'  stamps,  one  being 
"  P.  L."  within  a  radiated  crescent,  and  surmounted  by  a 
sprig,  the  other  "  I.  B,,"  within  a  somewhat  similar  device. 
A  specimen  of  the  same  date  and  found  at  Poolton  village, 
bears  HT  s  within  a  plain  circle  ;  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  this  stamp  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
would  seem  to  imply  a  partnership  in  the  manufacture,  pro- 
bably a  man  and  his  wife,  or  two  brothers,  T  being  the  initial 
of  the  surname. 

Relics  of  Latham  House  and  its  Remarkable  Sieges. 

Few  of  the  numerous  old  moated  mansions  of  Lancashire 
outvie  Old  Lathom  House  in  historic  interest,  and  yet  its 
early  history  remains  a  total  blank !  Seacome,  in  his 
"  Genealogical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  and 
"  Honourable  House  of  Stanley,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
"Year  1741,"  positively  makes  no  mention  of  this  its  chief 
mansion  until  within  a  century  of  the  latter  date ;  but  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  erected  as  early  as  temp.  Ed.  I,  and  by 

*  Vide  pp.  148-9. 
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Robert  de  Lathom,  formerly  Latun  or  Lathun.  This  palatial 
fortress  was  visited  by  several  of  our  sovereigns,  including 
Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I ;  it  possessed  nine  fine 
towers  flanking  each  other,  the  central  one  being  so  elevated 
as  to  command  all  the  rest,  with  a  general  sweep  of  the 
surrounding  country,  although  the  site  of  the  building  is  said 
to  have  been  flat,  the  ground  rising  upon  all  sides.  Outwardly, 
a"  wall  6  feet  thick,  studded  with  numerous  turrets,  a  fence  of 
strong  and  high  palisades,  and  a  moat,  24  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
deep,  completed  the  fortification. 

Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  exact  site  occupied  by 
this  ancient  building,  inasmuch  as  that  of  the  present  one 
does  not  answer  to  Seacome's  description  ..."  may 
"  be  compared  to  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  flat  in  the  middle, 
"  and  covered  with  a  rising  ground  round  about  it."  The 
present  Lathom  Hall,  partially  built  by  William  9th  Earl  of 
Derby,  stands  certainly  upon  very  level  ground,  but  this  falls 
away  to  the  east,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  rises  con- 
siderably, and  is  crowned  by  ornamental  trees.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  assured  that  whenever  any  excavation  has  been 
recently  made  near  the  hall,  the  soil  has  proved  replete  with 
rubble  and  debris  from  the  older  building,  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  thus  constituting  a  more  elevated  and  healthier  founda- 
tion. We  think  that  to  a  great  extent  the  two  houses  had  a 
common  site,  the  present  cellarage  being  unusually  strong  and 
spacious,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  old  chapel,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  stonework  of  a  window  lies  in  the  grounds, 
is  known  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  south  front  of  the 
present  hall,  nearly  opposite  to  which,  and  not  far  from  the 
entrance,  several  skeletons  have  in  recent  years  been  found  ; 
and  as  no  coffins  were  discovered,  they  were  presumably  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  garrison  who  had  fallen,  and  been 
hastily  interred.  Several  stones,  carved  with  escutcheons, 
one  including  the  "  swaddled  child  "  of  the  family  arms,  and 
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belonging  to  the  earlier  building,  may  be  seen  near  the 
sculptured  architectural  remains  just  mentioned. 

The  first  siege — during  which  Lathom  was  so  heroically 
defended  by  the  Countess  Charlotte  (daughter  to  Claud,  Duke 
de  Tremouille  and  Travers,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Counts  of 
Nassau),  ably  assisted  by  Captain  Farmer  and  other  officers, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  good  water  and  coal  discovered 
under  ground — lasted  from  28th  February  to  27th  May,  1644, 
when  the  advance  of  Prince  Rupert's  army  caused  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  to  raise  the  siege,  in  order  more  effectively  to 
garrison  Bolton,  which,  however,  shortly  fell  before  the 
valorous  assault  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  well  trained 
contingent  of  Lancashire  men. 

Eastwardiy  from  the  hall,  lie  the  greenhouses  and  kitchen 
gardens  upon  a  gentle  decline  ;  and  here  the  heads  of  clay 
tobacco  pipes,  of  the  form  used  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  cultivating  the  soil  ; 
they  probably  conduced  to  the  fancied  comfort  of  the  earls 
loyal  retainers  during  the  earlier  siege,  and  the  following 
potters'  marks  occur  upon  examples  recently  preserved  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Kefford,  the  head  gardener — "  R.  L."  on  recessed 
tablet,  surmounted  by  a  hand,  upon  the  bowl.  The  same 
initials,  but  differently  formed,  are  deeply  incised  on  the  spur  ; 
"  I.E.,"  the  letters  separated  by  an  object  pointed  at  each  end, 
within  a  double  annulet,  upon  the  spur  ;  others  are  unstamped, 
but  of  precisely  analogous  shape.  These  gardens  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  private  grounds  to  the  southward  by  an  old 
brick  wall  for  trained  fruit  trees,  the  central  doorway  in  which 
has  an  arched  stone  lintel  of  the  late  Tudor  period,  and  is 
rendered  still  more  picturesque  in  the  profusion  of  Asplenium 
Huta-Muraria  growing  from  the  ancient  mortar;  not  a 
sprinkling  of  dwarf  plants  as  occurs  in  other  localities  of 
this  exposed  district,  but  with  fronds  as  fine  and  full  of 
fructification  as  we  have  often  seen  in  more  favoured  parts  of 
the  countrv. 
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A  short  mile  distant  from  the  hall,  in  the  direction  of 
Ormskirk,  stood  an  old  castle,  the  history  of  which  appears 
to  be  involved  in  obscurity,  though  with  its  surrounding 
grounds,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Park,  it  became  attached 
to  that  of  Lathom.  Baines  simply  mentions  it  in  a  very 
incidental  manner,  stating  incorrectly  that  a  cattle  shed 
marks  the  spot.  Its  position  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  this 
stone  building,  and  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  line  of  the 
ancient  moat,  of  which  a  portion  still  remains.  Upon  its 
inner  bank  may  now  be  seen  a  huge  and  well  squared  stone 
jamb,  uncovered  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  probably  others 
with  foundation  stones  remain  beneath  the  sod.  As  for  the 
debris  of  the  superstructure,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  extensive 
outer  wall  of  this  New  Park,  which  abounds  with  fragments 
of  mullions,  lintels,  gargoyles,  and  other  carved  or  more 
simply  tooled  masonry.  Horton  Castle,  as  it  was  called,  is 
traditionally  stated  to  be  the  place  whence  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
communicated  with  Lady  Derby  before  the  commencement  of 
the  first  siege,  when  the  latter,  declining  a  suspicious  invita- 
tion, reminded  him  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen  to  wait 
upon  ladies.  The  castle  had  probably  been  seized  as  an 
advanced  point  of  attack  should  extremities  ensue,  and  was 
held  by  the  general  as  head  quarters.  The  head  of  a  weapon 
in  iron  was  found  here  a  few  years  ago,  appertaining  to  a 
halberd  or  battle  axe,  but  too  oxidised  for  certain  appropriation. 
A  little  lower  down,  traces  of  entrenchments  occur,  especially 
on  the  higher  side  of  a  little  rivulet,  where  a  demilune  is  very 
distinct,  with  some  small  mounds  of  uncertain  use.  We 
believe  a  considerable  surrounding  acreage  has  never  been 
under  plough  since  these  stirring  times,  and  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  soil,  without  any  very  deep  excavation, 
might  disclose  many  interesting  memorials  of  the  operations 
hereabout. 

Of  the  second  siege  of  two  years,  when  the  beleaguering 
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army  was  mostly  kept  as  far  distant  as  the  suburbs  of  Orms- 
kirk  by  the  ordnance  of  the  Eagle  tower,  we  have  relics  in 
numerous  tobacco  pipes  found  in  the  fields  upon  this  side 
of  the  town,  and  above  the  Bank  wood,  where  in  all  probability 
lay  the  main  Parliamentarian  camp.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
soldiers  smoked  the  same  kinds  of  pipe ;  and  here  we  find 
specimens  with  the  potter's  marks — "  R.  L."  over  a  crescent, 
and  within  a  plain  circle,  on  the  stem  ;  "  I.  B."  in  a  dotted 
crescent,  trefoil  topped,  on  the  bowl ;  others  are  unstamped. 
Cambridgeshire  Token  of  the  11  th  Century. 

A  small  brass  farthing  (fig.  6)  has  lately  been  brought 
under  notice,  having  been  found  a  few  years  ago  among 
ballast  on  one  of  the  dock  quays.  Obv.  "STEPHEN 
"  APTHORPE,"  in  the  field  the  Grocers'  Arms ;  rev. 
"GAMLINGHAY  *  OF;"  in  the  field  an  illegible  device, 
probably  a  trade  monogram,  below  which  is  the  date  J657. 
Gamlingay,  or  Gamlinghay,  is  a  small  town  in  Co.  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  this  token  is  published  by  Mr.  Boyne,  but  with 
the  former  orthography,  thus  apparently  constituting  our 
example,  an  unpublished  variety.  Apethorpe  is  the  name  of 
a  village  in  Northamptonshire.  In  its  park  a  Roman  villa 
was  discovered  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  with  the  remains  of 
good  tessellated  pavements  in  the  principal  apartments ;  the 
establishment  has  been  ably  described  and  illustrated  by  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Trollope.* 

Leicestershire  Token  of  the   \lth  Century. 

This  little  farthing  token,  likewise  in  brass,  has  recently 
come  under  our  notice,  and  proves  to  be  an  unpublished  type. 
Obv.  "  DAVID  KING,"  bust  of  Charles  the  Second  on  a 
shield;  rev.  ASHBY  DE  LA  ZOVCH  :  field  worn  quite 
smooth.  (Eig.  7.) 

*  "  The  Koman  House  at  Apethorpe  ;"  a  paper  read  at  Stamford,  (Archi- 
tectural Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton),  September  7th,  1859. 
By  the  Bev.  Ed.  Trollope,  F.S.A.,  Hector  of  Leasingham. 
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PRODUCE  OF  THE  MEOLS  SEA  BEACH. 
Retrospective. 

In  our  last  notice  of  the  shore-relics  a  penny  of  King 
Stephen  was  enumerated.  Upon  further  examination,  and 
reference  to  the  hest  authorities,  we  feel  bound  to  ascribe  it 
to  his  successor  Henry  II ;  but  as  it  is  a  curious  and  very 
barbarous  variety  of  his  earliest  mintage  which  has  hitherto 
remained  upublished,  we  engrave  it  in  illustration  (fig.  2), 
together  with  the  quarter  of  a  genuine  penny  of  Stephen  for 
comparison,  found  in  1871  (fig.  1),  and  the  continental 
imitation  sterling  of  John  II,  Count  of  Hainault.  We  are 
also  enabled  to  present  figures  of  several  of  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Robertson's  objects  described  last  year;  they  comprise  the 
beautifully-formed  arrow  head  in  flint,  from  Hilbre,  a  type 
wholly  new  in  England  ;  the  Norman  sword,  the  scissors,  love 
seal,  and  three  curious  brooches,  one  of  which  is  inscribed 
"IHESVS  NAZAR(enus).  Notwithstanding  the  very  un- 
propitiatory  state  of  the  elements  throughout  the  year,  the 
produce  amounts  to  a  fair  average,  chiefly  forming  accretions 
to  the  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 

Archaic  Period. 


A  dagger  blade,  in  dark-coloured  flint,  flat  on  one  side, 
curved  and  tapering ;  its  thicker  end  is  wanting  but  the 
object  still  measures  2j  inches  in  length.  Found  upon 
the  top  of  the  "  cop  "  or  raised  fence  near  the  telegraph 
station,  on  Hilbre  proper,  by  the  writer. 

A  "  thumb  flint"  so  called,  but  of  uncertain  use,  2  inches 
long,  of  oval  but  obtuse  form,  yet  worked  to  an  edge  on 
each  side  and  one  end.  In  dark  flint.  Found  by  the 
writer  at  the  Bedstones  angle  of  the  mainland  beach, 
opposite  to  Hilbre  proper. 

Arrow  points  (3),  one  single  winged,  from  "  The  Eye,"  Hilbre. 

Knives  (9),  of  small  size,  and  mostly  imperfect.  do. 
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Miscellaneous  objects  (23),  more  or  less  edged  by  handicraft. 

From  Hilbre  and  the  adjacent  mainland  beaches. 
Flakes  (10),  struck  off  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  objects. 

Roman  -Brit ish  Period. 
BRONZE. 

Second  Brass  coin,  badly  burnt  and  illegible. 
Third  Brass  of  the  later  Empire,  worn  and  illegible. 
Armlet  (portion  of),  of  beaded  pattern  :  the  first  of  its  class 

noticed  here. 
Brooch-pins    (3),    Jin.,    l^in.,   and    Ifin.    long;    they    have 

belonged  to  fibulas  of  the  bow  or  lyre  form. 
Head  of  a  dress-pin  ;  stem  of  another. 
Studs  (2)  both  small ;  one  octangular,  the  other  circular  in 

form,  ornamented  with  concentric  circles,  and  a  finely 

moulded  rim. 

IRON. 

Nail,  with  globular  head,  I  in.  long. 

GLASS. 
Head  of  a  dress  pin. 

TERRA    COTTA. 

A  fragment  of  reddish  brown  pottery,  pervaded  by  finely 
pulverised  quartz.  The  site  of  the  Roman  settlement 
here  having  long  since  been  washed  away,  the  fictile 
remains  of  this  era  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

Anglo- Saxon  and  Danish  Period. 
SILVER. 

Penny  of  KNUT,  A.D.  1016-35,  of  the  small  size,  of  which 
several  excellent  examples  from  this  beach  are  in  the 
writer's  collection,  and  but  for  its  bent  condition,  this 
might  fairly  rank  with  them  in  point  of  preservation.  The 
obverse  bears  "  CNUT.  T.  RECX,"  the  helmed  bust  of 
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Knut  to  the  left,  with  a  fleur-de-lis-headed  sceptre  held 
in  the  right  hand.  Rev.  "  LEOFPJNE  ON  LECIE  " 
(i.e.,  struck  by  the  Moneyer  Leofwine  at  the  mint  of 
Leicester)  ;  in  the  field  a  voided  cross  (fig.  4).  This 
is  the  second  Leicester  penny  of  Knut  found  here  :  the 
other  (contracted)  forms  of  the  name  of  this  ancient  town 
upon  his  pieces  being  Le,  Lehr,  Leice,  Leices,  and 
perhaps  others. 

Pin  for  the  dress  or  hair,  its  head  forming  a  flat  and  thin 
disc,  the  face  of  which  is  wholly  occupied  by  a  complex 
interlacing  knot,  only  broken  by  a  central  projecting 
pellet  or  knob  :  the  remains  of  the  pin  are  slight.  This 
imperfect  but  very  interesting  relic  we  believe  to  be 
unique,  at  least  as  regards  this  country,  and  consequently 
present  an  engraving  of  it,  to  size  (fig.  13). 

GLASS. 

Beads  (3),  all  of  small  size,  and  too  much  oxidised  to  display 
their  colour  ;  one  imperfect. 

Medieval  Period. 
SILVER. 

Penny  (half  only)  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland, 
A.D.  1165—1214.  Obv.  (L)  "E  REI  WIL  "  ;  back  of 
the  head  of  William  with  crown  of  pearls  to  its  left, 
Rev.  "W.IEH"?;  a  short  double  cross  with  a  star  of 
six  sharp  rays  in  each  angle.  The  first  identified  coin 
of  this  monarch  which  has  occurred  here  ;  Scotch  pieces 
are  of  rare  appearance  southward  of  Cumberland. 

Pennies  of  Henry  II,  London  mint  (1)  ;  Canterbury  (half)  ; 
illegible  (2  halves.) 

Do.     Henry  III,  with  the  numerals,  Lincoln  (I)  ; 
"IHG  WAL"?  Walsall  (1). 
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Pennies  of  Edward  I.  London  (half)  ;  York  (I) ;  Canterbury 
(1);  illegible  (half.) 

Do.  Ed.  I,  of  episcopal  mint  of  Durham,  struck  by  Bishop 
Beaumont,  between  A.D.  1317 — 27.  It  resembles  the 
current  sterlings  of  the  King,  save  that,  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  Maltese  cross  preceding  his  name,  and  where 
the  mint  mark  was  placed  in  later  times,  the  Bishop's 
cognizance  appears.  His  arms  were — "  Azure,  semy  of 
"  fleur-de-lis,  a  lion  rampant,  or."  Mr.  Mark  Noble,  in 
his  useful  dissertation,  Mint  and  Coins  of  the  Episcopal 
Palatines  of  Durham,*  states  that  occasionally  the  lion 
only,  sometimes  one,  or  sometimes  two  fleur-de-lis,  appear. 
The  sole  inscription  on  reverse  he  mentions  is — "  Civitas 
"  Dunelm,"  but  he  acknowledges  the  probability  of  other 
readings,  as  Dur,  Durelie,  Dureme,  Durrem,  Dunol,  and 
Dunelme,  all  these  forms  of  contraction  being  prevalent 
during  the  reigns  of  Hy.  Ill  and  Ed.  I.  Upon  our  very 
scarce  example  (fig.  5),  the  inscription  is  "  CIVITAS 
"  DVREME."  Mr.  Noble  supplies  the  following  curious 
notice  of  the  issuer  of  this  coin,  whose  pieces  are  con- 
fined, so  far  as  known,  to  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.  : — 

"  Lodowick  de  Bello  Monte,  or  Beaumont,  son  of 
"  Lewis  Beaumont,  by  Agnes  his  wife,  and  brother  to 
"  'Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Though  he  was  lame 
"  of  both  legs,  and  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  able  to  read 
"  his  consecration  bull,  yet,  being  descended  from  the 
"  blood  royal  of  France,  f  he  was,  at  the  importunate  suit 
"  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  advanced  to  this 

*  4to,  Birmingham,  1780,  p.  23.  Engraving  of  Penny  with  lion  and  two 
fleur-de-lis,  p.  22. 

t  The  Beaumonts  were  descended  from  Lewis,  second  son  of  Charles,  King 
of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily  ;  the  younger  brother  of  King  Lewis  IX,  both  of  them 
sons  of  Lewis  VIII,  King  of  France  ;  which  Lewis,  the  son  of  Charles,  married 
Agnes,  the  heiress  of  the  Viscounty  of  Beaumont,  from  whence  their  descend- 
ants took  their  surname,  and  added  to  their  paternal  arms,  viz.,  France  ancient, 
those  of  the  said  Agnes,  which  were  a  lion  rampant. 
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"  see.  lie  intended  to  have  been  consecrated  and  installed 
"  at  Durham,  upon  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  in  Sept.,  an.  1317,* 
"  by  two  Cardinals,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
"  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  kingdoms  of  England 
"  and  Scotland ;  but  in  their  way  to  that  city,  they,  to" 
"  gether  with  the  Bishop's  brother,  Henry,  were  set  upon 
*'  by  a  gang  of  lawless  banditti,  commanded  by  Gilbert 
"  Middleton,  keeper  of  Mitford  Castle,  who  stripped  them 
"  of  everything  except  their  horses,  and  carried  the  Bishop 
"  and  his  brother  Henry  with  them  to  Mitford  Castle, 
"  and  obliged  them  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  regain 
"  their  liberty.  These  daring  incendiaries,  however,  were 
"  soon  after  brought  to  condign  punishment,  and  the 
"  castle  demolished.  The  Bishop  was  consecrated  on 
"  our  Lady's  day,  in  Lent,  an.  1318.  He  was  a  strenuous 
"  assertor  of  the  rights  of  his  diocese,  and  was  so  fortu- 
"  nate  as  to  get  restored  to  him  a  great  part  of  the 
"  territories  and  privileges  which  his  two  predecessors 
"  had  been  deprived  of.  He  died  in  the  following  reign,' 
viz.,  September,  1333. 

Penny  of  Edward  IV,  much  worn  and  inscriptions  illegible 
but  the  Rose  appearing  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  on  the 
reverse  shews  the  piece  to  have  been  struck  at  York.  It 
is  almost  the  only  coin  of  this  monarch  noticed  here. 

[The  imitation  sterling  of  John  II,  Count  of  Hainault,  recorded 
as  found  in  the  previous  year,  is  now  engraved  (fig.  3.)] 
LATTEN. 

Seal  of  1 4th  century  (fig.  9)  circular,  with  perforated  handle, 
and  inscribed  "  AVE  MARIA,"  a  fleur-de-lis  occupying 
the  field. 

*  Fisher's  Companion  to  the  History  of  England  supplies  a  different  date, 
stating — "  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  Treasurer  of  Salisbury,  elected  44th  Bishop  of 
"  Durham,  in  October.  1317  ;  he  died  September,  1333.  Eobert  de  Greystanes 
"  was  elected  in  October,  1333,  but  rejected  by  the  Pope.  Richard  Aungarville 
"  or  De  Bury,  was  the  45th  Bishop."  (p.  759.)  The  position  of  Treasurer  to 
a  Diocese  would  be  similar  in  its  functions  to  a  seneschallus  or  house  and  land 
steward  of  the  present  day. 
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Model  of  a  Seal  of  14th  century  (fig.  10)  circular,  the  handle 
imperfect.  Inscription  apparently  intended  for  "  SVM 
"  LEO  FOKTI"  (S),  with  a  squirrel  (?)  in  the  field,  but 
the  face  is  so  imperfect  or  worn  that  certainty  is  difficult 
here. 
Brooch,  hexangular,  ornamented  with  lines  and  dots  ;  its  pin 

remained  when  found. 
Do.t     penannular,  the  pin  wanting. 
Do.,     circular,  with  two  cusps  for  the  reception  of  coloured 

pastes. 
Fermails,  or  plain  ring-brooches  (8),   one  with  pin,  £  to  1  in. 

diameter. 
Dress-pin,  with  a  curious  triangular  eye  for  the  suspension  of 

beads  or  metal  ornaments. 
Studs  (3),  or  stud- pins,  for  insertion   in  one  variety  of  the 

ring-brooch. 

Handle  of  a  seal  (?)  massively  ring-shaped  and  ornamented. 
Needle,  with  oval  eye,  2  J  in.  long. 
Pins  (3),  one  with  flat  head,   2j  in.  long,   the   others  with 

globular  heads,  2j  and  1 J  in.  long. 
Ear-rings   (2),   one   plain,   the  other   oval  and  cut  for  the 

insertion  of  a  small  pendant  ornament. 
ATTACHMENTS  OF  BELTS,  STRAPS,  &c.,  viz.  :— 

Buckles   (9),   three  retaining    their   shanks;    in    one    the 

narrow  runnel  of  the  bar  has  been  replaced  by  a  strip 

of  immoveable  sheathing  brass,  no  doubt  at  a  later  date. 

Do.,     fragments  (14),  viz.,  four  tongues  and  ten  frames. 

Hasps  (10),  of  various  types  described  in  Ancient  Meols, 

three  of  which  retain  the  shank. 
Tags  (6),  one  retaining  its  portion  of  leather. 
Studs  (6),  one  of  large  size  and  plain,  the  rest  ornamented. 
Do.     (40),  for  common  straps,  a  few  being  ornamented  ; 
about  one-half  retain  their  complement  of  rivets,  the 
longer  ones  three,  the  rest  two. 
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Latice-heady  formed  of  a  coil  of  sheathing  battened  together 
towards  the  sharply-tapering  point. 

PEWTER. 
Disc    (half  of),  evidently  used    as   money,   but   plain  ;  date 

uncertain. 

Do.     (quarter),  ditto. 

Handle  of  a  christening  spoon   (fig.  14),   inscribed  on  both 
sides   of   its    central  portion;    the    legend    is — "IHC: 
"  NAZARENVS  :  REX  :  IV"  (deeorum.)*  The  extremity, 
which  is  perforated,  forms  a  cock  and  part  of  an  eagle's 
head,  whilst  below  are  the  well -formed  face  of  a  man,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fillet  of  pearls  ;  the  fourth  symbol  of  the 
Evangelists,  if  su^h  were  intended,  is  to  all  appearance 
wanting.     This  curious  relic  is  2|-in.  long. 
Brooches  (4  fragments  of,)  elegantly  ornamented  in  open  work. 
Pendant,   ornament,  or  drop,  in  form  of  a  crenated  leaf,  with 

a  small  ring  in  place  of  the  stalk. 
BELT  AND  STRAP  ATTACHMENTS,  viz.  :  — 
Buckles  and  shanks,  fragments  (4). 
Tag,  trefoil-shaped. 

Studs  (21),  one  in  form  of  Gothic  text  fft»  as  engraved  ;f 
another  in  open  work,  the  "IHS"  in  monogram,]: 
(fig.  8)  ;  others  represent  a  King's  head, — three  cres- 
cents joined  at  the  back  with  a  pellet  in  the  centre,— 
a  wheel,  &c.,  or  plain  and  cruciform,  octangular,  spade- 
shaped,  or  circular. 

*  The  "  IHC,"  here  commencing  the  legend,  was  apparently  used  indis- 
criminately with  IHS  for  IHESUS,  both  forms  being  contractions  of  the  Greek 
name,  and  not,  as  generally  supposed,  the  initials  of  "  Jesus  hominum  salvator." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  his  Calendar  of  the  Prayer  Book  (p.  200),  states  that 
"  the  early  authorities  for  the  IHS  are  exceedingly  scarce  ;  we  only  know  of  one 
"  or  two  instances  ;"  and  yet  in  mediaeval  England  this  form  is  the  rule,  and 
IHC,  as  in  our  Meols  example,  forming  the  exception. 

<•  Trans.,  N.S.  VI,  op.  p.  207.  J  A  similar  monogram  occurs  in  the 
dining  room  at  Smithell's  Hall,  carved  on  an  oak  wainscot-panel,  and  surrounded 
by  a  rude  scroll.  It  is  engraved  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chester  Archaeological 
and  Historic  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  309. 
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IRON. 

Buckle,  with  tongue. 

Hasp,  circular,  with  a  central  bar,  Sin.  in  diameter. 

Ornament  of  a  strap,  with  three  rivet-holes. 

Ring,  lTvin.  diameter. 

Auger  of  peculiar  form,  being  flat  and  with  a  considerable 
curve  in  the  centre ;  part  of  the  heft,  with  its  inner 
washer,  remains  ;  9|-in.  long.  A  gouge  in  this  metal  was 
recorded  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  writer's  collection. 

TERRA  GOTTA. 

Fragment  of  the  rim  of  a  large  jug,  in  coarse  and  reddish 
ware,  unglazed,  with  the  spring  of  the  handle,  bearing 
three  rounded  grooves,  formed  by  the  potter's  thumb. 
Found  on  Hilbre. 

Do.,  of  cream-coloured  ware,  glazed  and  perforated,  but  for 
what  purpose  is  uncertain,  the  most  likely  one  being  some 
child's  game. 

Do.,  with  olivaceous  glaze  outside. 

LEATHER. 

The  bifurcated  frontal  piece  of  a  Boot,  pierced  with  four 
lacing  holes  ;  4iri.  long. 

Sole  of  boot  or  shoe  ;  the  heel  is  very  small,  whilst  the  toe 
tapers  sharply  into  a  mere  thong,  which  has  a  strong- 
curve,  and  may  possibly  have  been  yet  longer  and 
attached  by  a  chain  to  the  knee-bandlet,  as  worn  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century. 

Strap  (portion  of),  I  in.  wide  and  Sin.  long,  pierced  with  five 
rivet  holes  for  the  attachment  of  the  buckle-shank,  and 
three  eanh  for  a  couple  of  ornaments. 

WOOD. 

Fragment  of  a  Cloy  or  Skate,  with  a  portion  of  leather  re- 
maining, inserted  longitudinally,  with  portions  of  the 
iron  nails  encrusted  with  petrified  silt. 
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Spindle-whorl  of  thin  oak,  2|-in.  diam.  Although  of  very 
light  weight,  as  this  specimen  must  always  have  been,  it 
may  still  have  proved  useful  in  some  kinds  of  spinning. 

STONE. 
Spindle-whorl,  of  flat  and  irregular   outline,   Ijin.  diameter, 

with  splayed  orifice. 

Do.,     2  in.  diameter,  the  orifice  cylindrical. 
Boy's  marble  of  granite,  ground  into  a  fairly  globular  form, 

a  genuine  mediaeval  "  taw,"  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Pestle,   of  fine   and    hard    limestone,   of  conical   form,   and 

covered,  except  on  the  polished  triturating  surface,  with 

small  chisel  marks  ;    9in.  long,  Sin.  diam.  at  face. 

LIVERPOOL  NOTABILIA. 

Clarke 's  Tokens.  Early  in  the  past  year,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson,  several  coins  and  tokens  were  met  with 
on  the  removal  of  an  old  house  in  Benn's  Gardens.  These 
pieces  comprise  three  Liverpool  copper  tokens  ;  obverse — 
"  Liverpool  Halfpeny,"  with  a  ship  in  the  field  ;  reverse, 
"  Deus  nobis  hec  otia  fecit,  1791,"  the  town  arms  in  the 
field  ;  and  around  the  rim,  "  Payable  at  the  Warehouse  of 
"  Thomas  Clarke  ;  "  all  being  in  good  condition  :  several 
tokens  of  the  Anglesey  Miners,  and  halfpennies  of  George  III, 
dated  1806  and  1807.  The  small  thoroughfare  known  as 
Benn's  Gardens  was  designated,  as  its  name  imports,  from 
having  been  carried  through  the  extensive  garden  of  Mr. 
James  Benn,  whose  residence  adjoined  it  some  century  and  a 
half  ago.  This  gentleman  was  mayor  of  the  borough  in 
1697;  and  the  present  local  family  of  the  name  are,  we 
believe,  his  lineal  descendants. 

Sadler  Family.  When  inditing  our  last  notes,*  we  had 
overlooked  a  paragraph  in  Mr.  Mayer's  paper  on  Liverpool 
Pottery,  which  explains  Adam  Sadler's  connection  with 

*  Transactions,  xxiv,  p.  137. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Sephton.  He  was,  it  appears,  a 
favourite  soldier  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but 
being  a  strong  Jacobite,  left  the  army  in  disgust  upon  the 
accession  of  George  I,  and  settled  at  Ulverston.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Miss  Bibby,  whom  he  married ; 
and  in  consequence  of  her  intimacy  with  the  Sefton  family, 
removed  to  Melling,  and  shortly  afterwards  leased  from  Lord 
Sefton  a  house  and  farm  at  Aintree,  the  same  which  was 
retained  until  decease  by  his  grand-daughter.  Somewhat 
later  Mr.  Sadler  opened  a  printing  establishment  in  the  New 
Market.  In  the  published  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Mott  and 
Dawson,  Adam  Sadler's  issues,  bearing  his  name  only,  are  con- 
fined to  three,  commencing  with  the  Memoirs  of  the  House 
of  Stanley,  in  1736,  the  last  being  a  second  (?)  edition  of 
the  same  work  in  1741.  Works  printed  by  John  Sadler 
appear  from  1740  to  1765.  Mr.  Mayer  states,  what  we 
cannot  doubt,  thai  the  elder  Sadler  "  printed  a  great  number 
"  of  books,"  and  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  these 
must  have  been  published  in  London  or  elsewhere,  or  the 
greater  bulk  have  been  lost,  with  very  slender  hope  of  recovery. 
Mr.  Mayer  says  that  amongst  his  books,  "  was  one  called 
'''  The  Muses  Delight,"  (clivers  copies  of  which  were  noticed 
in  our  last  paper,)  "  containing  a  large  collection  of  songs, 
"set  to  music,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  as  he  was  an 
"  excellent  musician  himself,  and  played  upon  several  musical 
"instruments,  the  violin  being  his  favourite."  Without 
questioning  the  elder  Sadler's  musical  capabilities,  we  must 
remark  that  our  information  does  not  bear  out  the  fact  of  his 
printing  or  even  publishing  this  book,  which  first  appears 
(No.  14  of  Mr.  Mott's  Catalogue),  as  edited  by  John  Sadler, 
and  impressed  "  Sadler,  Harrington  Street,  1754  ;  "  whilst  on 
Mr.  Mayer's  own  authority,  we  have  the  fact  that  John  Sadler* 

*  Incorrectly  called  William   Sadler,  by  Mr.   Henry   Smithers,   History  of 
Liverpool,  p.  408. 
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bought  a  house  here  from  his  father,  and  commenced  business 
an  his  own  account,  in  1748.  Thus  we  conclude  Adam 
Sadler  to  have  relinquished  business  some  years  previously  to 
this  the  presumed  earliest  issue  of  The  Muses  Delight, 
which,  with  various  alterations  and  additions  reappeared  with 
the  prefatory  title  Apollo's  Cabinet,  in  1756  and  1757,  each 
time  more  or  less  reprinted,  but  as  no  two  copies  of  these 
later  issues  have  been  found  exactly  to  correspond,  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  manipulation  to  which  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  subjected  for  a  clearance  sale,  defies  accurate 
description.  John  Sadler  having  married  a  Miss  Elizabeth 
Parker,  daughter  of  a  watchmaker  in  Seel  Street,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Catholic  priest  James  Parker,  whose  remains 
were  interred  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  Sadler  family  in 
Sephton  churchyard,  as  recorded  in  our  last  notes,  was  a 
relative  of  the  lady.  In  Picton's  Memorials  of  Liverpool  * 
these  graves  are  erroneously  stated  to  be  in  Sephton  church. 

Liverpool  Pamphlets.  In  Mr.  Mott's  chronological  cata- 
logue of  books  published  in  this  town,  and  under  date  of 
1748,t  we  find  "A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Vowel 
"  Points,  shewing  that  they  are  an  original  and  essential 
"part  of  the  Language,  author,  Peter  Whitfieid,  1  vol.  4to, 
4*  Liverpool  pr.  by  and  for  the  author,"  288  pp.  (ascribed  to 
Geo.  Whitfieid,  in  Palmer's  Catalogue). 

Dr.  Kendrick  of  Warrington  informs  us  that  he  possesses 
the  early  portion  of  this  rare  work,  for  such  we  take  it  to  be 
from  the  circumstance  that,  at  least  as  late  as  1861,  no  copy 
was  found  in  either  the  Lyceum  or  Free  Public  libraries.  As 
this  part  retains  its  original  paper  cover,  it  is  evident  the 
publication  has  been  first  issued,  possibly  at  twice,  but 
certainly  in  the  form  of  two  distinct  pamphlets,  and  conse- 


*  Vol.  ii,  p.  149. 
f  Transactions,  N.S.,  i,  p.  128. 
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quently  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  local  pamphlet,  as  well  as 
the  book,  catalogue  must  be  admitted. 

A  volume  of  duodecimo  tracts  came  lately  into  our 
possession,  from  the  library  of  that  enterprising  local  col- 
lector, Mr.  Thomas  Binns.  Half  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
a  dissertation  on  the  Art  of  Swimming,  by  a  Monsieur 
Thevenot,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  quaint  copper-plate 
engravings,  followed  by  numerous  odd  pamphlets,  includ- 
ing one  published  at  Preston,  and  printed  in  1783;  "The 
"  Captivities  of  Jerusalem  Lamented,"  and  three  published  at 
Liverpool,  all  of  which,  remaining  unrecorded  by  Mr.  Dawson 
in  his  "  Pamphlet  Literature  of  Liverpool,"*  may  here  be 
briefly  described.  "  The  Feast  of  Galilee,  a  Poem,"  belies 
its  name,  being  a  satirical  effusion  in  verse,  based  upon  the 
scripture  parable  of  the  King's  Wedding  Banquet,  but 
ridiculing  George  III  and  his  newly  formed  Cabinet,  which 
included  the  Marquess  of  Tichfield,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  R.  Ward,  with  three 
members  of  the  Wellesley  family,  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  pamphlet,  of  fifteen  pages,  bears  the  impress,  "  Liverpool, 
"  Printed  at  the  Chronicle  Office.  Sold  by  W.  Jones,  56, 
"  Castle  Street,  Bookseller  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
"of  Wales,  J807."t 

The  second  is  "  A  Report  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
"  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
"from  the  31st  of  July,  1809,  to  the  3Ist  of  July,  1810. 
"Liverpool,  printed  by  J.  Lang,  Water  Street,  J810."  As 
this  benevolent  society  is  even  unnamed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Smithers  in  his  excellent  account  of  the  Charitable  Institu- 
tions of  the  town,  we  may  hope  that  the  distress  originating 
it  proved  only  temporary. 

*  Transactions,  N.S.,  v,  p.  75,  et  seq. 

+  No  author's  name  is  attached,  and  for  good  reasons ;  it  was  probably 
penned  by  General  Sir  Banastre  Tarleton,  who  about  this  period  wrote  several 
political  pamphlets.  Vide  Smithers. 
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The  last  is  an  annual  report  of  the  "  Strangers'  Friend  or 
"Benevolent  Society,  in  Liverpool,  from  January  the  1st  to 
"December  the  31st,  1810.  Liverpool,  printed  by  J.  Gore, 
"Castle  Street,  1811."  This  society  was  founded  in  1794, 
the  original  proposal  for  its  formation  being  made  by  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  during  a  visit  to  Liverpool  in  1780,  its  realiza- 
tion being  effected  through  some  respected  members  of  the 
Methodist  body.*  In  each  of  these  cases  the  societies  have 
issued  previous  reports,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
were  either  printed  or  published  elsewhere,  and  copies  of  the 
earlier  issues  may  yet  turn  up.  Dawson,  who  for  a  long 
course  of  years  has  been  very  painstaking  in  this  matter, 
never  imagined  he  had  given  a  full  as  well  as  a  "  true  and 
"  particular  account  of  the  early  Pamphlet  Literature  of 
"  Liverpool ; "  and  we  are  happy,  whenever  it  lies  in  our 
power,  to  contribute  even  a  mite  to  the  interesting  synopsis. 

ADDENDUM. 

Since  the  above  notes  were  penned,  we  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  a  poem  on  Birkenhead  Priory,  when  to  our  surprise 
this  pamphlet  also  appeared  to  be  an  uncatalogued  Liverpool 
publication,  and  we  append  a  short  description.  "  Birkenhead 
"  Priory :  a  Descriptive  poem,  in  two  parts.  By  Spencer 
"  Madan  Thomson.  Liverpool,  printed  by  James  and  Jona- 
"  than  Smith,  1818,"  8vo,  pp.  32.  The  frontispiece  is  a  nice 
copper  plate  engraving  of  the  interior  of  the  refectory  of 
Birkenhead  Priory,  drawn  by  John  Halton,  and  engraved  by 
Thomas  Smith.  The  poem  is  prefixed  by  a  short  historical 
account,  and  a  list  of  nearly  130  subscribers,  not  one  half 
of  whom  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  and  among  the 
majority  we  recognise  Mrs.  Abraham  Derby,  of  Coalbrook- 
dale,  as  the  patroness  in  chief  (7  copies).  Upon  further  search 
in  the  catalogue,  we  find  an  earlier  edition  of  this  poem  was 

*  Smithers's  Liverpool:  its  Commerce,  Statistics,  and  Institutions,  p.  275. 
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printed   by  J.  Smith  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  second 
name  of  the  author  is  erroneously  printed  '*  Nadan." 

Old  Wood  Printing  Blocks.  About  a  score  of  wooden 
printing  blocks  engraved  some  eighty  to  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  much  worm-eaten,  have  recently  turned  up  in  some 
ancient  offices  in  this  town.  From  the  subjects,  they  seem  to 
have  been  cut  for  the  illustration  of  primers,  chap-books,  bill 
heads,  and  advertisements  of  athletic  performances,  forming 
no  doubt  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  one  of  our  local  printers. 
Of  the  pig-faced  coachman,  one  of  the  largest  figures,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  any  account. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  large  wood  block,  2l£in.  x  1  1  Jin.  x 
J-Jin.  thick,  was  discovered  very  thickly  covered  by  dust  in 
the  attic  of  an  empty  house,  No.  60,  Queensland  Street,  Edge 
Hill.  Upon  cleaning,  it  proved  so  artistically  carved  with 
Chinese  subjects  as  to  produce  the  impression  of  its  origin  in 
in  the  Celestial  Empire  itself;  and  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  the  work  of  a  Liverpool  artist.  It  thus  forms 
an  interesting,  and  we  may  add  valuable,  memorial  of  a 
skilled  art  lost  to  the  good  old  town — even  as  that  of  manu- 
facturing tiles,  and  pottery  and  fine  porcelain,  once  the  pride 
of  the  place,  under  the  name  of  "  The  China  Trade  " — being 
engraved,  and  inlaid  with  brass  wire,  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  ivall  papers,  an  industry  which  we  are  informed 
employed  no  inconsiderable  number  of  hands  a  century  ago, 
several  firms  being  engaged  in  it,  the  chief  location  being 
Hanover  Street.  The  style  of  its  pattern  has  long  gone  by, 
but  might  be  resuscitated  in  the  ever  revolving  cycle  of  whim 
and  fashion  ;  and  should  oriental  designs  ever  be  in  the 
ascendant,  any  wall -printing  firm  might  save  some  £30  or 
.£40  through  the  possession  of  this  block.  The  cylinder 
with  which  it  acted  was  found  near,  but  the  use  not  being- 
understood,  it  was  used  as  fuel. 

Betrothal  Tokens,     A  good  and  rare  example  of  a  local 
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love  (or  betrothal)  token,  in  copper  (fig.  15),  has  recently 
turned  up  in  the  town,  apparently  formed  by  beating  out  a 
then  current  halfpenny.  It  bears  on  one  side  "  E.  T.,  Ap. 
"  29,  1  793  ;  "  and  on  the  reverse  "  L.  C."  The  initial  letters 
of  the  lovers  are  all  of  large  size,  foliated  and  well  graven  : 
the  date  is  presumed  to  be  that  of  engagement  or  betrothal. 

Theatre-Royal — Samuel  Staniforth. — This  place  of  dra- 
matic entertainment,  erected  in  1772,  was  opened  on  the  20th 
of  June  of  that  year,  when  a  silver  ticket  was  presented  to 
each  of  the  thirty  shareholders  subscribing  £200  towards 
its  erection,  making  a  total  cost  of  £6,000.  It  is  stated  by 
several  writers  that  "  Dr.  Aikin,  of  Warrington,"  composed 
an  elegant  Prologue  for  this  occasion,  but,  to  the  regret  of 
many,  it  arrived  too  late.  It  is  printed  at  length  by  Mr. 
Troughton  :*  but,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  be  sure  which 
"  Dr.  Aikin  "  is  meant,  the  father  or  the  son — the  doctor  of 
divinity  or  that  of  medicine  !  The  former— the  only  Dr. 
Aikin  of  the  period — is  not  likely  to  have  written  for  such  an 
occasion,  whilst  the  son,  though  certainly  residing  at  Warring- 
ton,  was  then  only  a  general  practitioner ;  he  did  not  take  up  hi 55 
diploma  of  M.D.  at  Leyden  until  the  year  1784.  As,  however, 
the  latter  wrote  "  Essays  on  Song-writing,"  and  composed 
both  songs  and  ballads  himself,  the  natural  assumption  is  that 
he  produced  the  Prologue  in  question.  This  loose  mode  of 
using  professional  and  other  titles,  in  reference  to  events  in 
the  lives  of  men  who  did  not  at  the  time  possess  them,  is  very 
reprehensible  ;  and  though  perhaps  less  frequent  than  in  past 
times,  proves  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  chroniclers,  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  biographical  minutire  of  every 
public  man.  The  prologue  actually  used  on  this  occasion  was 
written  by  George  Colman,  and  spoken  by  Mr.  Younger,  one 
of  the  managers.f  "  The  Father  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre," 

*  History  of  Liverpool,  p.  321. 

t  Ibid,  p.  148.    Enfield's  History,  1773,  p.  62. 
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Mr.  William  Gibson,  who  had  been  a  proprietor  of  the  old 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  did  not  live  to  see  the  opening  of  the 
new  building.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  activity  and  influ- 
ence that  the  license  on  this  occasion  was  granted,  being 
issued  in  his  name,  on  the  third  of  May,  1771.  The  closing 
lines  of  Mr.  Colman's  prologue  aptly  recognise  his  services  in 
this  connexion. 

The  tickets  were  each  engraved  with  the  owner's  name,  and 
being  to  himself  and  friends  using  it  an  "  open  sesame"  to 
every  part  of  the  house,  were  greatly  valued  accordingly.  A 
century  has  exactly  passed  away,  and  with  it  no  doubt  many 
of  these  tickets  have  disappeared,  through  wear,  loss,  or  the 
crucible,  when,  lo  !  one  reappears  during  the  demolition  of 
the  well-knewn  Waterloo  Hotel  (No.  2),  near  the  foot  of 
Ranelagh  Street,  being  discovered  in  one  of  the  walls,  on  the 
1 1th  of  last  October.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  theatre  with 
the  liver,  and  behind,  "  Mr.  Staniforth"  (Thomas),  one  of  the 
best-known  residents  in  Liverpool  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  a  merchant  in  Union  Street*  He  erected* 
and  for  a  long  time  occupied  as  a  residence,  this  very  house, 
which  was  then  considered  a  good  town  mansion.  He  also 
owned  a  rope- walk,  extending  estwardly  from  its  back  pre- 
mises, the  central  one  of  three  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
late  "  Roscoe  Arcade  ;"  and  we  are  informed  it  was  carried  on 


*  Mr.  Harris  Gibson  has  very  obligingly  loaned  for  exhibition  this  evening  a 
most  interesting  and  fairly  representative  series  of  the  free  tickets,  issued,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Theatre-Royal  proprietary.  They  range  from  this  earliest 
proprietary  one  of  Mr.  Staniforth,  in  silver,  down  to  later  examples  of  the 
present  century,  in  copper  and  ivory.  Among  the  local  names  inscribed  upon 
these,  many  other  well-known  ones  occur,  as  Earl,  Falkner,  Stanton,  Case, 
Pattinson,  Ellames,  Preston,  Gerrard.  The  silver  tickets,  besides  bearing  the 
names  of  the  theatre  and  holder  and  the  liver,  have  all  been  neatly  engraved 
around  the  rim  and  on  each  side,  with  a  guilloche  or  corded  border,  enclosing 
pellets  :  the  mythical  "  liver  "  appears  in  several  different  attitudes,  and  holding 
different  sprigs  in  the  beak.  The  use  of  these  free  tickets,  at  a  later  period, 
was  openly  purchased  either  for  a  season,  an  actor's  engagement,  or  even  a 
single  night,  as  they  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  The  present 
example  has  been  spared  a  similar  fate,  through  loss  by  Mr.  Staniforth  at  a 
comparatively  early  period,  as  its  condition  is  uniquely  fine. 
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until  within  the  last  forty  years.*  His  son,  Mr.  Samuel 
Staniforth,  lived  here  till  he  removed  to  No.  19,  Everton 
Terrace,  the  address  affixed  to  his  name  in  the  first  two  vols. 
of  our  Transactions,  thus  ranging  among  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Society.  He  was  Mayor  of  the  borough  in  1812,  and 
possessed  a  good  estate  at  Broad  Green,  but  became  somewhat 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  latterly  officiated  as  the  local 
distributor  of  stamps.  His  portrait  is  thus  characteristically 
drawn  by  the  "  Old  Stager,"  who  knew  him  well.f  "  He  was 
"  a  gentlemanly  kind  of  person  in  society,  but  of  a  strangely 
"  austere  and  forbidding  aspect,  the  most  vinegar- visaged  man 
"  we  ever  beheld.  And  the  index  was  a  correct  representative 
"  of  the  inner  man.  When  the  election  poet  (in  1807)  wrote 
"  of  him  '  sulky  Sam.  Staniforth '  he  drew  his  character  in 
"  those  three  words.  By  his  marriage  with  a  most  estimable 
"  lady,  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  Case,  Littledale  and 
"  Bolton  families.  His  son — the  Rev.  Thomas  Staniforth — 
"  came  in  for  the  great  bulk  of  Colonel  Bolton's  wealth,  to 
"  the  exclusion  of  his  own  relations."  In  his  prime,  an 
association  of  gay  "  young  bloods" — a  self- constituted 
"  Committee  of  Taste " — gained  no  little  notoriety  in  the 
town  and  suburbs  by  their  wild  whims  and  freaks,  one  of 
which,  strongly  affecting  Mr.  Staniforth,  and  still  further 
elucidating  his  very  peculiar  character,  we  are  tempted  to 
reproduce  in  full : — 

"  At  that  period  Mr.  Staniforth  lived  in  the  large  house  at 
"  the  bottom  of  Ranelagh  Street,  afterwards  converted  into 
"  the  famous  Waterloo  Hotel.  Something  about  it,  either  a 
"  shutter,  or  a  knocker,  or  a  bell  handle,  we  have  forgotten 
"  which,  was  excommunicated  by  this  tasteful  inquisition, 
"  and  ordered  to  be  removed.  Mr.  Staniforth  was  about  the 

*  In  this  ropery  business  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Laird,  father  of  the  notorious 
builder  of  the  "  Alabama." 

+  Liverpool  a  few  Years  since,  by  an  Old  Stager,  p.  39. 
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"  last  man  in  the  world  to  obey  such  a  lawless  mandate,  being 
"  one  of  that  class  who,  '  if  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as 
"  '  blackberries,  would  not  give  one  on  compulsion.'  He 
"  therefore  treated  the  notice  served  on  him  with  contempt. 
"  And  now  the  battle  began  in  good  earnest. 

"  '  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.' 
'•  The  thing  denounced,  whatever  it  was,  was  removed,  then 
"  restored,  and  again  removed,  to  be  once  more  restored,  and 
"  still  in  the  original  offending  form,  without  an  atom  of 
"  alteration.  And  so  the  struggle  went  on,  until  Mr.  Stani- 
"  forth  became  highly  exasperated,  as  well  as  extremely 
"indignant  at  the  preserving  annoyance.  Of  this  the  jokers, 
"  who  met  him  with  grave  and  sympathising  faces -every  day 
"  in  society,  were  fully  aware,  and  only  made  thereby  more 
"  resolute  in  their  fun.  In  the  extremity  of  his  vexation,  he 
"  consulted  George  Howe,  the  attorney,  of  whom  we  have 
"  made  honourable  mention  in  a  former  chapter.  We  speak 
"  from  authority,  for  we  had  the  story  from  Mr.  Rowe  himself, 
*'  who  used  often  to  tell  it  with  great  glee.  When  the  offended 
"  alderman  had  unbosomed  all  his  griefs  to  the  solicitor,  and 
"  had  urged  him  to  exert  all  his  vigilance  to  discover  the 
"  offenders,  and  then  to  put  in  force  all  the  terrors,  pains,  and 
"  penalties  of  the  law  against  them,  the  latter  met  the  history 
"  of  his  sorrows  with  one  of  his  goodnatured  and  hearty 
"  laughs,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  client,  who  certainly 
"  did  not  belong  to  the  laughing  portion  of  the  creation. 
"  When  he  had  settled  himself  into  seriousness,  he  said — 
"  '  Well,  Mr.  Staniforth,  I  suppose,  after  all,  your  object  is  to 
"  *  abate  the  nuisance,  rather  than  trounce  the  sinners.' 
"  Staniforth,  however,  was  not  so  sure  that  he  would  not  like 
"  to  do  both,  and  *  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.'  But,  at 
"  last,  after  a  long  and  serious  confabulation,  he  was  per- 
"  suaded  to  leave  the  whole  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyer, 
"  who,  indeed,  would  only  undertake  it  on  that  condition. 
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"  Now  Mr.  Rowe,  although  he  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of 
"  the  offenders,  had  a  shrewd  guess  in  his  own  mind ;  and 
"  acting  upon  the  impulse,  wrote  a  note  desiring  to  have  a 
"  conference  with  the  chief  captain  of  the  knocker  and  bell 
"  handitti.  They  met ;  and  on  the  next  day  glorious  old 
"  George,  sending  for  Mr.  Staniforth,  laid  the  result  before 
"  him.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  angry  at  first  when  he 
"  heard  that  the  bold  rogues,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed 
"  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  still  took  up  very  high  ground, 
"  being  determined  to  make  him  capitulate  on  the  immediate 
"  point  at  issue,  but  with  a  promise  on  their  part  that  he 
"  should  never  more  be  annoyed  by  them  on  any  other.  At 
"  first  he  would  listen  to  no  such  terms,  regarding  any  treaty 
"  with  the  parties  as  little  better  than  compounding  for  a 
"  felony.  Gradually,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  reasonings 
"  of  his  adviser,  and  the  agreement,  without  being  duly 
"  signed  and  sealed,  was  honourably  carried  out  on  both  sides. 
"  *  And  to  whom,"  we  said  to  George  Rowe,  when  sitting  one 
"  day  with  him  after  dinner,  with  our  legs  under  his  ma- 
"  hogany,  '  to  whom  did  you  address  your  note  when  you 
"  '  wanted  to  have  this  celebrated  interview  with  the  chairman 
"  '  of  the  Committee  of  Taste  ?  '  '  Why  to  Joe  Daltera,  to 
"  '  be  sure,'  he  answered,  with  a  very  thunderclap  of  laughter, 
"  which  almost  made  me  tremble,  lest  a  blood  vessel  should 
"  burst,  or  apoplexy  ensue  ;  '  why,  to  Joe  Daltera,  to  be  sure  ; 
"  '  who  else  should  it  be  ?  '*  But  alas,  alas  !  for  the  flight 
"  and  power  of  time  !  Of  the  actors  in  this  amusing  scene, 
"  all  have  passed  from  the  arena  of  busy  life.  We  marvel 
"  whether  any  of  the  aforesaid  '  Committee  of  Taste '  yet 
"  survive  to  sigh  or  to  smile  over  the  wild  pranks  of  their 
"  youth." 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Daltera  was  the  chief  local  humourist  and  election  pamphleteer 
of  his  day. 

L 
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The  "  Golden  Lion  "  Whaler.  To  Mr.  Samuel  Staniforth, 
however,  our  Society  is  indebted  for  several  interesting 
memorials  of  the  "  good  old  town."  Amongst  these  is  a  fine 
Horn  of  the  Narwhal,  brought  home  from  one  of  his  early 
voyages  by  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  celebrated  "Golden 
"  Lion/'  the  first  Liverpool  whaling  vessel,  which,  originally 
a  French  sloop  of  war,  was  captured  by  a  privateer,  likewise 
hailing  from  this  port ;  and  becoming  the  property  of  a  large 
joint  stock  association,  was  shortly  afterwards  equipped, 
retaining  a  portion  of  her  armament,  and  despatched  on  her 
maiden  voyage  to  the  North  Seas  in  1 750.  She  had  a  long 
and  very  successful  career,  during  which  a  berth  in  the  Old  Dock 
was  appointed  and  reserved  for  her  especial  use.  For  further 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  part  Liverpool  took  in 
the  Greenland  fishery,  and  the  proprietary  of  the  "  Golden 
"  Lion,"  with  the  signal  failure  of  the  attempt  to  impress  her 
gallant  crew,  &c.,  we  must  refer  to  the  opening  volume  of 
our  Transactions*  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aspinall's  graphic 
reminiscences.f  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
"  Liverpool  Pottery  and  Porcelain,":);  which  has  been  largely 
quoted  from  in  the  Art  Journal  and  other  periodicals,  describes 
the  fine  china  punch  bowl  ordered  from  Mr.  Thomas  Chaffers 
for  presentation  to  Captain  Thompson,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  return  from  his  first  and  very  successful  voyage ;  and  we 
believe  the  well  known  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Queen  Insurance  Buildings  in  Dale 
Street,  was  named  after  this  famous  vessel.  The  last  of  the 
Liverpool  whaler  fleet  was  the  "  Baffin,"  which  sailed  about 
1823-4,  commanded  by  Captain  Scoresby,  who,  subsequently 
well  known  as  a  theologian,  became  Vicar  of  Bradford,  York- 

*  P.  19,  et  seq. 

t  Liverpool  a  feiv  Years  since. 
I  Transactions,  vol.  vii. 
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shire.  Some  of  his  nautical  experiences  are  recorded  in  his 
"Memorials  of  the  Sea,"  1851.  Thus  an  important  local 
industry,  which  had  been  nursed  into  existence  amidst  the 
sanguinary  throes  of  war,  closed  its  not  unprosperous  career 
in  the  arms  of  divinity  ! 

Richard  Wright,  Painter.  Two  oil  paintings  were  also 
presented  to  our  own  museum  by  Mr.  S.  Staniforth,  executed 
by  Richard  Wright,  the  best  marine  painter  Liverpool  has 
produced.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Associated  Society  of 
Artists;  bom  in  Liverpool  1735,  and  died  in  1775,  just  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Henry  Smithers,*  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  particulars,  enumerates  a  few  of  his  best 
works,  viz.  : — "  A  View  of  the  Fishery,'  which  was  beautifully 
engraved  by  William  Woollet,  fine  impressions  of  the  plates 
having  been  sold  for  fifty  guineas  each  ;  "  Action  off  the  Isle 
"  of  Man,"  when  M.  Thurot  was  killed,  28th  February,  1 760  ; 
"  The  Hermione "  (Spanish  privateer  of  24  guns,  and 
reckoned  worth  a  million  of  money),  taken  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  3 1st  May,  1762,  by  the  English  sloops  of  war 
"Active"  and  "Favourite."  The  subjects  of  our  examples 
by  this  artist  are — "An  Armed  Brig,"  with  the  "Pilot  Boat 
"No.  3;"  and  "The  Sea  Horse"  brig,  with  vessels  in  the 
distance. 

Boltoris  Invincible*. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Staniforth,  son  of 
the  above-named  gentleman,  presented  our  Society  with  an 
interesting  local  relic,  which,  not  having  seen  the  light  for 
many  years,  is  now  reproduced.  It  is  a  silver-headed  pro- 
cessional staff,  formerly  used  by  the  drum-major  of  Colonel 
Bolton's  regiment  of  volunteers.  Mr.  John  Boltou,  who 
subsequently  became  an  attached  personal  friend  of  George 
Canning,  was  originally  a  poor  boy  and  taught  in  a  charity 

*  Liverpool :  its  Commerce,  <&c.,  p.  402. 
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school  at  Ulverston,  his  native  place.  Bred  up  to  trade  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  amassed  money,  and  settled  in  Liverpool 
in  1789,  becoming  one  of  her  most  active  and  influential 
citizens.  He  resided  in  the  mansion,  No.  84,  South  side  of 
Duke  Street,  (between  Suffolk  and  Kent  Streets),  where  he 
died  in  1837,  aged  81,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to  the 
graveyard  of  Bowness  on  Windermere,  near  which  is  situate 
that  beautifully-located  residence  he  usually  occupied  in 
summer,  Storrs  Hall,  now  the  property  of  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Staniforth. 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  and  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
against  France,  Mr.  Bolton  raised  and  equipped,  at  his  own 
charge,  a  body  of  800  volunteers.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
time  was  tremendous,  and  this  regiment  was  enrolled  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours  ;  in  fact  the  number  might  have 
been  doubled.  It  became  famous  in  this  locality  as  "  Bolton's 
"  Invincibles" — Mr.  Bolton  being  Colonel,  Mr.  Thos.  Parkes 
Lieut.-Col.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Greaves,  Major — forming  the  first 
battalion  of  the  seven  various  volunteer  regiments.  It  was 
disbanded  on  the  26th  of  August,  1806,  upon  the  creation  of 
a  local  militia  force.*  The  drum-major's  staff  stands  five 
feet  high  and  is  banded  and  tasselled  with  silk.  The  upper 
portion,  with  its  semi-globular  head,  is  covered  with  silver, 
highly  engraved  in  ornament,  the  medallion  atop  bearing  the 
royal  initials,  G.B.,  in  cypher,  surmounted  by  the  crown,  and 
inscribed  "  Royal  Liverpool  Volunteers." 

The  Old  Dock. — When  that  gigantic  and  all  but  irreparable 
blunder  of  filling  up  the  old  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
pool,  was  perpetrated  (because  the  authorities  would  not  carry 
their  pestilential  sewers  another  way)  the  levelling  up,  dr. 
1826 — 8,  gave  employ  to  a  large  number  of  carters  and  fillers. 
The  better  to  facilitate  operations,  tallies  in  copper  and  about 

*   Liverpool  a  few  Years  since. 
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the  size  of  the  then  current  broad-rimmed  penny-pieces,  were 
issued  by  the  authorities,  and  one  given  by  the  overlooker  to 
each  carter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  load.  We  have  already 
mentioned  one  variety  for  "  stone,"  as  lately  found  at  Wallasey 
village,  but  another  is  inscribed  "  ballast  "  ;  these  memorials 
of  a  sadly  ill-advised  business  are  of  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  record  of  the  number  prepared  for 
the  occasion. 

Memorials  of  Liverpool. — Under  this  title,  a  work  has 
recently  appeared,  and  compiled  from  well-known  sources,  by 
Mr.  Picton,  comprising  two  thick  octavo  volumes.  This 
production,  which  has  long  been  known  to  be  in  prepa- 
ration, is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  replete  with  materials 
of  great  local  interest,  legendary,  historical,  and  topogra- 
phical, gathered  into  a  convenient  focus.  Its  advent  has 
been  hopefully  anticipated,  through  a  reasonable  belief  that 
the  work  would  at  once  constitute  a  trustworthy  authority 
on  all  points  of  local  history  and  customs,  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  To  our  extreme  regret  and  mortification 
we  find  ourselves  wofully  disappointed,  not  only  from  the  fact 
of  numerous  local  topics  of  considerable  interest  being  un- 
noticed or  merely  glanced  at  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  but 
in  the  numerous  errors  of  detail,  whilst — making  confusion  all 
the  worse  confounded — the  Index  proves  very  faulty  indeed. 
One  noteworthy  instance  must  here  suffice  in  corroboration  of 
our,  as  yet,  very  limited  experience.  The  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  very  Institution  whose  room  we  are  now  occupying, 
one  with  which,  of  all  gentlemen  in  the  town,  our  author,  as  a 
well-known  literary  gentleman,  would  be  assumed  to  be  the 
best  acquainted,  is  wrongly  given  as  1813.  As  Mr.  Turner 
will  satisfy  any  one  at  a  minute's  notice,  the  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  at  the  King's  Arms,  28th  February,  1814, 
B.  A.  Heywood,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  the  inaugural  meeting 
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on  the  31st  of  March  following.  This  building  was  opened 
in  1817.  Our  previous  remarks  furnish  other  corrections,  as 
also  do  several  notices  under  another  heading,  and  the  more 
we  see  of  this  work  the  greater  is  our  regret  that,  in  limiting 
his  issue  to  one  edition,  the  author  should  have  debarred 
himself  from  a  personal  emendation,  including,  we  fear,  the 
correction  of  very  numerous  errors,  both  of  fact  and  detail, 
thus  entailing  upon  others  a  most  unpleasing  duty. 

Labours  of  a  Local  Volunteer. — A  very  studious,  pains- 
taking, and  prolific  writer  upon  this  town  and  neighbourhood, 
has  not  done  himself  justice,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
neither  public  nor  private  justice  has  been  meted  out  to  him. 
We  allude  to  Mr.  James  Stonehouse,  the  real  modern  labourer 
in  our  local  vineyard  ;  others  have  entered  into  his  labours  and 
reaped  the  credit  thereof.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
we  are  enabled  to  supply  a  record  of  this  most  industrious 
author's  publications  on  local  topics,  and  though  we  feel  by  no 
means  certain  the  list  is  a  complete  one,  it  is  supplied  with 
the  confidence  that  this  tardy  meed  of  justice  will  be  cordially 
welcomed  by  many.  It  was  recently  stated  in  one  of  our  local 
periodicals  that  Mr.  S.  was  the  writer  of  some  fugitive  pieces 
on  Liverpool ;  and  no  doubt  the  assertion  passed  current 
among  other  fallacies,  but  it  proves  the  desirableness  of  dis- 
abusing the  public  in  the  matter. 

Commencing  with  the  papers  ably  compiled  by  this  gentle- 
man, we  find  four  brochures  of  excellence  and  value,  viz. : — 

"  Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Township  and  Village  of 
Everton."     Trans.  IV,  1851-2,  p.  60. 

"  Dramatic  Places  of  Amusement  in  Liverpool  a  Century 
ago."     Trans.  V,  p.  192. 

(This  interesting  record  seems  to  have  been  wholly  over- 
looked by  Mr.  Pictou  when  compiling  his  Memorials.) 

"  Salt,   and  its  Manufacture  in  Cheshire,"   (with  notices  of 
the  manufacture  in  Liverpool.)      Trans.  V,  p.  100. 
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"  Biographical  Notices  of  Mr.  John  Holt,"  (of  Walton-on- 
the-Hill,  the  pre-Gregsonian  Liverpool  Collector,  Littera- 
teur, Antiquary,  and  Meteorologist.)  Trans.  VI,  p.  57. 
Our  veteran  author,  soon  after  settling  in  Liverpool,  when 
comparatively  a  young  man,  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  press,  firstly,  we  believe,  as  editor  of  a  Cheshire 
newspaper,  and  subsequently  as  a  frequent  correspondent  of 
the  Liverpool  Journal  and  other  local  periodicals.  He  has 
written  an  Opera  and  dramatic  pieces  for  our  local  stage,  and 
his  lyrical  compositions  are  of  no  mean  order  and  marvellously 
numerous,  the  product  of  his  last  thirty  years.  A  consider- 
able number  of  these,  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Hirae  and  others, 
have  had  a  large  sale,  many,  as  "  Kitty  Muldoon,"  having 
deservedly  become  popular  favourites.  Passing  on  to  Mr.  S.'s 
own  published  works — not  large  or  showy  quartos  or  octavos — 
but  small  books  bristling  with  information  for  handy  use  and 
reference,  the  following  appear,  though  not  always  with  his 
name  : — 

"  Handbook   for  the  Liverpool   and   Manchester  Railway, 

1838." 

"  The  Guide   to  Liverpool ;    its  Highways,  Byeways,  &c." 
A   most  useful   people's   compendium,  which   has  gone 
through  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  editions. 
"  Pictorial  Liverpool,  1 844."     Four  editions. 
"  Black's  Guide  to  Liverpool  and  Southport." 
"  Recollections  of  old  Liverpool,  by  a  Nonagenarian,  1863." 
"  Legend  of  ye  Pre-historic  Manne,"  (of  Cheshire,  a  Tale 

in  Verse  of  the  Leasowe  shore.)     Two  editions. 
"  The 'Streets  of  Liverpool,  1871."     Two  editions. 

When  we  consider  that  the  production  of  the  above  labo- 
rious compilations  and  brochures  are  the  outcome,  not  of  the 
abundant  leisure  of  a  gentleman,  but  of  the  limited  opportuni- 
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ties,  in  every  sense,  of  a  hard-worked  public  servant,  the  fact 
speaks  trumpet-tongued  that  honour  should  be  rendered  where 
it  is  justly  due.  As  digests  and  summaries,  however  cleverly 
manipulated,  most  of  these  works  furnish  but  little  scope  for 
a  mind  early  devoted  to  the  muse  !  Even  many  a  London 
literary  hack  would  have  recoiled  from  such  a  task.  We  have 
"  a  crow  to  pluck"  with  Mr.  Stonehouse  for  the  non-attachment 
of  his  name  to  several  of  his  works  :  this  said,  we  leave  the 
subject  with  a  trite  but  most  applicable  quotation — "  Fiat 
"justitia  ruat  ccelum  f" 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  BILLINGTON, 
IN  THE  PARISH  OF  BLACKBURN,  CO.  LAN- 
CASTER:  ITS  ANCIENT  FAMILIES,  LORDS, 
AND  FREEHOLDERS  ;  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  PAROCHIAL  CHAPEL  AND  CHAPELRY 
OF  LANGHO. 

PART  I. 

By   William  Alexander  Abratn,   Esq. 
(READ  FEBBUABY  GTH,  1873.) 


LOCAL  history,  to  be  locally  appreciated  and  useful,  should 
be  full  in  its  descriptions  of  all  objects  of  antiquity,  and  in 
its  topographical  delineations,  as  well  as  minute  in  its  record 
of  estates  and  families,  and  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions. It  is  natural  that  those  residents  in  any  parish  or 
district  who  permit  themselves  to  be  interested  in  historic 
subjects  at  all,  should  desire  to  find  in  the  volumes  of  an 
author,  who  professes  to  have  supplied  a  good  local  history, 
the  amplest  information  to  be  had  regarding  their  particular 
neighbourhood.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  this 
expectation  of  thoroughness  is  realized  by  the  purchasers  of 
our  Lancashire  county  histories.  The  scope  of  those  great 
works  is  far  too  wide  to  allow  of  any  degree  of  fulness  in  the 
descriptions  of  individual  parishes  or  localities.  In  the  half- 
page  or  so,  which  is  all  the  too-comprehensive  county  historian 
can  devote  to  an  ordinary  rural  township,  we  find,  perhaps, 
an  interesting  old  church  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that  it 
is  "  an  irregular  structure,  with  low  embattled  tower,  dating 
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"  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  ;  "  while  of  some  distinguished 
family  which  held  the  lordship  of  the  manor  for  centuries, 
and  figured  conspicuously  in  the  public  transactions  of  past 
times,  only  the  earliest  known  scion  who  won  the  estate,  and 
the  last  hapless  representative  who  lost  it,  are  named ;  and 
the  antique  mansion  which  sheltered  that  well-reputed  family 
for  many  generations  is  merely  mentioned  as  "  now  a  farm 
"  house,"  or  as  "  untenanted,  and  going  to  decay."  No  fault, 
however,  can  be  found  with  the  county  historians  for  these 
deficiencies.  Their  work,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  is  invaluable, 
as  their  labour  has  been  immense.  Every  page  of  their 
bulky  quartos  is  charged  with  innumerable  facts  and  data, 
collected  with  painstaking  diligence.  They  furnish  the  clues 
which  the  local  student  in  archeology,  in  topography,  or  in 
genealogy  may  pick  up  and  follow  to  more  satisfactory  results. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  way  of  complaint  is  that  the  particular 
interest  has  been  necessarily  sacrificed  to  the  general.  But 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  any  intelligent  effort  to  supple- 
ment the  county  history  by  separate  and  expanded  sketches 
of  single  parishes  and  chapelries  or  townships.  To  this 
subsidiary  work  some  of  the  ablest  living  antiquaries  are 
addressing  themselves  in  their  several  districts ;  and  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  other 
county  societies,  afford  excellent  media  of  publicity  to  such 
as  are  disposed  to  offer  to  an  interested  section  of  their 
fellow-citizens  some  results  of  their  researches.  Mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  variety  of  documentary  and 
other  material  available  for  the  composition  of  a  history  of 
a  single  rural  and  retired  township,  I  have  undertaken  to 
submit  to  the  members  of  this  Society  a  paper  upon  the 
Township  of  Billington  and  Chapelry  of  Langho,  in  Black- 
burn Parish. 

The  township  of  Billington  constitutes  the  extremity  of 
the  large  parish  of  Blackburn  to  the  north-east.     Its  easterlv 
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and  northerly  bounds  are  the  rivers  of  Calder  and  Kibble, 
the  former  of  which  discharges  into  the  latter  near  Hacking 
Hall,  in  this  township.  From  Dinkley  on  the  west,  Billington 
is  divided  by  the  Dinkley  Brook,  a  considerable  stream  that 
flows  down  from  the  hill  on  the  border  of  Wilpshire  town- 
ship in  a  winding  but  generally  northerly  direction,  and 
empties  into  the  Eibble  by  Braddyll,  a  mile  or  so  lower  down 
than  the  confluence  of  the  Calder.  The  southern  boundary 
of  Billington  is  generally  coincident  with  the  summit-line  of 
the  long,  irregular  ridge  that  extends  from  Wilpshire  Moor 
to  the  Nab,  overlooking  the  Calder  and  the  village  of  Whalley. 
This  ridge  is  part  of  the  chain  of  hills  that  start  in  Lower 
Ribblesdale,  on  the  south  of  which  the  successive  eminences, 
starting  on  the  south-west  with  the  rock  of  Hoghton,  are,  the 
hill  of  Billinge  ;  the  heights  of  Revidge  on  the  north  side  of 
Blackburn  ;  Wilpshire  Moor,  Snodworth  Moor,  Billington 
Moor,  and  the  round-copp'd  "  Nab,"  whose  eastern  end  falls 
rapidly  to  the  channel  of  Calder.  The  area  of  Billington  is 
2,960  statute  acres.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Whalley  Bridge 
to  Wilpshire,  is  about  3J  miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
from  Brockhole  Eses  on  the  Kibble  to  the  boundary  on 
Snodworth  Moor,  about  2  miles.  The  lands  of  the  township 
lie  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hills  I  have  mentioned,  and, 
from  their  bases,  extend  in  hardly  distinguishable  undulations 
to  the  neigbourhood  of  the  river  (Kibble),  where  they  again 
rise,  from  the  Dinkley  Brook  on  one  hand,  and  the  Bushburn 
Brook  on  the  other,  into  a  series  of  gentle  eminences,  mostly 
covered  with  wood,  that,  commencing  at  Langho  Green, 
extend  northward  to  the  rear  of  Braddyll,  and  there  bend 
eastward  to  Brockhole,  between  which  tenement  and  Hacking 
Hall,  they  present  to  the  view  a  timber-covered  bluff  rising 
directly  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibble.  The  river  scenery 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  township  is  thus  by  no  means  tame  ; 
but  it  cannot  compare  in  impressiveness  with  the  views 
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revealed  from  several  points  of  the  Nab,  or  from  Snodworth, 
on  the  hilly  horder  of  Billington  to  the  south,  which  include 
some  of  the  most  admired  landscapes  in  Ribblesdale.  The 
noble  vale  of  Kibble  expands  here  to  its  broadest  dimensions, 
and  the  strikingly- graceful  contours  of  the  mountains  and 
moorlands  on  either  hand,  compose  a  noble  background  to  a 
scene  of  remarkable  beauty  ;  of  which  the  constituents  are 
the  three  famed  rivers  of  Kibble,  Calder,  and  Hodder,  winding 
between  their  wooded  banks  ;  the  churches  of  Whalley  and 
Mitton,  whose  gray  embattled  towers  alone  are  visible  amid 
the  trees  in  the  recesses  of  the  vale ;  the  fair  site  of  the 
Locus  Benedictus  of  Whalley  Monastery,  with  some  interest- 
ing fragments  of  the  abbey  fabrics  still  discernible  from  the 
heights  above ;  the  collegiate  halls  of  Stony  hurst  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  Longridge  ;  and,  looking  up  the  valley, 
Clitheroe,  with  its  rock-perched  castle  keep,  holding  its 
ancient  post  of  domination  in  the  centre  of  the  pass. 

The  township  is  traversed  by  three  main  roads,  running 
parallel  with  each  other,  at  distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  so,  forming  part  of  the  communication  between  Blackburn 
and  the  south  of  Lancashire,  and  Clitheroe  and  the  parts  of 
Craven  beyond.  Each  of  these  roads  marks  its  era  in  English 
road  construction.  The  oldest  of  them,  called  the  Old  Nab 
Road,  pursues  the  highest  ground  that  could  be  gained  by 
the  makers,  following  the  summit  of  the  moors  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Harwood  until  it  reaches  the  Nab, 
when  it  bends  to  the  north  and  descends  precipitately  to 
Calder  Bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Some  parts  of  this 
primitive  road  are  so  abrupt  in  the  brows  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles  ;  and  old 
inhabitants  connect  with  it  only  the  tradition  of  the  proces- 
sions of  unkempt  mountain  ponies, — "  lime-gals,"  as  they 
are  called,— upon  whose  backs  were  conveyed  the  bulk  of  the 
merchandise  between  Clitheroe  and  Blackburn  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  present  century,  and  doubtless  for  many  a  generation 
before  then.  Pennant,  proceeding  from  Blackburn  to  Whalley 
in  1773,  just  a  century  ago,  traversed  this  old  road,  and  says 
of  it : — "  In  the  middle  of  a  plain  varied  with  groves  and 
"hedge-rows,  watered  by  the  Ribble,  the  Hodder,  and  the 
"  Calder,  I  descended  a  paved  road  of  uncommon  steepness 
"  and  depth,  and,  after  crossing  the  western  Calder,  a  fine 
"  stream  that  rushes  out  of  a  narrow  valley  from  the  right, 
"  entered  on  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Whalley."  A 
portion  of  this  old  road  at  the  Whalley  end  is  still  in  its 
original  state,  a  very  narrow  track  paved  with  rough  pebbles, 
shadowed  and  shut  in  with  trees  and  copses ;  it  is  the  path  by 
which  the  ascent  of  the  Nab  from  Whalley  is  usually  made. 
The  second  road  from  Blackburn,  of  comparatively  recent 
construction,  keeps  the  summit  level  as  far  as  Snodworth 
Cross,  and  thence  descends  the  hill-flank  gradually  until  it 
debouches  at  the  base  of  the  Nab  near  the  bridge.  This  road 
is  much  easier  than  the  oldest  road,  but  is  still  trying  to 
horses  at  some  points.  The  third  road,  and  present  turnpike 
through  Billington,  follows  a  lower  route  than  the  second, 
and  has,  in  fact,  a  very  easy  gradient  throughout ;  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  the  railroad  from  Blackburn  to 
Whalley  runs  closely  parallel  the  whole  distance,  and  is  only 
tunnelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
ascent. 

The  abbey  and  village  of  Whalley  are  separated  from 
Billington  -by  the  waters  of  the  Calder ;  the  two  banks  are 
connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  river  just  above  the  abbey, 
while  a  little  below,  the  railroad  crosses  upon  a  long  and  lofty 
viaduct.  With  Whalley  Monastery,  from  its  foundation  to  its 
dissolution,  the  history  of  Billington  township  is  closely 
associated  ;  for  by  a  succession  of  gifts,  presently  to  be 
recited,  the  abbot  and  monks  became  possessors  both  of  the 
whole  manor  and  of  sundry  freehold  tenements  in  Billington. 
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The  only  interesting  examples  of  ancient  architecture  in 
Billington  are  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  on  Langho 
Green,  and  the  mansion  of  Hacking  hall,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  township.  Several  early  seats  of  the  lesser 
gentry  have  become  decayed  and  been  replaced  by  meaner 
houses  within  the  century.  One  or  two  yeomen's  houses  of 
some  age  yet  existent  will  be  referred  to  hereafter,  in  associa- 
tion with  families  once  domiciled  in  them. 

Until  the  last  few  years,  this  township  remained  strictly 
agricultural ;  but  the  operations  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
have  at  length  extended  into  the  Kibble  valley  at  this  point, 
and  there  are  now  three  small  cotton  mills  at  work  in  Billing- 
ton,  all  of  them  placed  near  the  turnpike-road  to  Blackburn. 

A  few  words  should  perhaps  be  said  concerning  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  district  I  have  chosen  for  illustration.  All  the 
existing  names  of  places  in  Billington  may  be  traced  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Danish  languages ;  none  to  an  earlier 
source,  Roman  or  British,  unless,  as  some  etymologists  have 
thought,  the  name  Billington  itself  is  partly  British  in  deri- 
vation. The  term  Billinge,  now  applied  only  to  that  part  of 
the  hill-range  that  rises  to  a  higher  elevation  a  little  beyond 
Blackburn,  is  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the  entire  range; 
and  the  word  Billington  seems  clearly  to  be  a  compound  of 
Billinge  and  the  Saxon  word  tun,  a  habitation.  It  is  held  by 
one  of  our  modern  philologists  that  the  name  Billinge,  which 
is  borne  by  two  localities  in  Lancashire  and  by  others  else- 
where in  England,  is  not  British,  but  is  derived  from  the 
designation  of  one  of  those  early  Saxon  communities  or 
"  marks,"  by  which  England  was  colonized.  Mr.  Kemble 
remarks  that  "  Billing,  the  noble  progenitor  of  a  royal  race 
"  in  Saxony,"  has  his  record  in  English  territorial  nomencla- 
ture to  the  present  day ;  for  the  Billings  (Anglo-Saxon 
Billingas)  have  left  the  trace  of  their  settlements  in  Billinge, 
Billingham,  Billington,  Billinghoe,  and  similar  names,  in 
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Lancashire  and  half  a  score  or  so  of  English  counties.  Mr. 
Harland,  following  up  Kemble's  idea,  enumerates  many  sup- 
posed settlements  of  the  old  Saxon  marks  in  Lancashire,  and 
among  them  names  one  of  great  antiquity  in  this  township — 
that  of  Hacking  (anciently  Hakkyng),  which  he  surmises  to 
be  a  seat  of  the  Saxon  community  of  the  Hoeing  as.  Of 
some  other  old  names  of  places  within  Billington  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  etymology.  Braddyll,  originally 
Bradhull,  comes  obviously  from  Brad  (A.S.  broad)  and  hull 
(A.S.  hill) — the  broad-hill,  an  appellation  that  accurately 
describes  the  extended  slope  of  the  low  eminence  rising 
behind  Braddyll  tenement,  and  reaching  towards  Brockhole 
on  one  hand  and  towards  Langho  on  the  other.  The  word 
Brockhole,  too,  is  self-apparent  in  its  significance  ;  it  is  a 
compound  of  Broc  (A.S.  a  badger),  and  hoi  (a  hole),  and 
therefore  means  the  Badger's-hole.  The  name  is  now  gene- 
rally spelled  Brockhall,  but  this  is  a  corruption.  It  is  correctly 
Brockhole,  the  singular  noun,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  plural  a  few  miles  further  down  the  Kibble,  in  the  name 
of  the  township  of  Brockholes,  near  Preston.  The  name  of 
Chew,  spelled  Cho  in  the  older  documents,  given  to  the  lower 
moiety  of  Billington  vill,  is  not  so  clear  in  its  origin.  In 
some  old  records,  I  find  the  name  given  Scho,  being  identical 
in  orthography  with  the  Low  Dutch  word  Scho,  a  shoe ;  and 
I  can  only  suggest  that  the  bend  of  the  Calder,  just  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  messuage  of  Cho,  and  of  the 
existing  Chew  Mill,  does  give  to  the  strip  of  land  within  it,  the 
Castle  Holme,  the  shape  of  the  front  part  of  a  shoe.  The  name 
of  Snodwortht  borne  from  the  earliest  times  by  that  upper 
corner  of  the  township  to  the  south-west,  probably  is  com- 
pounded of  Snood  (A.S.  a  hood),  and  worth  (an  off-farm  or  an 
estate).  At  Snodworth  a  spur  of  the  moorland  ridge  stands  out 
prominently  and  roundly  against  the  sky,  and  might  be  likened 
to  the  outline  of  a  hooded  head.  As  to  the  derivation  of  the 
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name  of  Cunliffe,  still  given  to  the  land  below  Snodworth, 
which  formed  the  original  estate  of  the  CunlifFe  family,  Greg- 
son  has  a  fanciful  account  of  it,  which  I  hesitate  to  accept. 
The  early  spelling  is  Cundeclive  and  Condcliff;  perhaps  from 
con  (A.S  bold),  and  clif  (a  descent.)  Or,  the  derivation  of 
this  name  may  have  been  from  the  Danish  Konyn  (a  cony,  or 
rabbit),  and  clif ;  signifying  a  rabbit-hillock  ;  and  in  accor- 
dance with  this  etymology  the  arms  of  the  Cunliffes  of 
Billington  are — "  Sable,  three  conies  current,  argent ;" — but 
this  may  only  be  one  of  those  heraldic  puns  of  which  so  many 
examples  are  found.  Such  names  as  Nab,  applied  to  the 
abrupt  front  or  face  of  the  termination  of  the  hilly  range  in 
this  township  ;  of  Bushburn  (anciently  Busceburn),  given  to 
the  rivulet  that  flows  through  the  centre  of  Billington  into 
the  Calder ;  and  of  Langho,  given  to  the  place  at  which  the 
how  or  inferior  hill  rises  that  stretches  forward  to  Braddyll 
and  Brockhole  ; — are  all  too  apparent  in  their  meaning  to  call 
for  discussion. 

The  families  settled  here  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  docu- 
mentary history  can  carry  us  back  all  derived  their  surnames 
from  the  territorial  designations,  as  is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  our  oldest  Lancashire  surnames.  They  were,  the 
Billingtons,  named  from  the  township  itself ;  with  the  several 
free  tenants,  named  from  their  tenements : — Hakkyng  of 
Hakkyng ;  Braddyll  of  Braddyll,  or  Bradhull  ;  Cunliffe  of 
Cunliffe,  or  Cunclive ;  Cho  (modern,  Chew)  of  Cho  ;  Snod- 
worth  of  Snodworth  ;  Dean  of  Dean-hill,  &c. 

The  archaeology  of  Billington  may  be  briefly  summarised. 
It  has  no  vestige  of  the  British  occupation.  The  Romans 
have  left  here  some  faint  token  of  their  presence.  The 
Roman  road  that  proceeded  eastward  from  Ribchester,  a  part 
of  the  road  assumed  by  some  to  be  the  mythical  seventh  iter 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  crosses  Billington,  for  a  space  of 
perhaps  a  mile  and  a-half,  a  short  distance  from  the  south 
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bank  of  the  Kibble,  entering  the  township  across  Dinkley 
Brook,  about  midway  between  Langho  Church  and  Braddyll, 
and  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  behind  Brockhole  to  Hacking, 
where  it  runs  in  the  rear  of  the  Hall,  and  crossed  the  C alder 
below  the  modern  crossing  place  at  Potter's  Ford.  I  have 
noticed  what  I  take  to  be  a  section  of  the  agger,  in  a  very 
evident  ridge  crossing  the  large  field  immediately  to  the  south 
of  Crow  Wood,  exactly  on  the  line  of  the  road  as  marked  by 
the  ordnance  surveyors ;  where  I  feel  confident  the  Roman 
pavement  would  be  disclosed  on  the  removal  of  the  sod  and 
subsoil.  Mr.  Just  identified  the  road  near  Hacking  Hall, 
also,  more  to  the  east  than  the  spot  I  now  indicate,  but  the 
traces  there  are  not  obvious.  He  writes : — "  Near  to  Hacking's 
"  farm  the  line  makes  an  angle  to  the  left,  and  shows  itself 
*'  in  a  high  mound  under  the  left-hand  fence  of  the  present 
"  road  to  the  farm."  Baines  mentions  that  in  the  year  1831, 
a  coin  of  Hadrian  was  found  in  Billington,  which  bore  on  its 
obverse  the  inscription  "  HADRIANUS  AUG.  cos.  in.  P.P."  and 
on  the  reverse,  "  a  figure  standing  before  an  altar,"  and  the 
legend,  "  PIETAS  AUG."  This  coin  and  the  remains  of  the 
agger  exhaust,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  discovered  Roman  anti- 
quities of  Billington. 

During  the  Saxon  period,  Billington  was  the  scene  of  one 
very  significant  event.  A  battle,  signalised  as  momentous  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  chronology,  was  fought  upon  this  ground, 
A.D.  798.  No  doubt  whatever  seems  to  surround  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  battle-field.  Two  early  English  chroniclers 
name  the  locality  with  concurrent  precision.  In  the  year 
above-mentioned,  Eardulf,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  was 
compelled  to  take  the  field  against  the  leaders  of  a  formidable 
revolt  in  the  western  parts  of  Northumbria.  The  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  Wada  and  with  him  Alric,  prime  insti- ' 
gators  of  a  former  rebellion,  that  had  ended  in  the  deposi- 
tion and  murder  of  the  previous  king,  Ethelred.  Eardulf 
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encountered  the  insurgent  army  on  the  extreme  verge  of  his 
kingdom  (for  it  seems  certain  that  the  country  south  of 
Kibble  was  then  a  part,  not  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria,  but  of  that  of  Mercia).  Wada  and  his  army  had 
probably  been  driven  upon  neutral  territory  before  the  decisive 
battle  could  be  forced  upon  him.  At  all  events,  it  was  here 
that  the  rebellion  of  Wada  was  crushed.  The  record  of  the 
battle,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  reduced  to  modern 
English,  is  this  : — "  A.D.  798.  This  year  there  was  a  great 
"  fight  at  Whalley  (Whsellaege),  in  the  land  of  the  Northum- 
"  brians,  during  Lent,  on  the  4th  before  the  Nones  of  April ; 
"  and  there  Alric,  the  son  of  Herbert,  was  slain,  and  many 
"  with  him."  Another  chronicler,  Simeon  of  Durham,  not 
only  mentions  Whalley  as  near  the  place  of  conflict,  but  more 
closely  particularises  the  spot.  His  account,  in  the  Latin  of 
the  original,  is  as  follows  : — "  Anno  D.  798.  Conjuratione  facta 
"  ab  interfectoribus  Ethelredi  regis,  Wada  dux  in  ilia  conjura- 
"  tione  cum  eis  bellum  inivit  contra  Eardwlphum  regem  in  loco 
"  qui  appelatur  ab  Anglis  Billangahoth  juxta  Walalege,  et,  ex 
"  utraque  parte  plurimis  interfectis,  Wada  dux  cum  suis  in 
"  fugam  versus  est  et  Eardwlfus  rex  victoriam  regaliter 
"  sumpsit  ab  inimicis  ;"  or,  in  English  version  : — "  A  con- 
"  federacy  was  made  by  the  murderers  of  King  Ethelred ; 
"  Wada,  chief  in  that  conspiracy,  with  his  force  went  against 
"  King  Eardulf,  in  a  place  called  by  the  English  Billangahoh, 
"  near  Walalege,  and  on  either  side  many  were  slain  ;  Wada, 
"  the  chief,  with  his  men,  was  put  to  flight,  and  King 
"  Eardulf  regally  achieved  victory  over  the  enemies."  The 
name  Billangahoh,  here  assigned  to  the  place  of  combat, 
may  be  taken  to  refer,  not  to  the  lofty  hills  on  the  south  side 
of  the  township,  which  neither  army  was  likely  to  ascend 
preparatory  to  the  battle,  but  to  that  line  of  knolls  or  hillocks 
near  to  the  Kibble  bank,  between  Hacking,  Brockhole,  and 
Braddyll.  The  present  name  of  Langho,  given  to  the  inner 
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side  of  this  elevated  ground,  apparently  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Billangahoh,  the  small  hill  by  Billinge— 
the  latter  term  being  given  to  the  superior  heights  to  the 
south.  I  am  here  adopting  a  remark  of  Whitaker.  The 
historian  of  Whalley  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  position  of 
the  battle,  the  written  record  of  which  he  found  confirmed  by 
a  local  popular  tradition  of  some  ancient  battle  on  the  lower 
ground  of  Billington.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kibble,  just 
opposite  Hacking  Hall,  are  two  large  tumular  mounds,  rising 
from  the  diluvial  lea  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bend  of  the  river  at 
this  point.  These  mounds  at  once  proclaim  themselves  to  be 
artificial  in  structure,  and  probably  monumental  in  intent. 
The  tumulus  nearest  to  the  river  is  an  especially  prominent 
object,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Lowe."  Into  this  mound 
Whitaker  had  some  excavation  made  about  the  year  1815, 
but  found  the  work  heavy,  and  gave  it  up  without  reaching 
the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  where  the  relics  of  sepulture  might 
be  expected  to  be  found.  I  believe  these  tumuli  have  not 
yet  been  rifled  of  their  secrets,  and  would  suggest  that  if 
leave  could  be  had  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  excavation 
might  at  some  time  be  made  under  the  direction  of  your 
Society.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Whitaker,  a  discovery, 
apparently  connected  with  the  battle  of  Billangahoh,  was 
made  on  the  Billington  side  of  the  Ribble,  in  the  flat  ground 
called  Brockhole  Eses,  and  very  near  the  river.  Canon  Raines 
has  a  short  note  of  this  disclosure  in  his  edition  of  the 
"  Notitia  Cestriensis,"  which  I  copy  : — "In  the  year  1836,  as 
"  Thomas  Hubberstey,  the  farmer  at  Brockhole,  was  removing 
"  a  large  mound  of  earth  in  Brockhole  Eases,  about  500 
"  yards  [say  200  yards  or  so],  from  the  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
"  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  the  house,  he  discovered 
"  a  Kist-vaen,  formed  of  rude  stones,  containing  some  large 
"  human  bones  and  the  rusty  remains  of  some  spear  heads  of 
"  iron.  The  whole  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air." 
M  2 
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The  occupation  road  from  Brockhole  farm-house  passes  close 
by  the  site  of  this  mound  in  the  direction  of  the  river  to  the 
ford  at  this  place,  the  only  one  across  the  Kibble  for  some 
miles  up  and  down  the  river.  The  tumulus  was  so  completely 
cleared  away  at  the  time  of  the  finding  of  the  central  Kist- 
vaen,  that  no  trace  of  it  remains  ;  but  its  position  has  been 
indicated  on  the  large  ordnance  map.  This  mound  must 
have  been  much  smaller  in  bulk  than  the  great  mounds  across 
the  river  opposite  Hacking,  or  the  farmer  would  hardly  have 
undertaken  to  level  it.  If,  therefore,  the  larger  mounds  be 
also  sepulchral,  and  date  from  the  same  event,  they  may  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  relics  of  more  important  personages 
who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Billangahoh  than  the  Brockhole 
tumulus.  The  inference  of  Kaines,  that  Whitaker's  impression 
of  the  situation  of  the  battle  higher  up  the  river  about 
Hacking  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  find  at  Brockhole, 
appears  to  me  a  hasty  one.  A  battle  in  which  the  fate  of  a 
kingdom  was  decided,  and  in  which  a  king  was  in  command 
on  one  side,  was  no  insignificant  conflict ;  the  combatants 
would  probably  number  some  thousands  ;  and  the  battle-field 
might  well  extend  not  only  to  Hacking,  less  than  a  mile  above 
Brockhole  Eses,  but  over  the  whole  plain  of  lower  Billington 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Calder ; — may  indeed  have  begun  on 
the  Whalley  side  of  that  river ;  have  attained  its  deadliest 
fierceness  about  Hacking,  just  over  the  ford  of  Calder;  and 
have  closed  on  the  slope  between  Brockhole  and  Braddyll, 
where  the  fugitives  of  Wada's  broken  army  would  be  driven 
in  hurried  flight  to  the  ford  of  the  Ribble,  by  crossing  which 
they  alone  could  hope  to  save  their  lives  from  the  spears  and 
axes  of  Eardulf's  victorious  warriors. 

A  thousand  years  and  more  have  passed  since  the  death- 
struggle  of  Northumbrian  factions  on  this  ground,  the  me- 
morial of  which  inscribes  the  names  of  Billington  and  of 
Whalley  for  the  first  time  upon  the  page  of  written  English 
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history.  During  the  long  interval  the  annals  of  Billington 
are  marked  by  few  significant  transactions.  Once,  albeit, 
in  more  modern  times  the  lower  part  of  the  township  has 
been,  if  not  the  site  of  a  battle,  the  scene  of  a  brisk  pursuit, 
ensuing  upon  a  considerable  fight  in  the  contiguous  township 
of  Whalley.  This  was  during  the  Civil  War  between 
Charles  I  and  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had 
advanced  to  Whalley  for  the  subjugation  of  Blackburn 
Hundred  to  the  king's  authority,  suffered  a  reverse  there  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roundheads  under  Colonel  Shuttleworth, 
through  a  foolish  panic  that  seized  his  men.  The  .Royalists 
retreated . across  the  Calder  at  Chew  Mill  Ford  and  Potter 
Ford,  and  passed  through  Billington  by  the  road  from  Chew 
Alill  to  Langho  Church,  and  thence  over  Dinkley  Brook  to 
Dinkley  and  Salesbury.  making  for  Preston.  The  Round- 
heads pursued  them  actively  down  the  valley  as  far  as 
Ribchester.  One  puritan  writer  relates  of  this  pursuit : — 
"We  routed  their  foot,  which  fled  over  the  water  [Calder], 
"  their  horse  still  facing  us  ;  our  men  still  pursued  them  to 
"  Langho  Green,  where  Captain  Ashton  and  myself,  with 
"  much  ado,  caused  our  first  men  to  stay  till  more  came 
"  up ;  then  our  men  shot ;  their  horse  fled  ;  then  all  our 
"  horse  came  up  and  pursued  them  through  Salesbury  Park, 
"  and  to  Ribchester,  and  most  of  their  great  ones  had  some 
"  touch  or  some  narrow  escape,  as  themselves  report."  This 
engagement  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  April,  1G43.  A  por- 
tion of  Prince  Rupert's  army  traversed  the  township  during 
the  same  war,  en  route  to  York  and  Marston  Moor,  in  June, 
1644. 

THE    DESCENT    OF    BILLINGTON    MANOR. — THE    DE 
BlLLINGTONS,  ORIGINAL  MANORIAL  LORDS. 

First  in  order  of  the  families  seated  here  is   one   whose 
surname  is  coincident  with  the  denomination  of  the  townland 
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— the  De  Billingtons.  Some  members  of  this  race,  we  can 
well  suppose,  dwelt  on  a  cleared  portion  of  this  land,  and 
claimed  ownership  therein,  before  the  Norman  invasion.  After 
that  settlement,  the  De  Lacys,  lords  of  Clitheroe,  as  superior 
lords  of  all  the  region  embraced  in  that  Honour,  granted  away 
the  inferior  fee  of  Billington,  it  is  said,  to  Hugh,  the  son  of 
Leofwine  a  Saxon  landowner  in  the  vicinity,  about  the  reign 
of  Stephen  ;  but  William,  the  successor  of  this  Hugh,  very 
soon  conveyed  his  rights  in  Billington  to  one  Ralph,  a  son  of 
Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton.  The  father  Geoffrey,  as  his  surname 
implies,  was  previously  to  this  domiciled  in  Billington  ;  but 
this  grant  made  the  son,  Ralph  de  Billington,  legalised  lord 
of  the  vill  under  the  new  feudal  tenure.  After  Ralph,  and 
by  the  dates  most  probably  his  son,  appears  Adam  de  Bilyng- 
ton, who,  as  stated  by  Baines,  was  a  juror  on  the  Grand 
Inquest  of  13th  John  (1211-12).  Adam  de  Bilyngton  was. 
succeeded  in  the  Billington  lordship  immediately,  or  with 
one  intervening  inheritor,  by  Elias  de  Bilyngton.  Of  him  all 
that  is  known  is  that  he  was  the  father  of  Adam  de  Bilyngton  ; 
the  latter  lived  about  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
and  by  his  charter,  without  date,  conveyed  to  Henry,  son  of 
Hugh  del  Cho,  and  his  (Henry's)  wife  Avicia,  the  grantor's 
daughter,  a  parcel  of  land  in  Billington  called  the  Halgh. 
This  Adam  de  Bilyngton,  it  would  seem,  had  no  male  heir, 
so  that  his  only  daughter  Avicia  became  lady  of  the  manor 
on  her  sire's  decease.  This  heiress  was  twice  married — first 
to  Geoffrey  de  Whalley  ;  and  secondly  to  Henry,  son  of  Hugh 
del  Cho,  above-mentioned,  by  whom  she  had  sons  Richard 
and  Thomas ;  of  these  more  presently,  under  the  head  of 
the  Chew  family.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  offspring 
of  the  heiress's  first  husband. 

His  name,  as  I  said,  was  before  marriage  Geoffrey  de 
Whalley,  but  upon  his  alliance  with  Avicia  de  Bilyngton,  he 
at  once  assumed  the  lady's  surname,  and  became  Geoffrey  de 
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Bilyngton.  These  facile  changes  of  the  territorial  appellation 
are  not  unfrequently  met  with  at  this  early  period,  when 
family  surnames  sat  much  more  loosely  than  now  upon  those 
who  wore  them,  and  were  altered  at  pleasure,  without  the 
authority  of  any  royal  letters  patent.  Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton, 
the  husband  of  Avicia  de  Bilyngton,  flourished  hefore  the 
year  1250.  His  wife  bore  to  him  seven  sons  (Hulton  notes 
but  six,  but  I  find  seven  in  the  Billington  title  deeds), 
namely,  Adam,  Roger,  Richard,  Robert,  Ralph,  William,  and 
Henry.  Yet  the  father,  Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton,  died  com- 
paratively young,  some  years  at  all  events  before  his  wife ; 
for  in  deeds  undated,  but  that  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  later 
date  than  about  1270,  the  lady  is  spoken  of  as  "  Avicia,  lady 
"  of  Billington,  once  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Whalley,"  and 
again,  as  "  Avicia,  once  wife  of  Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton."  The 
seven  sons  of  this  pair  are  all  mentioned  with  more  or  less 
frequency  in  the  charters  of  Billington  in  the  "  Coucher  Book  " 
of  Whalley  Abbey.  Leaving  the  heir,  Adam,  to  be  noticed 
afterwards,  I  observe  the  following  references  to  the  six 
younger  sous: — Roger  de  Bilyngton  is  alluded  to  in  one 
place  as  a  son  of  Geoffrey,  and  in  another  as  son  of  Avicia 
de  Bilyngton.  His  wife,  Agnes,  survived  him.  Richard, 
another  "son  of  Geoffrey,"  by  his  wife  Cicilia  (his  widow 
in  1307)  had  a  son  Geoffrey,  who  again  had  a  son  Richard. 
Robert,  another  son,  referred  to  both  as  "  brother  of  Ralph  " 
and  as  "  son  of  Geoffrey."  by  his  charter,  granted  to  his 
brother  Ralph  and  his  heirs  his  lauds  in  Langale  in  Billington. 
The  fifth  son  is  Ralph  de  Bilyngton,  likewise  described  in 
deeds  promiscuously  as  "  son  of  Geoffrey,"  and  as  "  son  of 
k<  Avicia."  With  this  name  we  meet  between  the  years  1275 
and  1319  ;  he  had  a  son  Richard,  who  executed  several  deeds 
between  the  years  1336  and  1342.  His  last  deed  of  quit- 
claim to  the  Monastery  of  Whalley  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  the  vill  of  Billington  is  given  at  Billington,  16th  Edward  III 
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(1342).  This  Richard,  son  of  Ralph  and  grandson  of 
Geoffrey  and  Avicia  de  Billington,  had  no  male  heir,  but  he 
had  a  daughter  Mabile,  who  became  the  wife  of  Roger  de 
Ingoll  of  Elston.  By  a  deed  of  the  llth  Edward  III  (1337), 
"  Mabilla,  daughter  of  Richard,  son  of  Ralph  de  Bylington," 
quit-claimed  to  Richard  del  Hey  of  Hapton,  all  her  right 
and  claim  in  all  lands  and  tenements  in  Billington  that  she 
had  of  the  gift  of  her  father.  The  sixth  of  Geoffrey  and 
Avicia  de  Bilyngton's  sons  was  William,  named  in  deeds  as 
"  son  of  lady  Avicia,"  and  as  "  brother  of  Ralph  de  Bilyngton." 
To  William  de  Bilyngton  his  mother  Avicia  granted  six  acres 
of  her  land  in  Billington,  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  "  Potter- 
"  ruyding,  with  common  pasturage  and  with  pannage  for  his 
"swine  in  the  wood  of  Billington."  These  six  acres  the 
grantee  afterwards  conveyed  to  Adam  Citator,  clerk.  William 
de  Bilyngton  is  a  witness  to  a  charter  of  Richard,  his  nephew, 
dated  1327.  The  seventh  of  the  brothers  of  this  generation 
is  Henry,  described  by  a  deed  of  his  as  Henry  son  of  Geoffrey 
de  Billington  ;  and  who  conveyed  his  lands  in  the  township 
to  Richard  Pountchardon. 

Revert  we  now  to  Adam,  eldest  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Bilyng- 
ton. Traces  of  this  representative  appear  in  several  old  deeds 
in  the  "  Coucher  Book."  He  is  witness,  for  example,  to  a 
deed  of  his  mother,  Lady  Avicia,  granting  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Whalley  the  site  of  a  barn  in  Billington,  between 
Fayrehurst-sike  and  the  Stanymenegate.  Adam  cle  Bilyngton 
heired  the  maternal  inheritance ;  but  by  a  charter  undated, 
(but  ascertained  to  be  of  the  15th  Edward  I,  1288,)  he 
conveyed  the  moiety  of  Billington  vill  that  had  appertained 
to  his  family  to  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston,  knt.  The  latter, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment,  was  to  pay  to  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs  yearly  "  one  rose  at  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
"  Baptist  for  all  service  and  secular  demand."  A  letter  of 
attorninent  follows  the  above  deed,  and  is  dated  the  15th 
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Edward  I ;  and  after  this,  in  the  "  Coucher  Book  "  of 
Whalley,  are  two  deeds  of  quit-claim,  written  in  Norman- 
French  ;  by  the  first  of  which  Adam  de  Bilyngton  makes 
quit-claim  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  of  "  all  the  right  and  claim 
"  that  I  have  or  can  have  in  the  manor  of  Bilyngton,  with 
"all  its  appurtenances,  to  Adam  de  Hudleston."  Among 
the  witnesses  to  the  last-mentioned  instrument  are — one 
Lawrence  de  Bilyngtou,  possibly  a  son  of  Adam ;  and 
Kichard  de  Hudleston.  Thus  passed  the  lordship  of  half 
the  vill  of  Billington  from  the  De  Billingtons,  after  a  tenure 
of  about  a  century,  comprising  some  five  generations  of  the 
family.  The  family  was  not  extinct,  however ;  for  the  above 
Adam  had  a  son  Adam,  and  very  likely  other  children  ;  but 
we  have  no  further  proofs  of  the  family  descent  after  the 
surrender  of  the  manor.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  ancient 
race  of  Billingtons  was  represented  in  the  township  in  some 
branch  or  other  for  a  considerable  period  after  this  transfer  of 
the  estates.  Three  monks  of  the  neighbouring  Monastery  of 
Whalley,  at  various  dates,  bore  the  name  of  Billington,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from  this  house. 
Of  these,  two  were  elevated  to  the  distinction  of  abbots  of 
the  foundation.  Nicholas  Billington  was  abbot  (tenth  or 
eleventh),  about  1450;  and  William  Billington,  thirteenth 
abbot,  preceded  Kalph  Holden,  who  was  elected  in  1472. 
The  surname  of  Billington  is  still  borne  by  a  few  families  in 
this  part  of  Lancashire.  About  half  a  score  burgesses  of 
that  name  I  recently  found  upon  the  roll  of  the  borough  of 
Blackburn. 

THE  DE  HUDLESTONS  AS  LORDS  OF  BILLINTGTON. 

The  knightly  family  of  De  Hudleston  next  appears  in 
possession  of  this  fee  ; — only,  however,  for  a  brief  period. 
I  have  just  stated  how  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston,  knt.,  obtained 
possession  of  half  the  manor  in  1288,  by  the  grant  of  Adam 
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de  Bilyngton.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  exhibit  the  descent  of 
the  Hudlestons,  whose  ownership  in  this  township  was  so 
brief  in  duration.  I  will  merely  mention  Mr.  Hulton's  con- 
jecture, that  the  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston  of  these  Billington 
charters  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  John  de  Hudleston, 
who  was  with  Henry  de  Lascy  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverock ; 
and  that  Sir  Adam  may  also  have  won  the  favour  of  the  De 
Lacys  by  service  in  that  expedition.  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston, 
by  his  wives  Joanna  and  Isabel,  had  no  issue  ;  and  thus  his 
nephew  Richard,  son  of  John,  became  his  heir.  A  note  of 
Abbot  Lyndelay,  compiler  of  the  "  Coucher  Book,"  tells  us 
all  we  desire  to  learn  about  the  passages  of  that  part  of  Bil- 
lington derived  from  the  De  Billingtons.  The  abbot  recounts 
that  "  after  the  death  of  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston,  knt.,  Sir 
"  Richard  Hudleston,  knt.,  son  of  Sir  John  de  Hudleston, 
"  brother  of  the  said  Sir  Adam,  entered  upon  the  manor  of 
"  Cho  and  the  mediety  of  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  and  held  the 
"  said  tenements  with  appurtenances  as  next  heir  of  the  said 
"  Lord  Adam,"  &c. ;  and  "  which  same  tenements  the  said 
"  Sir  Richarj)  de  Hudleston  afterwards  sold  to  the  Lord 
"  Geoffrey  le  Scrop,"  and  the  latter  conveyed  to  the  Monastery. 
The  other  moiety  of  Billington  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston, 
knt.,  acquired  of  the  immediate  gift  of  Henry  de  Lascy,  Earl 
of  Lincoln.  The  Norman-French  charter,  by  which  this  gift 
was  conferred,  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  printed 
"  Coucher  Book"  of  Whalley  (pp.  944-5)  ;  but  a  translation 
of  the  deed,  said  to  be  copied  from  a  MS.  of  Kuerden,  will 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Baines,  (vol.  ii,  p.  86.)  I  need 
not  cite  it  fully.  It  is  without  date,  but  probably  was  given 
some  years  before  the  grantor's  death  in  1310.  By  it,  Earl 
Henry  de  Lascy  grants  and  confirms  to  his  dear  "  Bachiler 
"  Mounsere  Ad.  de  Hudleston,"  for  his  good  service,  all  his 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  &c.,  "  for  all 
"  his  life,  as  well  in  demesne  as  in  the  service  of  rent  and  the 
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"  services  of  the  freemen,  or  the  villains  of  these  villenages, 
"  and  with  woods,  pastures,  and  all  other  appurtenances,"  &c. ; 
reserving  unto  the  donor  and  his  heirs  "  our  free  chase ;"  and 
"  rendering  to  us  and  our  heirs  one  rose  at  the  Feast  of  St. 
"  John  the  Baptist  for  all  services  to  the  said  lands  and  tene- 
"  ments  belonging."  In  the  year  1304  (about  the  time  of  the 
above  acquisition),  I  note  that  Adam  de  Hudleston  obtained 
from  King  Edward  the  First  a  grant  of  free  warren  in  Bil- 
lington.  At  the  De  Lacy  Inquisition  of  131 1,  it  was  found 
that  "  Sir  Adam  de  Huddelston  held  Clayton  and  Billington 
"  by  the  service  of  10s.  yearly  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Gyles,  and 
"  3d.  at  Midsummer,  and  suit  to  court  of  Clyderhou."  About 
seven  years  after  Earl  de  Lacy's  decease,  Thomas  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  successor  through  marriage  to  De  Lacy,  conveyed 
to  the  abbot,  and  monks  of  Whalley  the  reversion  of  the  half 
of  Billington  that  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston  held  for  life  of  the 
grant  of  Henry  de  Lacy.  To  this  grant  to  the  monastery  I 
shall  again  have  to  refer.  The  abbot  and  monks  had  not  to 
wait  long  for  this  valuable  reversion.  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston 
died  in  1321  or  1322,  and  in  the  escheat  of  the  loth  Edw.II 
(1322),  it  was  returned  that  "  Adam  de  Hudeleston  had  died 
"  seized  of  half  the  manor  of  Bylington  and  of  the  tenement 
"  of  Scho  (Cho)  in  the  same  manor."  Of  the  second  mediety 
of  Billington,  "  the  tenement  of  Cho,"  I  have  said,  Richard, 
nephew  of  Sir  Adam,  became  heir ;  but  promptly  thereafter, 
in  the  16th  Edward  II  (1323),  he,  Richard  de  Hudleston, 
knt,  conveyed  to  Thomas,  son  of  Geoffrey  le  Scrop,  knt.,  &c., 
his  "  manor  of  Choo  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and  half  the 
"  vill  of  Billington,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  &c.,"  lately  to 
him  descended  "  by  the  death  of  Adam  de  Hudleston,  knt., 
"  my  uncle."  And  so  terminated  the  connection  of  the  knightly 
house  of  Hudleston  with  Billington  and  its  demesnes. 

Here  I  should  mention,  that  in  the  34th  Edward  I  (1305-6), 
just  prior  to   the  grant  of  Henry  de  Lacy  to   Sir  Adam  de 
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Hudleston,  and  while  the  latter  was  in  the  tenure  of  the  moiety 
of  the  vill  he  had  derived  from  Adam  de  Bilyngton,  a  survey 
was  made,  and  the  boundaries  defined  between  the  town-lands 
of  Great  Harwood  (the  next  township  to  Billington  on  the 
south)  and  Billington  ;  and  also  the  two  divisions  of  Billington 
itself  were  set  forth.  The  record  of  this  definition  of  boun- 
daries is  preserved.  It  shews  that  by  agreement  of  the  then 
lords  of  Great  Harwood  and  Billington,  the  following  were 
the  recognised  boundaries  : — "  Beginning  at  a  certain  ancient 
"  fence  upon  the  bank  of  Calder  water  below  the  Falyngtrekar, 
"  descending  by  that  fence  as  far  as  to  a  certain  rivulet  near 
"  the  land  that  Robert  Spek  held  in  Billington  on  the  day  of 
"  the  preparation  of  the  present  writing,  and  so  ascending  by 
"  the  said  rivulet  towards  the  summit  of  a  certain  mountain, 
"  which  is  called  Belesetenabbe,  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  to  a 
"  certain  ditch  there  newly  made,  and  so  concerning  that  ditch 
"  by  the  pits  made  in  the  same,  and  the  stones  there  placed  as 
"  landmarks,  as  far  as  to  the  Horelowe,  and  from  the  Hore- 
"  lowe  by  the  newly-made  pits  there  and  the  stones  there 
"  placed,  as  far  as  to  Snoddeword,  which  place  of  Snoddeword 
"  is  to  the  westward."  Although  it  is  now  570  years  sinco 
this  division  was  agreed  upon,  the  bounds  here  fixed  can 
still  be  traced  by  the  existing  nomenclature  from  the  Calder 
on  the  north-east  to  Suodworth  on  the  south-west.  It  was 
only  on  this  side  that  the  boundary  of  Billington,  being  a 
mountain-ridge,  needed  to  be  marked  out  by  boundary-stone 
and  artificial  fosse  ;  — on  the  other  three  sides  the  boundaries 
of  the  township  are  the  natural  ones  of  the  rivers  and 
watercourses. 

THE  ABBOTS  OF  WHALLEY,  LORDS  OF  BILLINGTON. 

The  circumstances  by  which  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Whalley  ultimately  became  possessed  of  manorial  rights  in 
Billington,  and  of  their  several  landed  properties  in  that 
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township,  may  be  deduced  (not  without  trouble,  for  the 
transfers  of  these  estates  are  numerous  and  intricate)  from 
the  muniments  of  the  monastery  contained  in  the  "  Coucher 
"  Book."  The  title  deeds  of  Billiugton  number  no  fewer  than 
144  charters,  and  form  a  very  complete  record  of  the  terri- 
torial divisions  of  the  township  and  the  landholders  there  in 
the  thirteenth  and  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question  to  furnish  an  abstract 
even  of  the  more  essential  of  these  deeds  in  a  paper  like  the 
present — the  space  they  would  occupy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labour  of  translation,  forbids.  But  I  shall  give  such  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  conveyances  as  may  make  the  process  of  acqui- 
sition intelligible.  The  earliest  charter  in  the  series  appears 
to  be  one  dated  1259,  when  the  brethren  were  yet  at  Stanlaw, 
which  is  an  agreement  whereby  the  Countess  Margaret  (widow 
of  John  de  Lascy)  granted  to  the  abbot  and  monks  '"  a 
"  certain  enclosure  in  Bilyngton,"  on  which  they  might  erect 
"  a  farm-building  at  their  will,  to  collect  and  lay  up  their  corn 
"  into."  Then  one  William  de  Dynkedley  gave  "  half  an  acre 
"  of  his  land  in  the  territory  of  Billington,  which  is  called 
"  Hughlocpighel,  lying  to  the  east  on  the  iron  bed  (stratam 
"ferream)  towards  Cliderhow,  for  the  site  of  a  barn."  Another 
charter  occurs  by  which  Geoffrey  de  Billington  and  Avicia  his 
wife  surrender  to  Peter  de  Cestria,  rector  of  the  Church  of 
Whalley,  "  the  mediety  of  all  the  lands  with  the  woods  that 
"  lie  within  the  underwritten  bounds,  namely,  from  the  end  of 
"  the  Holewetlon,  where  it  descends  to  the  lane  of  Bernard  son 
"  of  Richard,  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Belsete- 
"  nab,  and  from  the  foresaid  summit  as  far  as  the  Stancliffe, 
"  and  from  the  foresaid  StanclifFe  as  far  as  the  Thursclough, 
"  and  from  the  foresaid  Thursclough  as  far  as  the  stream 
"  which  is  called  Calder,  and  following  the  foresaid  stream  of 
"  water  as  far  as  the  land  of  the  foresaid  Bernard,  and  follow- 
"  ing  the  fee  of  the  same  Bernard  as  far  as  the  fore-named 
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"  Holewetlon."  Conditions  : — That  the  said  Peter  de  Cestria 
paid  to  the  said  Geoffrey  and  his  wife  four  shillings  sterling 
annually  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Giles. 

The  manorial  lordship  of  Billington  came  to  the  monastery 
in  two  moieties.  I  have  shewn  that  the  first  moiety  had  been 
granted  for  life  to  Adam  de  Hudleston  by  the  last  (Henry) 
de  Lacy,  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  successor  by 
marriage  with  the  De  Lacy  heiress  to  the  titular  rights  of 
that  family,  granted  the  reversion  of  this  moiety  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Whalley.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster's  charter, 
dated  May  3rd,  llth  Ed.  II  (1317),  and  given  at Kenilworth, 
grants  to  the  brethren  "  all  that  moiety  of  the  manor  of 
"  Billington  which  Adam  de  Hodleston,  Miles,  holds  for  the 
"  term  of  his  life"  (and  which  then  was  to  revert  to  the 
grantor)  to  be  held  by  the  abbot  and  convent  "  for  ever  in  free, 
"  £ure  and  perpetual  alms,  free  and  quit  of  all  secular  ser- 
"  vice,"  &c.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  earl  issued 
to  Adam  de  Hudleston  his  order  to  attorn  the  said  moiety  of 
Billington  manor  to  the  abbot  and  convent.  Adam  de 
Hudleston,  by  a  deed  given  at  Billington  in  the  12th 
Edward  II,  attorned  himself  to  the  abbot  and  convent.  On 
his  attornment  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston  received  from  the 
abbot  and  convent  the  sum  of  23  marks  and  10  shillings, 
which  he  receipted,  and  returned  to  the  monastery  by  a  deed 
dated  from  "  the  Cho,  the  Vigil  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,"  in 
the  year  1319.  Before  the  transfer  of  this  reversion  was 
sealed,  an  "  Tnquisitio  ad  quod  Damnum"  was  taken  at 
Clitheroe,  12th  Ed.  II  (1318),  in  presence  of  Robert  de  Sapy, 
escheater  to  the  king  beyond  Trent,  by  Henry  de  Dounom 
and  others,  jurors,  when  it  was  declared  on  oath  that  it  was 
not  to  the  damage  or  prejudice  of  the  king  that  the  king's 
kinsman,  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  should  be  enabled  to 
convey  this  estate  to  the  monastery.  The  said  moiety  of 
Billington  was  at  that  inquisition  sworn  to  be  worth  66s.  8d. 
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per  annum.  Upon  this,  by  an  instrument  given  at  York, 
Nov.  JOth,  12th  Ed.  II,  the  king  gave  his  licence  to  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster  to  convey  the  moiety  of  the  manor. 

Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston,  by  a  deed  of  the  12th  of  June  in 
the  same  year,  granted  to  the  abbot  and  convent — that  the 
memory  of  himself  and  his  ancestors  might  be  for  ever  held 
by  the  brethren — the  privileges  to  have,  upon  the  other  moiety 
of  Billington  manor,  every  year  "  eight  large  beasts  grazing 
"  upon  the  common  pasture  of  the  manor ;"  to  root  out  yearly 
at  their  will  "  five  or  six  roots  of  oaks;"  to  open  a  quarry 
within  the  manor,  either  beside  the  bridge  of  0 alder,  or  else- 
where on  the  estate  where  stone  might  be  found  ;  and  also 
gave  to  the  monastery  forty  cart-loads  of  turf  in  the  turbary 
of  the  manor  yearly,  to  be  dug  out,  dried,  and  carried  to  the 
abbey  at  the  pleasure  of  the  brethren. 

Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  the  first  half  of  the  manor, 
some  lesser  benefactions  in  Billington  accrued  to  the  fraternity. 
Thomas  de  Pont,  of  Billington,  conveyed  to  them  "  that 
"  portion  of  land  which  is  called  the  Meenefield,  and  also  two 
"  parts  of  the  land  and  woodland  which  is  called  Greenecroft, 
"  within  the  territory  of  the  vill  of  Billington,  which  same 
"  two  parts  of  the  Greenecroft  extend  from  the  place  which  is 
"  called  the  Laverokhull  [Larkhill],  as  far  as  the  stream  which 
"  is  called  the  Mikelbrok."  A  property  that  had  originally 
pertained  to  the  family  of  Snodworth  of  Snodworth,  in 
Billington,  also  passed  to  the  monastery.  This  estate  Richard 
de  Snoddeworth  had  sold  to  William  Russel,  of  Harwood  ; 
the  latter,  in  1336,  conveyed  it  to  John  de  Gristwayth,  vicar  of 
Blackburn,  and  through  Gristwayth  it  came  to  the  abbot  and 
convent.  The  estate  is  described  as  "  all  the  land  in  the  vill 
"  of  Billington  lying  within  the  field  which  is  called  Snodde- 
"  worth,  as  well  as  beyond."  William  Russel  added  to  his 
grant  "  all  his  goods  and  chattels  existing  and  found  on  the 
"  said  land." 
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The  second  moiety  of  this  manor  was  secured  to  the  monas- 
tery by  the  following  process  : — The  title-deeds  of  this  moiety, 
fifty-nine  in  number,  exhibit  the  descent  of  the  estate,  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Billingtons  and  Chews,  to 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Blakeburn,  and  Richard  de 
Pountchardon,  her  husband ;  from  them,  by  inheritance,  to 
John  de  Pountchardon  ;  from  the  Pountchardons,  Billingtons, 
and  Hollands  to  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston,  knt.,  whose  son  and 
successor,  Sir  Richard  de  Hudleston,  knt.,  finally  conveyed 
it  to  Thomas  le  Scrope,  whose  successor,  Sir  Geoffrey  le 
Scrope,  granted  it  to  the  abbey.  This  donor,  Sir  Geoffrey  le 
Scrope,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William  le  Scrope,  of 
Bolton.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
17th  Edward  II  (1323-4);  by  his  wife  Ivetta,  had  sons 
Henry,  Thomas,  William,  Stephen,  and  Geoffrey,  and  daugh- 
ters Beatrice,  Constance,  and  Ivetta  ;  and  died  in  the  year 
1 340.  In  a  note  by  Abbot  Lyndelay,  in  the  "  Coucher  Book/' 
this  generous  benefactor  is  characterised  as  follows  : — "  The 
"  second  part  of  the  manor  of  Billington  we  have  of  the  gift 
"  of  Geoffrey  le  Scrop,  once  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  a 
"  special  friend  of  this  House,  on  whose  soul  God  have  mercy, 
"for  his  unspeakable  piety!"  The  charter  by  which  Sir 
Geoffrey  le  Scrope  gave  the  estate  to  Whalley  Abbey  bears 
date  at  York,  the  6th  Edward  III,  1332.  The  deed  describes 
the  estate  as  "  my  manor  of  Cho,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
"  and  the  mediety  of  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  with  all  its  appur- 
"  tenances,  and  with  the  homages  and  services  of  all  free 
"  tenants,  in  wards,  reliefs,  escheats,  meadows,  pasturages, 
"  pastures,  woodlands,  moors,  plains,  pools,  mills,  fisheries, 
"  roads,  and  footways  ;"  and  the  property  is  said  to  be  held  by 
the  donor  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of  Sir  Richard  de  Hudle- 
ston, knt.  The  witnesses  of  the  instrument  are,  "  Henry  le 
"  Scrop  my  brother,  Ric.  de  Hudleston,  Rob.  de  Schireburn, 
"  knights,  and  others."  The  boundaries  of  the  manor  of  Cho 
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are  defined  in  one  of  the  deeds  of  transfer  as  follows  : — "  A 
"  certain  place  which  is  called  the  Cho,  beginning  at  the 
"  river  Calder,  as  far  as  where  the  rivulet  which  is  called  the 
"  Busceburn  descends  to  the  said  river  Calder,  and  so  follow- 
"  ing  the  Sedele  [?]  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Fulelache,  and 
"  from  that  place  as  far  as  a  rivulet  running  through  the 
"  midst  of  it,  and  following  that  rivulet  towards  the  east  as 
"  far  as  the  rivulet  of  Busceburn,  following  the  Loangate 
"  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Halgh,  and  from  that  place 
"  following  the  Eissilache  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the 
"  Monkegate,  returning  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  fosse 
"  of  a  certain  Adam,  huntsman,  following  that  ditch  into  the 
"  rivulet  of  Busceburn,  and  so  following  that  rivulet  to  the 
"  river  Calder." 

Some  other  benefactions  of  Billington  lands  to  the  Abbey 
of  Whalley  may  be  shortly  enumerated.  John  de  Gristwayth, 
Vicar  of  Blackburn,  by  a  deed  dated  from  Whalley,  in  June, 
1340,  conveyed  to  the  House  "  all  his  lands  and  tenements, 
"  with  appurtenances,  in  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,"  which  he  had 
by  the  gift  and  cession  of  "  Richard  de  Toppeclifle,  Richard 
"  son  of  Ralph  de  Bilyngton,  William  Russel,  of  Harwood, 
"  Adam  son  of  William  de  Standeu,  Richard  del  Hay  of 
"  Hapton,  and  Robert  de  Chaderton."  The  estate  the 
grantor  had  of  Richard  de  Toppecliffe  comprised  "  one 
"  messuage  and  all  his  land  in  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  with 
"  all  its  appurtenances,"  which  he  had  of  the  grant  of 
"  Richard,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton ;"  and  the  parcel  of 
land  is  described  in  the  above  Richard  de  Bilyngton's  convey- 
ance as  "  the  land  which  is  called  Longale,  contained  within 
"  these  bounds  : — Beginning  at  the  highway,  following  the 
"  same  as  far  as  to  the  land  of  Adam  del  Dene,  and  so  fol- 
"  lowing  the  land  of  the  same  Adam  to  Dynkedlegh-brok 
"  [Dinkley  Brook]  ;  following  Dynkedlegh-brok  as  far  as  to 
"  Clotum  Mill,  and  so  following  Clotum  to  the  top  of  Longale, 
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"  and  following  Longalesik  as  far  as  the  land  of  William  de 
"  Menelay  [?  Merelay,  later  Morley],  and  so  thence  to  the 
"  ditch,  following  the  ditch  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
"  boundary."  The  benefactions  of  Richard,  son  of  Ralph  de 
Bilyngton,  were  a  plot  of  "  seven  acres  of  land  in  Longale  in 
"  Bilyngton  ;"  of  "  four  acres  of  land  in  Bilyngton,  which  is 
"  called  Bethune,"  originally  held  by  John  de  Chirche  ; 
other  lands  of  branches  of  the  Bilyngton  family  at  Lonshurst 
and  Sithridhruyding  ;  and  acquisitions  from  Robert  de 
Coldecotes  and  from  Robert  de  Wytton  in  the  same  vill  of 
Bilyngton.  Richard  de  Bilyngton  also  granted  directly  to 
the  monastery  "  all  his  lands  in  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  with 
"  the  houses  thereon  erected,  without  any  retention,  which  he 
"  had  of  the  gift  and  feofment  of  Ralph,  his  father ;" — this 
charter  bears  date  1836.  The  property  formerly  held  by 
William  Russel,  included  in  the  Vicar  of  Blackburn's  transfer 
to  the  abbey,  was  a  parcel  of  "  six  acres  of  land  in  the  vill  of 
"  Bilyngton,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potterruyding, 
"  with  the  houses  built  on  the  said  land,  without  any  retention, 
"  which  said  land  is  called  Thornecokfeld,"  and  which  the 
donor  had  of  the  gift  and  fee  of  William  Faber  of  Samlesbury, 
who  had  it  of  Thomas  de  Harwood,  who  had  it  of  Adam  de 
Citator,  clerk,  who  acquired  it  from  William  de  Bilyngton, 
who  had  it  of  the  gift  of  his  mother,  Avicia  de  Bilyngton, 
lady  of  the  manor.  The  estate  obtained  through  Adam  de 
Standen  was  a  plot  of  land,  with  tenements,  which  he  had  in 
Billington,  of  the  gift  of  William  de  Kellesay,  and  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Robert  de  Wytton  ewid  Richard  de 
Hicheson.  The  land  received  of  Richard  de  Haye,  of  Hapton, 
had  been  derived  by  him  from  Mabel,  daughter  of  Richard 
de  Bilyngton.  Robert  de  Chaderton's  property,  conveyed 
through  Vicar  Gristwayth,  was  land  "  lying  between  the  ditch 
"  of  the  Potterruydinges  and  Thalhelache,  which  is  called 
"  Turnehurst,"  and  which  the  donor  had  from  his  father,  who 
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had  it  from  Adam  de  Bilyngton.  Lastly,  Alicia,  Countess  of 
Lincoln,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Earl  Henry  de  Lacy, 
gave  to  the  abbot  and  convent  a  charter  of  quit-claim  and 
confirmation  of  all  her  rights  and  claims  in  the  mediety  of 
the  manor  of  Bilyngton. 

We  thus  see  how  the  whole  of  the  settled  lands  of  this 
extensive  township,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  free- 
holdings,  had  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
passed,  by  successive  donations,  into  the  hands  of  the  now 
flourishing  and  wealthy  religious  fraternity  of  Whalley. 
These  manorial  and  other  lands  all  remained  in  possession  of 
the  abbey  until  its  suppression  in  1537 — a  period  of  two 
centuries.  Few  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  land  and  its 
tenants  are  apparent  during  this  interval.  The  conventual 
authorities  were  notably  easy  landlords,  who  allowed  the  same 
families  to  occupy  their  farms  from  generation  to  generation, 
with  but  slight  additions  to  the  rental  demanded.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  to  relate  of  the  history  of  the  manor  hence- 
forward, until  the  time  of  its  confiscation  to  the  Crown,  along 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  estates  of  the  dissolved  monastery. 

Among  the  documents  relating  to  Whalley  Abbey,  inserted 
by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  History  of  Whalley,  is  the  Latin  text 
of  a  grant  of  a  ,corrody,  made  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  in 
which  the  Billington  property  is  concerned.  The  document 
is  dated  Friday,  March  17th,  1340,  and  by  it  Robert  (de  Top- 
cliffe)  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Blessed  Place  of  Whalley 
and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  cede  to  John,  son  of 
Gilbert  de  la  Legh,  lord  of  Hapton,  "  one  corrody,  namely, 
"  eight  loaves  of  the  convent-bread,  and  eight  flagons  of  ale 
"  of  the  convent,"  from  the  cellar  of  the  monastery,  to  the 
said  John  de  la  Legh  for  his  life  ;  for  the  honest  fulfillment  of 
which  engagement  the  abbot  and  monks  pledged  themselves, 
their  successors,  and  their  "  manor  of  Bilyngton  in  Blacke- 
"  bornshire'' ;  so  that,  whensoever  the  foresaid  corrody  might 
N  2 
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be  in  arrear,  partially  or  wholly,  the  said  John  de  la  Legh 
should  be  allowed  to  distrain  and  appropriate  as  much  as 
might  be  necessary  until  the  default  had  been  made  good. 

Abbot  John  Lyndelay,  compiler  of  the  "  Coucher  Book"  of 
Whalley  Monastery,  commenced  in  1347,  in  whose  abbacy 
the  manorial  estates  in  Billington  were  acquired  by  his  house, 
appends  to  one  series  of  the  title-deeds  of  Billington  lordship, 
the  subjoined  memorandum  of  the  free  tenures  in  Billington 
at  the  time  of  his  writing.  I  reduce  the  paragraph  into 
English  :  — 

And  memorandum,  that  of  the  same  first  part  of  Bilyngton  the 
freeholders  (heredUarie  homines)  hold  the  underwritten,  namely: — 
Henry  de  Bolton,  whose  charter  is  written  in  the  same  preceding  title, 
and  pays  by  the  year  for  his  land  25s.  4d.  Item,  the  place  which  is 
called  the  Hakkyng,  and  pays  by  the  year  5s.  4d.  Item,  the  mill  of 
Hakkyng,  and  pays  by  the  year  13s.  4d.  Item,  Robert  de  Cundeclif, 
for  two  acres,  pays  by  the  year  8d.  Item,  John,  son  of  J.  Watson,  holds 
the  land  which  is  called  Bradhul,  but  that  he  has  a  deed  of  the  same 
or  not  is  doubted,  and  pays  by  the  year  3s.  5d.  Item,  the  land  of  Wal- 
bruk  pays  by  the  year  2s.  Item,  William  de  Bradhull  holds  a  tenement 
for  which  he  pays  by  the  year  6d.  Ittm,  Alexander  del  Den  [Dean] 
holds  land  within  certain  bounds  and  divisions,  but  has  no  deed,  and 
pays  by  the  year  4s. — Sum  of  the  rents  of  the  hereditary  tenants 
54s.  7d. ;  out  of  which  we  pay  annually  to  the  heirs  of  Hakkyng  for 
the  site  of  a  certain  tythe-barn,  6d.,  as  in  a  certain  charter  concerning 
the  foresaid  barn  to  us  made,  in  the  third  title  of  Blackeburn,  is  fully 
contained. 

It  will  be  seen  subsequently  that,  190  years  after  this, 
the  freeholders  paying  nominal  acknowledgments  of  service  to 
the  lords  of  Billington  included  the  same  families — the 
Shuttleworths,  for  the  "place  called  Hakkyng"  ;  the  Cunliffes ; 
the  Braddylls  ;  and  the  Deans. 

The  revenue  of  the  monastery  from  the  Billington  estates 
is  ascertain  able  at  several  dates  during  its  tenure.  From  the 
Compotus  of  the  abbey  for  the  year  1478,  published  by 
Whitaker,  it  is  learnt  that  the  receipts  in  that  year  from  the 
rents  of  the  tenants-at-will  in  Billington  were  £37  18s.  lOd.  ; 
and.  for  service  in  the  same  lordship  £l  6s.  8d.  ;  total 
<£39  5s.  6d.  The  Compotus  of  1521  shows  some  decrease  in 
the  rental  value  of  these  lands  ;  the  figures  are,  for  rents  in 
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Billington  £35  17s.  6d.  ;  and  for  service  there  £[  6s.  8d.  ; 
total  £37  4s.  2d.  The  return  in  the  "  Valor  Ecclesiasticus" 
of  1534  gives: — "  Kents  of  assize  in  Billington,  within  the 
"parish  of  Blackeburne,  £30."  A  manuscript  in  the  Aug- 
mentation Office,  cited  in  the  new  edition  of  the  History  of 
Whalley,  (vol.  i,  p.  191),  contains  the  valuation  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  attainted  house  of  Whalley  in  the  36th  Henry  VIII, 
(1544-5),  John  Kechyn  being  Receiver-general.  This  docu- 
ment exhibits  the  entry  : — "  Dominium  sive  manorium  de 
"  Byllyngton  £45  6s.  4d.,  repensuris  nil."  The  total  value 
of  the  alienated  possessions  of  the  abbey  is  stated  in  the  MS. 
at  £829  18s.  Ofd.  A  little  further  down  I  introduce  a 
detailed  return  of  the  rents  and  services  derived  from  Billing- 
ton  by  the  monastery  at  the  date  of  the  attainder. 

The  "Pilgrimage  of  Grace"  in  1536  was  the  crisis  of  the 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  religious  houses.  Abbot 
John  Paslew,  of  Whalley,  was  deeply  involved  in  that  ill- 
fated  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and,  on  its  summary  extinction, 
the  abbot,  and  the  monastery  he  ruled,  were  among  the  earliest 
victims  of  the  royal  vengeance.  The  story  of  the  suppression 
of  this  monastery  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It  will  suffice 
to  record  that  in  March,  1537,  the  abbey  and  its  estates -were 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  and  that  its  abbot,  being  first 
convicted  at  Lancaster  assizes  of  high  treason,  was  executed 
near  the  abbey  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.  The  site  of 
the  gallows  upon  which  Paslew,  the  last  abbot,  was  hung,  is 
upon  the  Billington  side  of  the  Calder — a  place  called  the 
Holehouses — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  abbey,  where 
a  fair  grassy  knoll,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  river-side 
meadow,  is  indicated  by  tradition  as  the  exact  spot  on  which 
the  momentous  and  dolorous  tragedy  was  enacted. 

SURVEY  OF  BILLINGTON  AFTER  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF 

WHALLEY  ABBEY. 
A   general  survey  of  all   the   estates  of  the  Monastery  of 
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Whalley  was  taken  about  the  years  1538-9.  The  abbey  lands 
in  Billington  were  surveyed  on  the  28th  of  June,  30th 
Henry  VIII,  when  the  freeholders  and  tenants-at-will  within 
the  township  were  enumerated  as  under  :  — 

FREEHOLDERS  or   BILLINGTON  (1538-9). 

£    s.   d. 
John  Deane  holdeth  freely  a  tenement  called  Hodghouse,  with 

22  acres  of  land,  medow  and  pasture,  and  payeth  yearly     020 

The  same  holdeth  freely  half  a  messuage  called  Townworth, 

and  payeth  by  year  for  the  same  014 

The  same  holdeth  a  messuage  called  Deynehill,  and  payeth  040 
Robert  Cuneliff  holdeth  freely  [and  payeth] 150 

Roberte  Shuttleworth  and  Robert  Blackborne  holdeth  freely 

[paying]    0     C     4 

Nicholas  Talbot  holdeth  freely  certain  lands  called  Snod worth, 

and  payeth  yearly  for  the  same 010 

Robert  Morley  holdeth  freely  certain  lands  called  Bobaddill 

[?  Braddyll],  and  payeth  yearly    Oil     7 

The  heirs  of  William  Barker  holdeth  freely  certain  lands 
called  Whetley,  and  payeth  yearly  a  brode  arrow  and  suit 
in  the  court 

The  heirs  of  Becking  holdeth  freely  certain  land  called 
Beckinsay  field,  and  payeth  yearly  one  pair  of  gloves 
and  suit  in  the  court. 

Edward  Braddell  holdeth  freely   

Richard  Shoiv  holdeth   freely  a  close  called  Benson  Field, 

containing  by  estimation  6  acres,  and  payeth  per  annum     0  10     0 

Summa i'3     4     1 

TENANTS-AT-WILL. 

£    s.    d. 
Ewstes  Hesketh,  2  acres  of  pasture  and   1  acre  of  meadow, 

yearly    0     G     4 

John  Slater,  5  acres  of  arable  land,  8  acres  of  pasture,  4  of 

meadow,  and  1  of  wood  and  waste — yearly 144 

Roberte   Showe,  12  acres   arable  land,  9  of  pasture,   2    of 

meadow — yearly  200 

Edmund  Showe,  9  acres  of  arable  laud,  9  of  pasture,  4  of 

mea.dow,  and  half  an  acre  of  wood — yearly 1  17     (5 

Roberte  Sudall,  7  acres  of  arable,  9  of  pasture,  9  of  meadow — 

yearly     1     6     0 

Richard  Chew  holdeth  a  messuage  called  Olgreve,  a  close  of 
pasture  called  Angarwiu,  containing  11  and  3  acres  of 
arable  land,  12  of  pasture,  and  one  of  wood— yearly 
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£    s.   d. 

The  same    holdeth   a    piece  of  ground  called   the   Hagg, 
1^-  acre — yearly    

James  Deane   and  John  his  son,  5  acres  of  arable,  5  of 

pasture,  half  acre  of  meadow — yearly 0  12     8 

Roger  Woode  and  George  his  son,  4  acres  of  arable,  5  of 

pasture,  2  of  meadow 0  12  4 

The  wife  of  Hugh  Woode,  and  William  Woode  her  son,  3 

acres  of  arable,  4  of  pasture,  and  one  of  meadow — yearly  094 

William  Home,  one  acre  of  arable,  1£  of  pasture,  1  of 

meadow — yearly  048 

Adam  Chow,  4  acres  of  arable,  5  of  pasture,  22  of  meadow, 

and  one  acre  of  waste  and  wood  ground — yearly  0  14  2 

Henry  Speake,  3  acres  of  arable,  5  of  pasture,  1  of  meadow, 

and  half  an  acre  of  wood  and  waste— yearly 0  14  2 

Lionell  Foole,  1  acre  and  1  rood  of  pasture — yearly 0     2     2 

Roberte  Foole,  7  acres  of  arable,  4  of  meadow,  13  of  pasture — 

yearly     ...., 1   lo     2 

Henry  Almonds,  3  acres  of  arable,  5  of  pasture,  1  of  meadow, 

and  half  an  acre  of  wood  and  waste — yearly 100 

Richard  Smith,  2£  acres  of  arable,  3  of  pasture,  £  of  meadow, 

1  wood  and  waste 0   10     4 

John  Pollard,  junior,  2  acres  of  arable,  5  of  meadow,  2  of 

pasture,  1  wood  and  waste 1  17     1 

John  Field,  half  a  rood  of  land — yearly 010 

John  Braddill  holdeth  a  tenement  called  Whitehalghfield,  6 

acres  of  pasture — yearly 0  11     4 

Gyles  Procter,  2  acres  of  arable,  2  of  pasture,  1  of  meadow — 

yearly     0  10     0 

William  Foole,  2|  acres  of  arable,  5  of  pasture,  2£  of  meadow     100 

John  Pollard,  senior,  1£  acre  of  arable,   1  of  meadow,  1  of 

pasture — yearly    0  ]3     4 

Roberte  Forster,  65  acres  of  arable,  10  of  pasture,  3  of  meadow, 
and  3  of  wood  and  waste — yearly 

John  Sedon,  4^  acres  of  arable,  3^  of  pasture,  3  of  meadow — 

yearly     , 0  17     4 

Henry  Feldeu  holdeth  a  close,  a  garden,  and  half  a  rood  of 

land— yearly 010 

John  Lawe  holdeth  a  house  and  garden,  3  roods  of  pasture — 

yearly 020 

Richard  Braddill,  2|  acres  of  arable,  4  of  pasture,  half  acre 

ofmeadow 0  10     1 

John  Dobson,  2£  acres  of  arable,  4  of  pasture,  half  acre  of 

meadow 0  10     1 

Ralph    Whitacar,  4£  acres  of  arable,   2  of  pasture,   H  of 

meadow — yearly  102 
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£    s. 


Seth  Woode,  7  acres  of  arable,  1 0  of  pasture,  4  of  meadow, 
and  1  of  wood  and  waste — yearly  (and  for  worke  silver 
Is.  8d.)  1 

Lawrence  Taylor,  G  acres  of  arable,  6  of  pasture,  2  of  meadow, 

1  of  wood  and  waste — yearly , 1 

John  Walmisley,  6  acres  of  arable,  8  of  pasture,  3  of  meadow, 
—  wood  and  waste — yearly  

William  Witton,  6  acres  of  arable,  7  of  pasture,  1  of  meadow, 

2  of  wood  and  waste  

Edmund  Woode,  6  acres  of  arable,  7  of  pasture,  1  of  meadow, 
2  wood  and  waste 0 

John  Dugdale,  3£  of  arable,  3  of  pasture,  half  acre  of  meadow, 

half  acre  wood  and  waste  0 

Chatburne,   5    acres   of    arable,   6   of  pasture,   2   of 
meadow — yearly , 0 


Roger 


of 


John  Cbatburne,  3  acres  of  arable,  —  of  pasture — yearly 

John   Chow,  1   acre  of  arable,  2  of  pasture,  half  acre 

meadow — yearly  0 

The  wife  of  Walton,  half  acre  of  arable,  2  of  pasture,  half 
acre  of  meadow < 0 

The  wife  of  John  Wardell,  1  acre  of  arable,  1  of  pasture,  1% 
of  meadow,  half  acre  of  wood — yearly    0 

The  wife  of  John   Mitton,    L£  acre  of  arable,  3  roods  of 
meadow,  3  acres  of  wood  and  waste — yearly  0 

John  Coulton,  1$  acre  of  arable,  2  of  pasture,  1£  of  meadow, 
2£  of  wood  and  waste — yearly 

The  wife  of  John  Foster  holdeth  a  field  of  pasture  called  the 
Little  Nabbe,  contayning  4  acres — paying  yearly  

The  same  wife  holdeth  the  Nabbe  called  the  Great  Nabbe — 
yearly 

Christopher  Smith,  2  acres  of  arable,  3  roods  of  meadow — 
yearly    

Thomas holdeth  1  acre  called  the  Abbate  Acre — yearly  ... 

Roberto  Blackburne,  one  rood  of  pasture,  called  the  Pinfold — 
yearly     

William    Clenton,   Richard   Chew,  James  Dobson,  hold   a 
Fulling  Milne  there — paying  yearly 1 

Chris.  Hindle  holdeth  a  Corne  Milne  there-— paying  yearly...?  12 

Roberte  Morley,  4  acres  of  arable  and  pasture,  3  of  meadow, 
late  Walbanck's  land — yearly    0 

The  profits  of  the  Court  there     


18  9 

11  8 

18  8 

7  0 

4  10 

4  10 

10  0 
9  0 

14  0 

11  0 
G  8 

5  0 
1  2 


008 

168 
16     4 

1-5     0 


Summa ,£44  13 
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The  following  memoranda  close  the  survey  of  this  town- 
ship : — 

To  bring  in  all  the  wast  grounds  which  is  in  the  Lords'  hands  unlete, 
and  what  name  of  such  lauds  is. 

The  Maner  Place  is  clearly  decayed  and  mencioned  wheire  the  place 
stood,  hut  plaine  ground,  and  the  place  wheire  the  maner  stoode  is  now 
called  Chete  yard,  containing  by  estimation  2  acres. 

There  is  a  Common  called  Billington  Common,  which  containeth 
about  2  miles  and  halfe,  the  tenants  doth  intercommon  with  the 
townshipps  of  Great  Harwod  and  Wilpsheld  [Wilpshire].  There  is  a 
wood  called  Elker-well,  replenished  with  oke  timber  and  few  young 
trees  and  much  underwoode,  which  is  hasell  and  eller,  containing  about 
by  estimation  60  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  for  it  is  little  enough  for 
the  reparations  of  the  tenants  in  the  milnes,  but  only  the  underwood. 
Theire  is  another  wood  called  the  Nabe,  replenished  with  oke  timber 
and  many  faier  ash  trees,  and  but  small  underwood,  and  containing  by 
estimation  40  acres. 

The  tenants  of  the  same  lordshippe  houldeth  there  lands  in  the  will  of 
the  lord,  and  payeth  every  alienation  for  their  fine  and  incoming  as 
they  can  agree  with  the  lord  or  with  his  officers  their  for  the  time 
being. 

There  is  kept  within  the  same  Lordshipp  2  Courts  in  the  year  at 
such  time  as  it  shall  please  the  officer. 

Under  that  Sir  Thomas  Southvvorth,  knight,  is  appointed  to  have 
the  ordering  and  ruling  of  the  tenants  their,  with  the  gathering  of  the 
tyeth  within  the  parish  of  Blackborne,  untill  the  feaste  and  Nativitie 
of  our  Lord  God  next  ensuing,  yealding  accompt  theirof  to  the  King's 
use,  for  that  their  is  no  officer  their. 

From  the  returns  of  the  above  survey  we  are  able  to  deduce 
somewhat  interesting  information  as  to  the  extent  of  land 
under  tillage  at  the  time,  the  rental  value  per  acre,  and  the 
proportions  of  arable  and  grass  land  on  the  farms  in  the 
township  of  Billington.  Leaving  out  of  the  reckoning  two 
or  three  small  tenancies  of  a  rood  or  so  each,  we  find  that  at 
the  dissolution  of  Whalley  Abbey,  the  tenants-at-will  of  the 
abbot  and  mocks,  as  lords  of  Billington,  numbered  forty- 
three,  with  an  average  holding  of  little  more  than  eleven 
acres.  The  nature  of  the  husbandry  is  exhibited  below  :  — 

No.  of        Arable  Land.        Pasture.         Meadow  Land.     Wood  &  Waste.       Total. 

Holdings.  acres.  acres.  acres.  acres.  acres. 

43  154  195f  89£  20  459 

Of  the  total  of  459  acres  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at- will, 
the  rental  of  84  acres  does  not  appear  on  the  return.  Deduct- 
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ing  these,  there  remain  375  acres,  of  which  the  gross  rental, 
as  ascertained  by  this  survey,  was  .£30  Us.  4d.  :  that  is 
equal  to  an  average  rental  per  acre  of  ahout  Is.  7-Jd.  At  a 
subsequent  page  in  this  paper  I  shall  insert  a  list  of  the 
present  farm- holdings  in  the  township,  their  acreage,  and  a 
summary  of  their  present  assessed  value,  by  comparing  which 
with  the  above  a  view  may  be  gained  of  the  progress  in  local 
agriculture  in  the  three  centuries. 

The  cultivated  manorial  lands  in  Eillington  in  1538  being 
stated  at  459  acres  (statute  or  customary  I  do  not  know),  it 
appears  that  all  the  rest  of  the  2960  statute  acres  of  land  in 
the  township  was  either  woodland,  common,  or  waste,  or  in 
the  tenure  of  the  ten  enumerated  freeholders,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  the  Deanes  of  Deyne  Hill,  the  Shuttle  worth  8  of 
Hacking,  the  Braddylls  of  Brockhall,  the  Cunliffes  of 
CunlifFe,  and  the  Morleys  of  Dinkley.  With  regard  to 
woodlands  and  common-lands,  they  were  certainly  extensive 
in  the  township  at  this  period.  The  surveyors  of  1538 
mention  in  particular  Billington  Common,  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  extent,  i.e.  Billington  Moor,  extending  over  the  long 
ridge  on  the  boundary  of  the  three  townships  of  Billington, 
Great  Harwood,  and  Wilpshire.  On  the  lower  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  township  was  another  common  called  Langho 
Green,  on  a  patch  of  which  Langho  Chapel  was  built  soon 
after  this  survey.  On  the  final  enclosure  of  the  Billington 
waste  lands  in  1791,  under  an  award  completed  in  that  year, 
the  area  of  these  lands  was  found  to  have  been  contracted  to 
900  acres,  rather  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  acreage 
of  the  township.  Of  woods,  two  considerable  plantations 
belonging  to  the  manor  are  specified — Elkerwell  Wood,  on 
the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  containing  60  acres  covered  with 
oaks,  hazel,  and  eller  ;  and  the  wooded  summit  of  the  Nab, 
of  oak  and  ash  timber,  covering  40  acres.  Attached  to  the 
freeholds  were  other  large  woods,  such  as  the  Hacking  and 
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Brockhall  Woods,  of  which  portions  still  remain,  fringing  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ribble. 

THE  TENURE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  HOLCROFT,  KNT. 

For  a  brief  period  after  the  dissolution  of  Wh alley 
Monastery,  the  abbey  lands  in  Billington,  along  with  all  the 
other  sequestrated  estates  of  the  monastery,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  But  it  was  found  politic  by  the  Crown  to 
dispose  of  the  properties  so  alienated  to  persons  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  monarch,  or  whose  devotion  to  the  king's 
interest  in  the  contest  with  the  Papacy  might  thus  be  cheaply 
secured.  Thomas  Holcroft,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  knt.,  was  one  of  these  favoured  personages,  who, 
for  an  inconsiderable  pecuniary  payment,  became  proprietor  of 
extensive  and  rich  abbey  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
To  Thomas  Holcroft  King  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  both 
moieties  of  the  Manor  of  Billington  ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  this  favourite  obtained  the  grant  of  the  site  of  the 
abbey  of  Vale  Royal,  with  large  estates  pertaining  thereto, 
and  also  the  sites  and  adjacent  lands  of  Warrington  Friary  and 
Preston  Friary.  Holcroft  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  dealers  in  these  confiscated  lands  at  that  period, 
when  not  a  few  men  of  selfish  unscrupulosity  aggrandised 
themselves  greatly  with  the  spoil  of  the  suppressed  religious 
houses.  Some  account  of  this  knight  is  given  by  Ormerod, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Beaumont  in  his  recently -published  History 
of  Warrington  Friary.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Holcroft,  Esq.,  of  Holcroft,  and  brother  of  Sir  John  Holcroft, 
knt.,  the  successor  to  the  patrimonial  estate.  Thomas  Hol- 
croft was  sent  when  a  young  man  to  London,  and  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  post  at  court  as  one  of  King  Henry's 
body-esquires.  He  married  Juliana,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Nicholas  Jennings,  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
was  for  his  services  with  the  English  army  in  the  Scottish 
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campaign  of  1544  that  Thomas  Holcroft  was  made  a  knight- 
banneret.  His  eldest  son  and  heir,  Thomas  Holcroft,  was 
also  knighted  after  the  father's  decease.  Subsequently  to  his 
purchase  of  the  Vale.Eoyal  estate,  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  knt., 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  abbey  there.  His  lady  was  the 
subject  of  a  poet's  eulogia.  In  the  Golden  Mtrrour,  by 
Richard  Robinson  of  Alton  (edited  for  the  Chetham  Society 
by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Corser,  M.A.),  will  be  found  certain 
"  "Verses  penned  upon  the  Etimologie  of  the  Name  and  Title 
"  of  the  Right  Worshipfull  Lady,  the  Lady  lulian  Holcraft, 
"  of  the  Vale  Royall ;"  and  a  second  poetic  tribute  to  this 
dame  appears  in  the  collection.  Among  other  posts  of 
dignity  or  profit,  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  held  the  office  of 
Parker  of  Radholme.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  in  1553, 
and  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  Sir  Thomas,  in  spite  of 
the  change  in  the  State  religion,  and  notwithstanding  his 
notorious  reputation  as  a  speculator  in  abbey  lands,  contrived 
to  hold  his  ground  at  court,  was  confirmed  in  the  tenure  of 
the  properties  thus  derived  from  King  Henry  VIII,  and  was 
actually  created  the  queen's  marshal.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  same  year  as  the  queen's  demise.  Mr.  Beaumont  is  in 
error  in  the  statement  that  the  elder  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  died 
about  1597.  That  must  have  been  the  son,  and  the  second 
Sir  Thomas.  The  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  under  notice  certainly 
died  before  November,  1558,  for  in  the  list  of  the  Parkers  of 
Radholme,  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  Whitaker's  History 
of  Whalley  (vol.  i,  p.  356),  we  find,  under  date  Nov.  10th, 
5  and  6  Phil,  and  Mary  (!  558),  the  entry  of  Richard  Sherburne's 
appointment  "  officio  custodia  parci  nostri  de  Radome,  prout 
"  Tho.  Holcroft,  mil.,  defunctus  habuit."  The  statement  that 
this  Sir  Thomas  died  in  the  year  1 558  (nearly  forty  years  before 
the  date  mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Warrington  Friary)  is 
confirmed  by  the  record  of  the  inquisitio  post  mortem,  taken 
at  Wigan  before  Alex.  Rigby,  Esq.,  which  is  dated  the  5th 
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and  6th  Phil,  and  Mary,  and  finds  the  deceased,  "  Thornas 
"  Holcrofte,  Miles,"  seized  at  death  of  Byllyngton  Manor, 
Letham  Manor,  Bykershawe  Manor,  Addeswallhedde  Manor, 
Magna  Wolden  and  Parva  Wolden  Manors,  in  Lancashire. 
Thomas  Holcroft,  armiger,  is  named  in  the  return  as  son  and 
heir  of  the  defunct  knight.  The  following  entry  from  the 
Calendar  to  Pleadings  in  the  Duchy  Court  of  Lancaster, 
has  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft's  manorial  rights  in 
Billington.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  Phil,  and  Mary  (1555), 
"  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  knight,  claiming  to  be  seized  in  fee 
"  of  the  Manor  of  Billington,"  was  plaintiff;  and  "  John 
"  Deane,  Nicholas  Holker,  and  others,"  defendants  (the  said 
John  Deane  claiming  the  messuage  and  tenement  called  Deane 
Hill,  by  lease  from  Sir  Thomas  Langton,  knt.),  in  a  "  disputed 
"  claim  to  rent,  service,  and  free  rent  for  a  messuage  and 
"  lands  called  Tonworth,  and  a  tenement  called  Deane  Hill." 
The  recorded  interrogations  and  depositions  shew  "  that  the 
"  messuage  called  Deane  Hill,  in  the  lordship  of  Byllington, 
"  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  monastery  of  WhaJley  ;  that 
"  after  the  dissolution  thereof  the  rent  was  paid  to  the  king's 
"  use  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  afterwards  became  owner  and  lord 
"  of  the  manor  of  Byllington." 

Some  obscurity  surrounds  the  circumstances,  the  process, 
and  the  period  at  which  the  manor  of  Billington  passed  from 
the  Holcrofts  to  other  parties.  In  the  old  edition  of  Baines's 
Lancashire,  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  died  seized 
of  Billington  Manor  in  the  5th  and  6th  Phil,  and  Mary,  and 
that  the  manor  "  was  subsequently  found  in  the  possession  of 
"  Ralph  Aston,  of  Great  Lever,  30th  Eliz.  ;  and  of  Edward 
"  Braddill,  of  Portfield,  in  5th  James  I."  Canon  Raines 
gives  a  somewhat  more  precise  account  of  the  conveyance  of 
this  manor,  which  I  find  is  substituted  for  the  above-quoted 
passage  in  the  new  edition  of  Baines.  In  his  edition  of 
Notilia  Cestriensis  (vol.  ii.,p.  287),  Raines  says,  that  Billington 
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Manor  "  soon  passed  from  the  Holcrofts  to  Kalph  Asheton,  of 
"  Great  Lever,  Esq.,  and  was  given  by  him,  in  marriage  with 
"  Ann  his  daughter,  in  the  year  1554,  to  Edward  Braddyll  of 
"  Portfield,  Esq."  I  hesitate  to  call  in  dispute  any  note  of 
such  an  eminent  and  careful  antiquary,  but  I  think  there 
must  be  some  inaccuracy  here.  I  have  proved  that  Sir 
Thomas  Holcroft  died  in  possession  of  the  manor  in  1558, 
from  the  post-mortem  inquisition,  and  the  manorial  estate 
could  not,  therefore,  have  passed  from  Assheton  to  Braddyll 
as  a  marriage  settlement  in  1554,  four  years  before  the  date  of 
Sir  Thomas's  decease.  Moreover,  the  calendar  entries  of 
suits  in  the  Duchy  Courts,  in  which  properties  in  Billington 
were  involved,  and  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft  was  a 
suitor,  seem  to  show  that  the  Holcrofts  still  retained  their 
Billington  estates  late  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I  will 
mention  two  or  three  of  these  causes. 

In  the  21st  Eliz.  (1578),  Thomas  Holcrofte  was  against 
Ei chard  Cunliffe  and  Richard  Clayton,  in  an  action  concern- 
ing a  messuage  and  land  occupied  by  John  Pollard,  belonging 
to  Billington  manor.  The  25th  Eliz.  (1582),  "Thomas 
"  Holcrofte,  by  grant  from  Queen  Mary,  in  right  of  her  crown," 
disputed  with  Robert  Morley  his  right  to  "  lands  called  Wai- 
"  bancke,  in  Braddell  fields,"  and  Billington  manor.  The 
same  year,  there  is  record  of  another  suit  between  the  same 
parties,  relative  to  the  "  lands  called  Braddill  fields  and  Wal- 
"  bancke  fields  in  Billington."  Again,  the  same  year  (25th 
Eliz.),  "  Trios.  Holcrofte,  in  right  of  Robert  Greene,"  was 
plaintiff,  and  Nicholas  Holker  defendant,  in  a  cause  concerning 
the  "  messuage  and  lands  called  the  Deyne  Hill,  in  Billington 
"  manor,  the  inheritance  of  Thos.  Langton."  The  latter 
property  was  that  the  right  to  which  was  disputed  in  1555, 
between  the  father  of  the  present  plaintiff  and  John  Deane 
and  Nicholas  Holker  ;  when  it  was  attested  that  this  messuage 
of  Deyne  Hill  had  been  part  of  the  estate  of  Whalley  Monas- 
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tery,  passing  to  Holcroft  as  the  new  owner  and  lord  of  the 
manor.  Then,  in  the  40th  Eliz.  (1597),  we  have  the  follow- 
ing record  in  the  "  Calendar  to  Pleadings,"  which  serves  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Holcrofts'  estates  still  included  the 
lordship  of  Billington.  The  calendar  entry  runs  that 
"Thomas  Holcroft,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  knt.,  lord 
"  of  the  manor,"  was  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  "  Henry 
"  Morley,  claiming  by  descent  from  Robert  Morley,  seized 
"  in  fee  ;"  the  action  being  brought  for  alleged  "  wrongful 
"  possession  of  Lands  called  Walbanklande,  lying  in  Braddill 
"  Fields,  Billington,  Parcell  of  the  Possessions  of  the  dissolved 
"  Monastery  of  Whalley."  (Cal.  to  PL  vol.  iii,  p.  375.)  And 
in  the  year  following  (41st  Eliz.),  "Thomas  Holcrofte, 
"  claiming  under  a  grant  from  Queen  Mary,"  was  against 
"  Henry  Morley,  claiming  by  descent  from  Robert  Morley," 
in  an  action  in  the  Duchy  Court  for  "  wrongful  possession  of 
"  the  closes  called  Walbanck  Land,  lying  in  Braddill  Fields 
"  in  Billington  Town." 

Lady  Juliana,  wife  of  the  first  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  appa- 
rently survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  was  executrix 
under  his  will.  In  the  28th  Eliz.  (1585),  the  Attorney- 
General  was  plaintiff  in  the  Court  of  the  Duchy,  "  in  right 
"  of  a  claim  temp.  28  Henry  VIII,"  and  the  defendant, 
"  Julian  Holcrofte,  executrix  of  Sir  Thos.  Holcrofte,  knight, 
'"  Receiver  of  the  Duchy  ;"  when  the  matter  in  litigation  was 
certain  "  Monies  disputed  in  account,  after  the  dissolution  of 
"  the  Priory  of  Cartmell,  and  revenues  answerable  to  the 
"  Court  of  Augmentation."  This  lady  died  July  15th,  1595, 
and  was  sepultured  at  Whitegate,  Co.  Chester,  on  the  25th  of 
August. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  then 
representative  of  the  Holcrofts  of  this  branch  sold  the  site 
and  lands  of  Warrington  Friary,  and  a  few  years  after  the 
abbey  and  estate  of  Vale  Royal  were  also  sold.  It  is  appa- 
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rent  from  this  that  the  Holcroft  then  inheriting  was  fast  losing 
possession  of  the  various  properties  acquired  by  his  progenitor, 
and  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  available  evidences, 
that  the  manor  of  Billington  was  about  the  same  time  con- 
veyed to  a  new  lord.  Accordingly,  we  soon  after  find  the 
lordship  of  Billington  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Walmesley 
of  Dunkenhalgh.  A  document  among  the  records  of  Blackburn 
parish,  referring  to  Langho  Chapel,  which  will  be  transcribed 
in  the  course  of  my  second  paper,  alluding  to  the  lordship 
of  Billington  manor,  mentions  only  the  Holcrofts  and  the 
Walmesleys  as  successive  lords.  This  manuscript,  dated  1688, 
states : — "  Holcroft  and  afterwards  Walmsley  were  lords  of 
"  the  manor  of  Billington,  within  the  parish  of  Blackburn, 
"  and  there  are  also  several  charterers  and  freeholders  in  it." 
The  notable  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley,  knt.,  the  Judge  of 
Common  Pleas,  dying  in  1613,  was  at  his  death  possessed  of 
half  the  manor  and  various  lands  in  Billington  ;  and  his  son, 
who  died  in  1636,  was  indubitably  owner  of  Billington  manor. 
But  this  family  of  Walmesleys  had  a  freehold  estate  in  Bil- 
lington prior  to  their  acquisition  of  the  manorial  rights,  and 
before  pursuing  the  descent  of  the  manor  further,  I  must  give 
some  account  of  the  families  to  which  this  property — the 
Hacking  Hall  estate — had  in  turn  belonged,  and  the  manner 
of  its  descent  to  the  Walmesleys. 

Before  doing  this,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  Asshetons 
of  Great  Lever  did  possess  lands  in  Billington,  which  had 
been  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  Monastery  of  Whalley,  from 
a  period  little  subsequent  to  the  alienation  of  the  abbey  lands. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Kichard  Ashton,  Esq.,  died  seized 
of  Whalley  manor  and  monastery,  Downham  manor,  and 
certain  messuages  and  lands  in  Blackburn  and  Billington  ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  escheat  of  manorial  rights  in 
Billington.  Again,  Kalph  Ashton,  Esq.,  lord  of  Great  Lever, 
died  on  the  12th  Jan.,  30th  Eliz.  (1587-8)  ;  and  by  the  post 
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mortem  inquisition  taken  at  Bolton-upon-the-Moors,  in  that 
year,  before  Thomas  Gardener,  Esq.,  Escheator,  he  was  found 
to  have  held  at  death,  among  other  estates,  Downham  manor; 
with  six  messuages,  six  cottages,  one  water  mill,  100  acres  of 
land,  40  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  pasture,  10  acres  of 
wood  and  underwood,  and  200  acres  of  moor  and  turbary  in 
Whalley  and  Billington  (named  together) ;  and  six  messuages, 
40  acres  of  land,  8  acres  of  meadow,  40  acres  of  pasture, 
2  acres  of  wood,  and  100  acres  of  moor  and  turbary  in  Billing- 
ton  alone.  The  succeeding  representative  of  the  Asshetons 
of  Lever  was  the  Kalph  Ashton  who  died  on  the  17th  Jan., 
19th  James  I  (1621-2).  By  inquisition  taken  at  Blackburn, 
in  presence  of  Sir  John  Talbot,  knt.,  and  others,  the  king's 
commissioners,  this  Ralph  Ashton  was  found  to  have  been 
seized  at  his  death  of  Great  Lever  manor,  &c, ;  the  "  manor 
"  or  house  and  site  of  the  late  Monastery  of  Whalley,"  with 
appurtenances;  and  of  16  messuages,  14  cottages,  1  water 
corn-mill,  100  acres  of  arable  land,  40  acres  of  meadow,  100 
acres  of  pasture,  10  acres  of  woodland  and  underwood,  and 
200  acres  of  moor  and  turbary,  with  their  appurtenances  in 
Whalley,  Pendleton,  and  in  the  parish  of  Blackburn  ;  also  of 
lands  in  various  townships  in  Co.  Ebor. ;  also,  of  8  messuages, 
40  acres  of  arable  land,  8  acres  of  meadow,  40  acres  of  pas- 
ture, 10  acres  of  wood  and  underwood,  and  100  acres  of  moor 
and  turbary  in  Billington,  in  the  parish  of  Blackburn ;  and 
of  1  messuage,  2  gardens,  and  40  acres  of  land,  meadow,  and 
pasture,  in  Oswaldtwistle.  And  the  escheat  further  records, 
on  the  oath  of  the  jurors,  that  the  "  foresaid  manors,  lands, 
"  tenements,  and  other  premises,  with  appurtenances,  in 
"  Whalley,  Billington,  Pendleton,"  &c.,  were  held  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  foresaid  Ralph  Ashton  of  the  Lord  the 
King  in  capite  by  knight-service  of  the  40th  part  of  a  knight's 
fee;  and  were  worth  yearly  d£  15.  The  Assheton  properties 
in  Billington  passed,  with  those  in  Whalley,  to  the  Curzons, 
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and  were  eventually  sold,  by  a  member  of  the  latter  family,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  to  the  Petres  of  Dunken- 
halgh,  lords  of  Billington,  with  whom  they  remain. 

The  Braddylls,  likewise,  had  held,  from  a  date  remote,  a 
freehold  estate  in  Billington  township.  Their  ancestral  seat 
was  the  estate  of  Braddyll-with-Brockhole,  situate  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kibble,  west  of  Hacking.  After  describing  the 
descent  of  the  Hacking  Hall  property,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
sketch  briefly  the  genealogy  of  the  Braddylls,  and  to  supply 
a  note  as  to  their  landed  property  in  the  township. 

THE  HACKINGS,  SHUTTLEWORTHS,  AND  WALMESLEYS  OF 
HACKING  IN  BILLINGTON. 

Probably  one  of  the  earliest  clearings  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture  in  Billington,  was  in  that  fertile  and  well-pro- 
tected corner  of  it  where  the  Calder  discharges  its  water  into 
the  Kibble.  This  angle  is  occupied  by  the  territory  designated 
the  Hakkyng  or  Hacking.  Of  the  family  that  settled  there, 
and  named  itself  after  its  homestead,  the  first  member  occurring 
in  history  is  Bernard  de  Hakkyng,  who  was  established  here 
at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  succeed- 
ing representative  was,  I  imagine,  Richard  de  Hakkyng ;  for 
the  person  referred  to  as  "  Bernard  son  of  Richard,"  having 
lands  in  Billington,  in  Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton's  grant  to  Peter 
de  Cestria,  Vicar  of  Whalley,  in  the  year  1257,  I  take  to  be 
Bernard  of  Hacking.  After  Richard  would  come  this  Bernard 
de  Hakkyng,  flourishing  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  next  appears  William  de  Hakkyng,  who  occurs  as 
witness  to  several  deeds  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century : 
ex.  gr.,  to  Lord  Henry  de  Lascy's  Charter  to  Clithero,  given 
about  1283  ;  and  to  the  same  nobleman's  charter  of  gift  of  the 
advowson  of  Whalley  Church  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
Stanlaw,  dated  1283.  In  the  former  of  these  deeds  the 
witness's  name  is  spelt  "  William  de  Hackyeng  ;"  and  in  the 
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latter  "  William  de  Hakkyng."  To  one  undated  charter  of 
Adam  de  Eilyngton,  appear  as  witnesses  "  William  del 
"  Hakkyng,"  and  "  Bernard  his  son  ;"  the  latter  name  fixes  the 
next  representative  Bernard  de  Hakkyng.  The  last-named 
member  is  found  as  witness  to  a  deed  in  the  "  Coucher  Book" 
of  Whalley  Abbey,  dated  as  early  as  1SJ98.  To  numerous 
other  deeds  his  name  is  appended ;  in  one  dated  1308, 
"  Bernard  del  Hakkyng"  is  a  witness ;  and  "  Bern,  del 
"  Hakkyng"  is  the  signature  to  another  of  the  7th  Edward  II 
(1313-4).  Bernard  de  Hakkyng  about  this  time  held  another 
piece  of  land  in  the  adjacent  township  of  Wilpshire,  for  in  the 
De  Lacy  Inquisition  of  1311  it  is  recorded: — "  Bernard  de 
"  Hackyng  held,  in  Whelpshire,  half  an  oxgang  of  land  in 
"  than  age,  and  paid  yearly  lid.  and  suit  of  the  Court"  of 
Clitheroe.  From  this  Bernard  the  estate  of  Hacking  de- 
scended to  William  del  Hacking.  He  was  the  last  male  scion 
of  the  Hackings  of  Hacking.  William  del  Hackinge  obtained 
from  Earl  Henry  de  Lacy,  who  died  in  1310,  a  grant  of  the 
mill  in  Billington.  Baines  gives  an  extract  from  the  charter 
in  the  Kuerden  MSS.,  which  grants  "  that  the  same 
"  William  and  his  heirs  may  have  and  hold  of  us  and  our  heirs, 
"  freely  and  for  ever,  the  mill  of  Billington  with  all  its  appur- 
"  tenances,  which  mill  the  same  William  erected  on  the  water 
"  of  Kibble."  The  name  of  this  representative  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  witness  to  the  Whalley  Abbey  charters.  In  the 
inquisition  concerning  the  manor  of  Cho,  and  moiety  of  the 
vill  of  Billington,  taken  in  the  6th  Edward  III  (1332), 
"  William  del  Hakkyng"  was  one  of  the  jurors.  Of  William 
del  Hacking  an  only  daughter,  Agnes,  was  heiress.  This 
daughter  married,  probably  about  the  year  1330,  Henry  de 
Shuttleworth,  of  the  family  of  Shuttleworth  of  Shuttleworth- 
in-Hapton.  By  this  marriage  the  estate  of  the  Hackings 
passed  to  the  Shuttleworths  ;  and  also,  as  is  believed,  another 
estate  of  the  Hackings  at  Gawthorpe  in  Ightenhill,  which  has 
o  2 
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remained  with  a  branch  of  the  Shuttleworths  which  now 
holds,  and  has  long  held,  a  high  position  among  the  gentry 
of  the  county — the  Shuttleworths  of  Gawthorpe.  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  some  kinship  between  the  families  of 
Hacking  and  Shuttleworth  before  this  alliance,  for  we  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  ancient  records  of  this  estate  that  Henry 
de  Shuttleworth  and  Agnes  del  Hackinge  had  a  dispensation 
from  impediments  to  marriage  through  affinity. 

I  have  now  to  submit  a  slight  statement  of  the  descent  of 
the  Shuttleworths.  The  early  representation  is  obscure,  and 
we  need  go  no  further  back  than  the  Henry  de  Schuttlesworth 
whose  Inquisitio  post  mortem  is  dated  the  3rd  Edward  III 
(1329).  He  was  found  to  have  been  seized  of  "  one  messuage 
"  and  20  acres  of  land  in  Shuttlesworth."  That  Henry  de 
Shuttleworth  who  married  the  heiress  of  Hacking,  would  be 
a  son  of  the  above — probably  a  younger  son — for  a  John  de 
Shuttleworth  is  found  settled  upon  the  patrimony  a  few  years 
later  than  the  inquisition  just  mentioned.  In  the  "  Lansdowne 
"  Feodary"  of  the  date  of  1349,  it  is  recorded  that  "John  de 
"  Schotelsworth"  then  held  "  in  demesne  one  bovate  of  land  in 
"  Huncot."  Henry  de  Shuttleworth,  by  his  wife  Agnes  de 
Hacking,  had  issue  several  children  ;  four  sons  occur — John, 
Thomas,  Ughtred,  and  Kobert.  The  subjoined  abstract  of  a 
deed,  dated  1369,  found  among  the  Hacking  evidences, 
furnished  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Walmesley  family,  sup- 
plies some  particulars  concerning  this  possessor  and  his 
family  :  — 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Joannes  de  Bridestwisel,  capel- 
lanus,  dedi,  &c.,  Richardo  de  Radcliffe  ad  totam  vitam  suam  omnia 
messuagia  terras  et  ten'ts  mea,  &c.,  in  Villa  de  Billington,  cum  uno 
molendino  ac  etiam  in  Villa  de  Aghton,  &c.,  qii86  habet  ex  done  et 
feoffameiito  Henrici  de  Shottolworth  et  Agnetis  uxoris  ejus,  &c.  Post 
decessum  predicti  Richardi,  &c.,  volo  quod  omuia  predicta  integre 
remaneant  Henrico  de  Shottolward  et  Agneti  uxori  ejus  ad  totam  vitam 
illorum,  &c.  Et  post  decessum  preedicti  Henrici  et  Agnetis,  &c.,  volo, 
&c.,  quod  omnia  praedicta  integre  remaneant  Joanni  Jilio  Henrici  de 
Shutelesword,  et  heredibus  de  corpore  suo,  &c.  Et  si  contingat  quod 
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presdictus  Joannes  obierit  sine  heredibus,  &c.,  tune  volo,  &c.,  quod  omnia 
praedicta  integre  remaneant  Thomce  fratri  praedicti  Joanniset  heredibus, 
&c.  Et  si  praedictus  Thomas  obierit  sine  heredibus,  &c.,  tune  volo 
quod  omnia  prsedicta  integre  remaneant  Ughfredo  [Ughtred]  fratri 
ejusdem  Thomas  et  heredibus  de  corpore  suo,  &c.  Et  si  praedictus 
Uchfredus  obierit  sine  heredibus,  &c.,  ex  tune  volo  quod  omnia  praedicta 
remaneant  fioberti  fratri  ejusdem,  &c.  Et  si  praedictus  Kobertus 
obierit  sine  heredibus,  &c.,  ex  tune  volo  quod  omnia  praedicta  integre 
remaneant  rectis  heredibus  praedicta  Agnetis  uxoris  Henrici  de  Shutels- 
word,  &c.  In  cujusrei  testimonium  hie  testibus  Roberto  de  Cliderhowe, 
Gilberto  de  Leyghe,  Simone  de  Morley,  Lawrentio  Nowell  et  aliis. 
Dat.  an.  42  Edw.  III. 

It  seems  a  natural  conjecture  that  the  eldest  of  these  four 
sons,  John  Shuttleworth,  inherited  the  principal  maternal 
estate  of  Hacking,  and  that  a  younger  son  heired  the  other 
maternal  property  of  Gawthorpe.  The  Shuttleworths  of 
Gawthorpe  trace  their  line  from  Uchtred  Shuttleworth,  son  of 
Henry  and  Agnes,  who  by  the  above  document  is  shewn  to 
have  been  the  third  son.  In  another  deed  among  the  Dods- 
worth  MSS.,  cited  by  Mr.  Harland  in  his  appendix  to  the 
"  Shuttleworth  Accounts,"  by  which  John  de  Shuttleworth  of 
Hapton  enfeoffed  to  Henry  de  Shuttleworth  with  others  all 
his  lands  in  Hapton — the  sons  of  Henry  de  Shuttleworth  are 
enumerated  as  William,  Robert,  Thomas,  and  Ughtrede. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  two  documents  is  that  in  the 
one  John  Shuttleworth  is  named  as  the  eldest  son  of  Henry, 
and  in  the  other  the  name  is  William.  Uchtred  or  Ughtred 
Shuttleworth  of  Gawthorpe,  the  progenitor  of  that  branch, 
was  living  in  the  12th  Richard  II  (1388-9),  as  is  certified  by 
a  record  that  at  the  hall-mote  at  Burnley  in  that  year,  "  John 
"  de  Eves  levied  a  rent  on  25  acres  of  woodland  in  the  vill  of 
"  Ightenhull,  to  the  use  of  Ughtred  de  Shuttleworth."  With 
the  Gawthorpe  descent  we  have  here  no  further  concern. 

Of  John  de  Shuttleworth,  him  probably  whom  we  have 
named  as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Shuttleworth, 
another  of  the  Walrnesley  MSS.,  of  which  I  have  a  rescript^ 
of  the  date  of  1399,  speaks  as  then  making  quit-claim  of 
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his  messuage  and  ten  acres  in  Hap  ton  to  John   del   Hey. 
The  abstract  of  the  deed  is  subjoined  :  — 

Noverint  universi  per  presentes  me  Joannem  filiiiin  Henrici  de 
Shottilesivorth  remisisse  relaxasse  et  omnino  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis 
in  perpetuum  quietum  clamasse  Joanni  filio  Joanuis  del  Heye  de 
Hapton,  totum  jus  meum  et  clameum  quse  habui,  habeo  seu  aliquo 
modo  habere  potero,  in  uno  messuagio  et  decem  acris  terra  cum  per  - 
tinentiis  jacent  juxta  Shottilesieorth  in  villa  de  Hapton,  quae  quondam 
fuerunt  Rogeri  de  Fennfolde,  &c.  In  cujus  rei  test,  sigillum  meum 
apposui.  Dat.  anno  22  Ric.  II. 

The  wife  of  this  John  de  Shuttleworth  is  named  "  Magota  " 
(?  Margaret)  ;  but  I  have  lighted  upon  no  record  of  the 
issue  of  this  pair.  The  next  Shuttleworth  who  suggests 
himself  as  a  representative  of  the  Hacking  line  is  "  Robert 
"  Shotylworth,"  whose  expenses  attending  at  Hornby,  7s.  9d., 
are  entered  as  having  been  defrayed  by  the  convent  of  Whalley 
in  the  Compotus  of  that  house  for  the  year  1478.  Robert 
was  the  favourite  Christian  name  of  the  heirs  of  the  Shuttle- 
worths  of  Hacking  for  several  generations.  One  Robert 
Shuttleworth  of  this  house  died  about  the  year  1515.  An 
Inqitisitio  post  mortem  of  the  Duchy  Court,  dated  7th 
Henry  VIII  (1515-16),  returns  "  Robertas  Shotilworth  "  as 
having  held  one  messuage,  four  acres  of  arable  land,  four 
acres  of  meadow,  and  four  acres  of  wood,  in  Bilyngton,  of 
the  Abbot  of  Whalley,  in  soccage,  by  a  rent  of  6s.,  worth 
22s.  8d.  Also,  land  in  Bilyngton,  of  the  heir  of  John 
Talbot,  in  soccage,  by  a  rent  of  2cl.,  worth  2s.  [Also  a  certain 
chantry  in  the  parish  church  of  Blackburn.]  Also  one 
messuage,  thirty  acres  of  Jand,  four  of  pasture  and  six  of  wood, 
in  Aghton  [Aighton],  of  Hugh  Sherburne,  Esq.,  in  soccage, 
by  a  rent  of  Ijd.,  worth  yearly  40s.  Also  one  messuage, 
twenty-four  acres  of  land,  eight  of  meadow,  and  twenty  of 
pasture,  in  Simonstone,  of  the  King,  in  soccage,  by  2s.,  worth 
26s.  8d.  Also  premises  and  lands  in  Bilyngton,  of  the 
Abbot  of  Whalley,  worth  20s.  Robert,  his  kinsman  and  heir, 
was  then  aged  five  years.  Robert  Shuttleworth,  the  heir, 
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succeeded  in  due  course.  He  married  Isabel,  daughter  of 
John  Hoghton  of  Pendleton,  gent.  This  lady  survived  her 
husband,  and  afterwards  married  Kobert  Morley  of  Dinkley, 
Esq.  By  her  first  husband,  Kobert  Shuttleworth,  she  had 
issue  several  children,  of  whom  the  names  occur  of  Robert, 
the  son  and  heir  ;  probably  a  younger  son,  Charles ;  and  a 
daughter,  Grace,  married  to  Raufe  Parkinson  of  Fairsnape, 
gent.  The  father  is  the  "  Roberte  Shuttleworth  "  reported  in 
the  survey  of  Whalley  Abbey  estates  in  1538,  as  holding 
freely  lands  in  Billington,  for  which  he  paid  yearly  to  the 
lords  the  sum  of  6s.  4d.  The  following  abstracted  deed  of 
trust,  executed  by  this  member  of  the  family,  is  among  the 
muniments  of  the  estate  :  — 

This  Indenture  made,  &c.,  between  Robert  Shutilworth  of  Hackinge 
within  the  county  of  Lancaster,  gentleman,  of  the  one  partie,  and  Richard 
Townley  the  Elder,  Esq.,  Alexander  Hoghton,  Richard  Grenacres,  and 
John  Braddill,  gentlemen,  of  the  other  partie,  witnesseth  that  the  sayd 
Rohert  Shuttleworth  is  agreed,  &c.,  that  the  sayd  Richard  Townley, 
Alexander  Hoghton,  &c.,  shall  stand  and  be  seised  of  all  and  singuler 
the  manners,  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  which  the  sayd  Robert  hath,  &c., 
within  the  towns  and  fields  of  Billington,  Aghton,  and  Symondstone, 
&c.,  with  the  advowson,  nomination,  and  patronage  of  a  chantry 
founded  and  made  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Blackburne,  &c.  To  such 
uses  and  intents  as  hereafter  be  mentioned ;  that  is  to  wit,  of  and  in 
the  manor  of  Hackinge,  &c.  To  the  only  use  of  the  sayd  Robert 
Shuttleworth  for  the  terrne  of  his  uaturall  life,  &c.  In  witness  whereof, 
&c.  Dat.  anno  34  Henrici  Octavi  [1543]. 

The  date  of  the  above  possessor's  decease  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  that  he  died  young  is  pretty  certain.  After 
him  appears  still  another  Robert  Shuttleworth,  who,  according 
to  the  Walmesley  pedigree  in  St.  George's  Visitation,  married 
Jane,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Richard  Browne  of  Ribleton  ;  and 
by  her  had  issue  an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Anne.  This 
heiress  married  Thomas  Walmesley,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Walmesley,  knt.,  the  judge,  and  conveyed  the  family 
estates  to  the  Walmesleys.  We  now  come  to  the  descent 
of  the  Hacking  property,  and  of  the  manor  of  Billington, 
through  the  Walmesleys  of  Dunkenhalgh  to  their  successors 
the  Petre  family,  the  present  proprietors. 
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The  Walmesleys  of  Showley,  in  Clayton-le-Dale,  were  the 
parent  stock  of  the  Walmesleys  of  Dunkenhalgh.  Thomas 
Walmesley,  Esq.,  seated  at  Showley  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  a  member  of  the 
Liveseys  of  Livesey,  in  Blackhurn  parish,  and  had  issue  eight 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  was  Thomas 
Walmesley,  who,  by  a  successful  career  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  raised  his  family  to  a  position  of  eminence  and  affluence. 
My  space  will  not  allow  of  any  lengthened  biography  of  this 
conspicuous  personage  of  the  Elizabethan  period ;  and  I 
content  myself  with  summarising  the  chief  facts  known  con- 
cerning him.  He  was  born  in  1537,  and  on  completing  his 
education  adopted  the  legal  profession.  Before  1570  he 
married  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Robert  Shuttleworth, 
gent.  This  alliance  is  spoken  of  by  Whitaker  as  a  "  wealthy 
"  marriage ;"  with  but  slight  warrant,  I  think,  for  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Shuttleworths  of  Hacking  were  by  no  means 
extensive.  The  estates  to  which  he  succeeded  on  his  father's 
death,  in  1584,  were  more  considerable;  but  it  was  by  his 
own  successful  legal  practice  chiefly,  and  his  speculations  in 
land,  that  his  wealth  was  acquired.  His  promotion  to  a 
serjeantcy-at-law  was  quickly  followed  by  important  public 
appointments.  He  was  a  Queen's  Commissioner  for  the 
general  Military  Muster  of  1580  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1589,  he  was  created  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  By 
Anne  his  wife  he  had  issue  an  only  son,  Thomas,  who  heired 
all  the  estates  amassed  by  his  sire's  energy  and  shrewdness. 
In  the  Duchy  Court  "  Calendars"  will  be  seen  the  entries  of 
several  suits  in  which  Thomas  Walmesley  was  engaged  with 
one  Charles  Shuttleworth  (an  uncle,  I  opine,  of  his  wife), 
with  regard  to  the  right  to  the  Hacking  property.  In  the 
13th  Eliz.  (1570),  Thomas  Walmysley  was  plaintiff,  and 
Charles  Shuttilworth  and  John  Lowde,  otherwise  Jenkins, 
defendants,  in  an  action  as  to  a  "  messuage  and  lands  called 
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"  the  Hackinge,"  and  other  lands  in  Billington.  The  same 
year,  Thomas  Walmysley  was  against  Jno.  Braddyll  and 
others,  in  a  suit  regarding  certain  messuages  and  lands  in 
Byllington,  Ayghton,  and  Symondstone.  Two  more  suits 
were  brought  by  him  the  same  year  for  the  establishment  of 
his  wife's  claim  to  the  Hacking  Hall  estate.  The  calendar- 
record  of  one  is  that  "  Thos.  Walmesley  and  Anne  his  wife," 
were  against  "  Charles  Shuttleworthe,"  in  a  "  disputed  claim 
"  to  a  capital  messuage  called  the  Hackeinge,  and  other  mes- 
"  suages  and  specified  lands  in  Billington  and  Aighton."  The 
second  runs,  that  "  Thomas  Walmysley  and  Anne  his  wife, 
"  reciting  a  former  decree  for  quiet  possession,"  were  plaintiffs, 
and  "  Charles  Shuttleworth,  Robert  Lee,  and  others,  also 
"  claiming  under  a  decree,"  defendants  ;  the  property  in  dis- 
pute being  "  a  capital  messuage  called  the  Hackinge,  and 
"  divers  demesne  lands,  particularly  Morehousbanks,  the 
"  Larkhill,  the  Carre,  and  Woodfallbanks,"  in  Billington, 
Aighton,  and  Symondstone.  During  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley,  knt.,  was  the  purchaser  of 
numerous  estates,  of  which  the  most  valuable  were  these  :  — 
The  hall  and  estate  of  Dunkenhalgh,  the  manors  of  Rishton 
and  Church,  and  other  properties  of  the  Rishtons,  disposed  of 
by  Nicholas  Rishton  some  time  before  his  death  in  J  600  ;  the 
site  of  the  suppressed  abbey  of  Selby  in  Yorkshire  ;  a  moiety 
of  the  manor  of  Samlesbury  that  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  Stanleys  of  Lathom,  Earls  of  Derby  ;  some  freehold  lands 
in  Billington  ;  and  lands  in  other  parts  of  Lancashire.  It 
seems  clear  from  the  escheat  that  Justice  Walmesley  had  like- 
wise acquired  the  lordship  of  Billington  with  its  appurtenant 
estates.  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley  rebuilt  the  two  mansions  on 
the  local  estates  of  Dunkenhalgh  and  Hacking.  He  received 
the  distinction  of  knighthood  from  King  James  I,  in  1603. 
The  Judge  died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1612,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  chapel  in  Blackburn  parish  church.  An 
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elaborate  tomb  raised  over  his  remains  was  unfortunately 
destroyed  during  the  civil  war,  thirty  years  after  its  erection  ; 
the  epitaph,  however,  has  been  preserved,  and  is  re-inscribed 
upon  the  modern  tomb  of  the  Petres  in  the  parish  church-yard 
of  Blackburn.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  found  in  Baines.  A 
relic  of  the  original  monument,  consisting  of  the  arms  of 
Walmesley  impaled  with  those  of  Shuttleworth  of  Hacking, 
surmounted  by  the  knightly  helmet  and  family  crest  (a  lion 
statant  gardant),  richly  sculptured  in  alabaster,  is  now  fixed 
in  the  wall  over  the  fire-place  of  the  south  vestry  of  Black- 
burn new  parish  church.  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age  at  his  death.  The  Duchy  post  mortem 
inquisition  shewed  that  he  was  seized  of  the  following  estates, 
among  others  : — The  manor  of  Rishton,  held  of  the  king  as 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  worth  yearly  beyond  reprises,  ^66  13s.  4d.  ;  half  the 
manor  of  Claiton-super-Moras,  of  the  king,  for  the  eighth 
part  of  a  knight's  fee,  worth  yearly  40s.  ;  half  the  manor  of 
Billington,  of  the  king,  for  the  fortieth  part  of  a  knight's  fee, 
worth  yearly  £  1 0  ;  with  the  messuage  called  Cunliffe-house, 
and  lands  and  tenements  in  Billington  ;  half  the  manor  of 
Nether  Darwyn,  of  the  king,  for  the  eighth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  worth  yearly  £5  ;  lands  and  tenements  in  Church,  of  the 
king,  as  of  his  manor  of  Clitherowe,  in  soccnge,  worth  yearly 
4s.  ;  lands  and  tenements  in  Dinckley,  of  the  king,  as  of  his 
manor  of  Clitherowe,  in  soccage,  worth  yearly  5s.  ;  lands  and 
tenements  in  Clitherowe,  &c  ,  in  free  burgage  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  worth  20s.,  &c.  Sir  Thomas's  lady,  the  heiress 
of  Hacking,  survived  him,  and  died  in  extreme  old  age  in 
1G35.  The  register  of  her  burial  in  the  parish  books  of 
Blackburn  is:— "1635.  April  19.  Ladie  Walmsley,  gen., 
"  de  Dunkinhalghe."  With  her,  the  Shuttleworths  of  Hacking 
were  extinct.  The  only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas,  also 
named  Thomas,  was  born  before  1 575  ;  he  married,  first, 
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Elinor,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Danvers,  of  Dantsey,  Wiltshire, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons — John,  who  died  in  April, 
1600,  and  Thomas,  the  heir  after  his  brother's  death  ;  and 
two  daughters — Eliza  (or  Elizabeth),  married  to  Richard 
Sherburne,  of  Stonyhurst,  Esq.,  and  Anne,  married  to  Sir 
Edward  Osborne,  of  Kineton,  Yorkshire.  The  second  wife 
of  this  member  of  the  Walmesleys  was  Mary,  sister  of  Sir 
Richard  Hoghton,  of  Hoghton,  bart.,  who  had  issue  a  son 
Charles,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Charnock  of 
Astley.  Both  the  wives  of  Thomas  Walmesley  died  before 
his  mother ;  the  first,  within  the  first  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  the  second,  the  daughter  of  Hoghton,  in 
July,  1682.  On  the  22nd  July  of  that  year  there  appears  in 
the  Blackburn  burial  registers  the  line  : — "  Uxor  Thomas 
"  Walmisley,  Esq."  The  only  son  of  Thomas  Walmesley 
who  lived  to  manhood  died  also  before  his  sire  ;  but  not  until 
he  had  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood,  on  August  16th, 
1617.  This  second  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley  had  to  wife  Julian, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Molyneux,  knt.,  and  had  issue  by 
her  a  son  and  heir  Richard  ;  sons  Thomas  and  John,  both  of 
whom  died  young ;  and  a  fourth  son  William,  who  married 
thrice,  but  died  without  issue  ;  also  there  were  three  daughters 
in  this  generation — Elinor,  Julian,  and  Ann. 

The  whole  lordship  of  Billington  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Walmesleys  in  the  time  of  Thomas  the  son  of  the  Justice  and 
of  his  son  the  second  knight.  The  Duchy  inquisition,  after 
the  death  of  the  latter,  dated  21st  Sept.,  13th  Chas.  I  (1637), 
was  taken  at  Blackburn,  in  presence  of  Hugh  Rigby,  Esq., 
upon  the  oaths  of  the  following  jurors  :— Roger  Nowell,  Esq. ; 
John  Braddyll,  Esq  ;  Robert  Sherburne,  Esq.  ;  Ralph  Live- 
say,  Esq.  ;  John  Ainsworth,  Esq.  ;  John  Clayton,  gent.  ; 
Thos.  Astley,  gent.  ;  Richard  Hoghtoc,  gent.  ;  James  Whit- 
halgh,  gent.  ;  Thos.  Holden,  gent.  ;  Robert  CunlifFe,  gent,  ; 
Roger  Gillibrand,  gent,  ;  Peter  Haworth,  gent,  ;  John  Holker, 
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gent  ;  Thurstan  Maudsley,  gent.  ;  George  Aynsworth,  gent. ; 
Thomas  Osbaldestou,  gent. ;  and  Henry  Walmesley,  gent. 
The  deceased  kniglit  was  found  to  have  been  seized  of  the 
manors  of  Billington  and  Netlier  Darwyn,  with  appurten- 
ances ;  and  (besides  estates  in  Yorkshire)  of  these  properties 
in  Lancashire  : —One  messuage  called  Cunliffe-house,  one 
garden,  30  acres  of  land,  10  acres  of  meadow,  and  20  acres 
of  pasture,  with  the  appurtenances  of  the  said  Cunliffe-house 
in  Billington  and  Wilpshire ;  the  manor  of  Rishton  with 
appurtenances  ;  the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Clayton-super- 
Mores ;  of  2  acres  of  meadow  and  G  acres  of  pasture  in 
Church ;  one  messuage,  garden,  and  8  acres  of  land  in 
Dinkley ;  five  messuages,  5  gardens,  12  acres  of  land,  G  acres 
of  meadow,  and  12  acres  of  pasture  in  Cliderowe ;  and  the 
moiety  of  four  messuages,  four  gardens,  40  acres  of  land, 
and  40  acres  of  pasture  in  the  Parish  of  Ribchester,  &c. 
The  manor  of  Billington  and  Cunliffe  House  were  held  of 
the  lord  the  King  in  capita,  for  the  20th  part  of  a  knight's 
fee.  The  date  of  this  second  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley 's  decease 
was  July,  1G36;  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  appears  in 
the  burial  registers  of  Blackburn  Church  the  entry  :  — 
"July  13,  Sir  Thomas  Walmsley,  knt.,  of  Dunkenhall, 
"  sepult.  fuit."  The  father,  Thomas  Walmesley,  Esq.,  died 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1641,  at  an  advanced  age;  and  the 
next  inheritor  of  -the  estates  of  the  family  was  his  grandson 
Richard. 

Richard  Walmesley,  Esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  married 
Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Bartholomew  Fromund,  Esq., 
of  Cheaine,  Co.  Surrey.  The  issue  of  the  union  were  four 
sons— Thomas,  Richard,  Charles,  and  Bartholomew;  and  two 
daughters — Anne  and  Eleanor.  In  the  Civil  War,  Richard 
Walmesley  was  on  the  side  of  the  king,  and  suffered  for  his 
loyalty,  his  seat  at  Dunkenhalgh  being  occupied  by  the  Round- 
head soldiery.  When,  on  the  Restoration,  it  was  projected 
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to  institute  a  new  order  of  knighthood — the  "  Knights  of  the 
"  Royal  Oak" — Richard  Walmesley,  Esq.,  as  being  possessed 
of  an  income  exceeding  ;£2000  per  annum,  was  nominated  as 
a  fit  candidate  for  the  honour.  The  three  first  sons  of  this 
gentleman,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Charles,  all  died  in  their 
sire's  lifetime,  or  shortly  after.  Thomas  died  at  Paris,  in 
1677  ;  and  Richard  at  Rome,  in  1680,  a  few  months  after  his 
father.  The  monumental  tablet  of  "  Richard  Walmesley,  son 
"  of  Rd.  Walmesley,  de  Dunkenhall,  Lancaster,"  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  Richard  Walmesley 
the  elder  died  on  April  26th,  1679,  and  was  buried  in  Black- 
burn Church,  April  30th.  By  the  death  of  his  three  elder 
brothers,  the  youngest  son,  Bartholomew,  now  became  heir. 
This  representative  had  not  been  many  years  in  possession 
before  he  became  involved  in  political  difficulties.  The 
Walmesleys  of  this  house  had  always  been  adherents  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  and,  in  1087,  Bartholomew 
Walmesley,  as  lord  of  Billington,  sought  to  convert  the 
chapel  at  Langho  to  Catholic  uses.  Of  this  attempt,  and  its 
frustration,  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter  in  my  sketch  of 
the  chapelry  of  Langho.  In  1693-4,  however,  Bartholomew 
Walmesley  was  arraigned  on  a  more  serious  charge— that  of 
complicity  in  a  Jacobite  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
He  was  tried,  with  other  accused  parties,  at  the  -memorable 
Jacobite  trials  in  Manchester  in  1694,  and  was  acquitted. 
For  the  details  of  his  trial,  I  refer  the  members  to  the  two 
separate  records  of  those  proceedings  against  the  Lancashire 
Jacobites,  printed  by  the  Chetham  Society.  Bartholomew 
Walmesley,  Esq.,  died  in  January,  1701.  He  had  to  wife 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Crabbet,  Sussex. 
By  her  he  had  issue  a  son,  Francis  ;  and  daughters,  Catherine, 
Julian,  and  Mary.  The  two  younger  daughters  died  in 
infancy,  shortly  after  their  father,  and  within  a  month  of  each 
other.  I  copy  their  burial  records  from  the  Blackburn  parish 
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register  :  —  1 702,  Oct.  30.  "  Julian,  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
(<  Walmesley,  of  Dunkenhall  in  Clayton,  in  ye  parish  of 
"  Whalley,  Esqr."  Nov.  26.  "  Mary,  daughter  of  Bar- 
"  tholomew  Walmsley,  of  D.,"  &c.  Francis  Walmesley,  Esq., 
the  only  son  of  Bartholomew,  survived  his  sire  but  ten  years, 
and  died  without  issue.  The  Blackburn  registers  contain  the 
entry  :  — 171  1,  May  2.  "Francis  Walmsley,  of  Dunkenhalgh, 
"  Esq.  ;"  showing  that  this  gentleman,  the  last  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Walmesleys  of  this  branch,  was  sepultured  in 
the  family  chapel  in  the  old  church  of  Blackburn.  He  was 
but  in  his  fifteenth  year  at  his  decease,  for  he  was  born  Oct. 
13th,  1696. 

Catherine,  eldest  daughter,  and  now  sole  surviving  child  of 
Bartholomew  Walmesley,  Esq.,  inherited  the  rich  estates 
of  her  ancestors  after  her  brother's  death  ;  and  carried  them 
into  the  ennobled  family  of  Petre,  by  her  marriage  with 
Robert,  seventh  Baron  Petre,  of  Writtle,  Essex,  which  was 
consummated  on  the  1st  March,  1712,  the  bride  being  then 
only  fifteen  years  old  (she  was  born  Jan.  bth,  1697-8).  The 
misfortune  that  seemed  to  hang  over  the  destiny  of  every 
member  of  her  family  at  this  period  was  not  escaped  by  this 
heiress.  She  became  a  widow  at  sixteen,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Lord  Petre,  of  small-pox,  early  in  the  year  following 
the  marriage.  Lady  Catherine  Petre  gave  birth  to  a  posthu- 
mous child,  a  son,  June  3rd,  1713.  This  infant  was  christened 
Robert  James,  and  succeeded  to  the  title.  His  mother,  the 
last  of  the  Walmesleys,  outlived  her  son  many  years ;  and 
had,  for  a  second  husband,  Charles,  Lord  Stourton,  in  1733. 
She  died  in  1785,  aged  88. 

Robert  James,  eighth  Baron  Petre,  married,  in  1 732,  Lady 
Anne  Radcliffe,  daughter  of  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater ; 
by  her  having  issue  a  son,  Robert  Edward  ;  and  three 
daughters.  His  lordship  died  in  1742,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  above  son,  then  a  boy,  as  ninth  baron.  Lord  Robert 
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Edward  Petre  married  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Philip 
Howard,  Esq.,  and  had  a  son  and  heir,  Robert  Edward,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  paternal  estates  ;  and  another  son, 
George  William,  who  became  heir  to  Dunkenhalgh  estate, 
Billington  Manor,  Hacking  Hall  estate,  and  other  Lancashire 
properties,  derived  through  his  great-grandame.  George  Wm. 
Petre,  Esq.,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  born  in  1  766,  died  in  1 797,  aged 
31  ;  leaving  by  his  wife  Maria,  a  son  and  heir,  Henry  William 
Petre.  This  heir  was  born  April  23rd,  1791;  was  thus  six 
years  old  on  his  succession  to  his  father ;  married  Elizabeth 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Glynn,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had 
issue,  sons,  Henry,  and  George  Glynn,  and  three  daughters, 
who  died  in  infancy.  This  lady  died  in  1828  ;  and  by  a 
second  wife,  Adeliza  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  Howard,  Bfcq., 
whom  he  married  in  1 830,  he  had  issue  two  sons,  Edward 
Henry,  born  Feb.  21st,  1831  ;  and  Oswald,  born  Aug.  15th, 
1832.  This  lady,  too,  died  very  prematurely.  I  find  her 
obituary  in  the  Annual  Register-. — "Sept.  9,  1833.  Tn 
"  Grosvenor  Street,  (London),  Adeliza  Maria,  wife  of  Henry 
"  Wm.  Petre,  Esq.,  of  Dunkenhalgh,  Lancashire,  and  sister  to 
"  Lady  Petre."  lu  Nov.,  1834,  Mr.  Petre  married  a  third 
wife,  Martha  Agatha,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hoffnell.  Henry  Wm. 
Petre,  Esq.,  died  Nov.  26th,  1852,  aged  61.  His  eldest  son, 
Henry,  succeeded  to  the  Dunkenhalgh  and  Billington  estates, 
and  is  the  present  possessor.  Henry  Petre,  Esq.,  was  born 
Aug.  27th,  1821  ;  and  married,  Aug.  13th,  1846,  Miss 
Power,  daughter  of  the  late  E.  Power,  Esq.  Besides  the 
family  seat  at  Dunkenhalgh,  Henry  Petre,  Esq.,  has  his  town 
residence  at  12,  Berkeley  Square,  London. 

The  descent  has  thus  been  exhibited  of  the  manor  of 
Billington  from  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest  to  the 
living  possessor ;  first  in  its  separated  moieties,  down  to  the 
date  when  both  became  monastic  property  ;  and  afterwards  as 
one  undivided  fee,  passing  from  the  abbot  and  monks  by 
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sequestration  to  the  Crown  ;  from  the  Crown  to  Holcroft ; 
and  eventually  falling  to  the  Walmesleys  of  Dunkenhalgh 
and  their  inheritors.  From  the  time  that  the  Walmesleys 
obtained  the  manorial  rights,  the  freehold  of  Hacking, 
descending  to  that  family  through  alliance  with  the  Shuttle- 
worths,  heirs  of  the  Hackings,  was  attached  to  the  rnesne 
estate,  and  has  remained  an  appanage  thereof  until  the 
present  day.  'One  of  the  Walmesleys  had  previously  secured 
the  freehold  lands  that  anciently  pertained  to  the  Cunliffes  ; 
and  within  the  two  and  a  half  to  three  centuries  that  the 
house  of  Dunkenhalgh  has  held  this  manor,  other  small 
estates,  including  the  lands  once  pertaining  to  the  Asshetons 
of  Whalley,  have  been  absorbed  into  their  extensive  domain  ; 
until  there  are  now  no  lands  in  the  township  which  are  not 
parcel  of  the  lord's  tenure,  excepting  the  Braddyil  and 
Brockhole  estate,  that  is  held  by  the  representatives  of  the 
modern  purchaser,  Taylor  of  Moreton,  and  a  small  estate  of 
two  farms,  named  Brickhouse  and  Westley,  relatively  of  about 
58  acres  and  22  acres,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Billington, 
that  belongs  to  Le  Gendre  Nicholas  Starkie,  of  Huntroyd, 
Esq.  It  will  render  my  record  of  tbe  manorial  property  and 
its  attached  estates  something  like  complete,  if  I  here  insert 
a  category  of  the  names  and  acreage  of  the  several  farms  in 
Billington,  the  property  of  Henry  Petre,  Esq.,  as  entered  in 
the  books  of  the  latest  parochial  valuation  of  the  township. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

TENANCIES  ON  THE  ESTATE  or  HENRY  PETRE,  ESQ., 
IN  BILLINGTON  (1872). 


Name  of  Holding.  Acreage. 

A.       11.    P. 


Name  of  Holding.  Acreage. 

A.        E.    P. 


Dewhurst    21     2  32          Brought  forward    ...  185     3  15 

"Judge      Walmesley"  I    Hillock's 8     0  16 

Inn  and  land 23     2     0      "  Petre  Arms"  Inn  and 


Snod worth  (1)    40     0     0 

Doctor's  ..  ....   100     2  23 


Carried  forward 185     3  15 


laud 67     1     3 

Cimliffe  House  76     3  11 


Carried  forward 338    0     5 
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Name  of   Holding. 


338 
73 


Brought  forward 

Kiley  

Whitehalgh  Field 25 

Jack  Green 7 

Wildman's 45 

ColdingBank 16 

Hacking  Hall    125 

Snodworth  (2)    ,  17 

Riding's 30 

Noblet's 31 

Chew  Mill  (1)    39 

CarrHall    27 

Langho  75 

Green  Nook    0 

Sudell's  66 

Morton's     21 

Witham's    ,.  32 

Whinny  Lane    1 

Smalley's    29 

Croasdale's 125 

Chew  Mill  (2) 61 

Odge  Field 18 

Jack  Green  (2)  79 


Acreage. 
A.       R.     P. 

0  5 

1  7 


1  29 
3  26 

2  24 

3  9 

0  11 
2  14 

1  27 
0     0 
0  25 

0  27 

1  9 

1  14 

2  28 
0  16 
2   18 
0     0 

2  11 

3  25 

0  15 

1  29 
3  24 


Carried  forward 1289     1  33 


Name  of  Holding. 


Acreage. 
R.     P. 


Brought  forward    ...1289  1  33 

Potter  Ford    75  315 

Snodworth  (3)    22  1  11 

Colier's    53  I     1 

Buckfoot 44  1  30 

Hillocks  (1)    15  1  26 

Lower  Elker  101  3  26 

LowerFold 40  1  26 

Busk  Side  14  3  29 

Wood's    53  1  32 

Duxbury's  35  1  32 

Hillocks 23  2  10 

Leeming's  83  2  10 

Laycock's   45  0     0 

Chew  Mill  (3)    0  2  20 

Woodland  on  different 
farms  occupied  by  H. 

Petre,  Esq 39  2  20 

Site  of  Mr.  S.  Long- 
worth's  Cotton  Mill...  5  3     0 
Land  taken  by  Railway 
Company...,, 16  1  23 

1961  1  24 


The  assessed  rental  value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  township  now 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  ^£4,000  per  annum,  or  the  average  rent  of 
something  less  than  30s.  per  acre. 

A  few  of  the  names  given  to  the  farms  are  the  ancient 
territorial  designations,  such  as  Snodworth,  Cunliffe,  White- 
halgh, Hacking,  Chew,  Carr,  Langho,  Potter  Ford,  Buckfoot, 
Elker  and  Busk  Side ;  most  of  the  others  are  the  names  of 
former  leaseholders,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  freeholders. 
The  railroad,  appropriating  16  acres,  traverses  the  midst  of 
Mr.  Petre's  land.  The  total  acreage  of  these  lands  is  close 
upon  2,000  statute  acres ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  740  acres 
of  the  Braddyll-with-Brockhole  estate  ;  the  small  estate  of 
80  acres  belonging  to  the  Squire  of  Huntroyd  ;  the  site  of 
the  church  and  churchyard ;  the  land  taken  up  in  public 
roads  ;  and  two  or  three  building  sites  for  villas  recently 
leased  to  several  persons,  we  account  for  the  whole  superficies 
of  the  township,  computed  at  2,960  acres.  The  original 
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extent  of  both  moieties  of  the  manorial  estates  could  not 
have  exceeded  some  700  acres ;  for  the  moiety  granted  by 
Henry  de  Lascy  to  Sir  Adam  de  Hudleston  is  stated  in  the 
"  Lansdowne  Feodary  "  of  1349  to  be  "  three  carucates,  "= 
384  acres  (computing  the  carucate  at  128  acres)  ;  and  I  have 
shown  that  all  the  tenanted  lands  of  Whalley  Abbey  in 
Billington  at  the  dissolution  were  459  acres,  the  residue  being 
moor  and  woodland.  Thus  by  the  acquisitions  of  the 
Walmesleys  and  their  successors,  and  the  allotment  of  their 
proportion  of  common  land  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1787, 
the  mesne  lands  of  Billington  have  been  almost  trebled  in 
acreage  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  the  ancient  manor  houses  of  Billington  all  traces  have 
vanished  centuries  ago.  Regarding  one  of  the  two  manorial 
seats  it  was  reported,  as  we  saw,  so  far  back  as  1538,  that 
"  the  Manor  place  is  clearly  decayed,"  and  its  site  "  plaine 
"  ground,"  then  called  "  Chete  Yard,"  a  plot  of  two  acres.  I 
cannot  positively  identify  this  site  on  the  modern  map  or  by 
personal  survey.  The  probable  site  of  the  original  fortified 
tenement  of  Cho  1  have  formerly  noticed.  The  lords  of  the 
manor  have  never  been  resident  upon  it  since  the  time  of  the 
De  Billingtons  ;  and  that  fact  explains  the  absence  for  so 
long  a  period  of  any  manorial  mansion.  But  about  or  shortly 
before  the  date  when  the  lordship  passed  to  the  Walmesleys 
of  Dunkenhalgh,  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley,  knt.,  the  judge, 
rebuilt  on  his  freehold  estate  the  hall  of  Hacking,  in  a  very 
substantial  manner,  and  may  have  occasionally  resided  there 
during  the  intervals  of  judicial  duty,  or  while  the  mansion  of 
Dunkenhalgh  was  undergoing  reedification.  This  fine  old 
fabric  of  Hacking  Hall  merits  some  particular  description  at 
my  hands  ;  being  the  only  example  of  domestic  architecture 
of  any  antiquity  or  character  in  Billington  township  ;  and  I 
present  below  some  recent  notes  of  the  place. 

Hacking   Hall   stands   on    the    left   bank   of   the   Kibble, 
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separated  from  the  river  only  by  a  garden  and  a  small  green 
in  front.  At  this  point  the  Kibble,  sweeping  first  due  south- 
ward, bends  suddenly  westward,  and  the  Calder,  after  flowing 
northward,  doubles  back  and  runs  south  parallel  with  the 
Kibble  a  short  distance,  ere  discharging  into  the  latter,  just 
below  the  Hacking  Barn.  The  hall  fronts  to  the  north-west ; 
and,  as  approached  from  the  adjoining  ferry,  known  as 
"Hacking  Boat,"  presents  a  bold  facade,  broad  and  lofty 
It  is  known  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Walmesley 
knt.,  the  Justice,  in  the  first  years  of  James  I ;  and  its  style 
betokens  its  period  of  edification.  The  frontage  shows 
projecting  wings  at  the  flanks,  within  which  on  either  hand 
are  narrower  bays  some  feet  withdrawn  ;  and  in  the  centre  is 
a  fifth  division  of  the  structure,  still  further  recessed.  There 
are  three  storeys  in  elevation,  and  the  roof-line  is  vandyked 
with  five  gables  surmounting  the  wings  and  centre  blocks ; 
the  three  centre  gables  being  of  lower  pitch  than  the  wing 
gables.  The  front  entrance  is  by  a  broad  doorway  in  the 
centre  recess,  having  a  slightly  arched  head  under  a  ponderous 
square  lintel.  The  windows  on  this  front,  fourteen  in  number, 
on  the  three  floors,  are  mullioned  (the  larger  and  lower  ones 
transomed),  square  headed,  with  moulded  dripstones.  At  each 
end  of  the  building  very  massive  chimneys  project  exteriorly, 
and  there  is  another  bold  chimney  projection  on  the  back  of 
the  house  near  the  midst.  The  farm  offices  form  an  extension 
of  the  main  building,  projecting  from  the  rear  at  its  west  end- 
The  back  of  the  hall  has  four  gables  on  the  roof-line ;  and 
both  ends  are  double  gabled.  The  exterior  of  this  handsome 
hall  is  in  excellent  preservation  throughout ;  so  sharp  in  its 
stone-work  that  it  might  have  been  built  within  the  present 
century.  A  better  example  of  the  residences  of  the  Lancashire 
gentry  at  the  commencement  of  the  Stuart  period  cannot 
now  be  seen  in  the  county  than  Hacking  Hall.  The  only 
inscription  about  the  house  on  the  exterior  is  upon  a  stone 
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fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  stack  at  the  east  end  ; 
it  bears  the  date  "1607,"  and  the  initials  "  T.  L."  These 
letters  are  not  the  initials  of  the  knight  who  rebuilt  the  hall, 
nor  of  any  member  of  the  Walmesleys  ;  they  can  only  belong 
to  some  member  of  the  Liveseys  of  Livesey,  I  think,  as  a 
daughter  of  Livesey  was  wife  of  Thomas  Walmesley,  and 
mother  of  Sir  Thomas  the  judge  ;  but  why  the  initials  of  a 
Livesey  should  appear  here  in  preference  to  Walmesley,  is 
what  I  cannot  explain.  In  the  interior  of  the  hall,  I  found 
in  the  large  kitchen  the  arch  of  the  original  open  fire  place, 
within  which,  of  course,  modern  grate,  oven,  &c.,  are  inserted. 
The  arch  is  13  feet  wide  to  the  outside  of  the  splayed  jambs, 
and  above  6  feet  in  height.  The  middle  of  the  building  on 
the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  hall,  about  30  feet 
by  20  feet,  with  diamond-flagged  floor,  and  its  wall  at  the 
west  end  panelled  in  plain  square  panels.  The  low  arch  of 
the  old  fire  place  is  here  seen  also,  of  somewhat  smaller 
proportions  than  the  kitchen  fire  place.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  house  a  broad  spiral  oaken  staircase  leads  to  the  first 
floor,  and  a  smaller  stair,  of  similar  circular  construction, 
ascends  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  interior;  the  steps  of 
both  are  of  very  thick  oak.  The  principal  chamber  on  the 
first  floor  is  in  the  east  wing  of  the  hall  ;  it  had  in  its  former 
state  a  polished  oak  floor,  and  was  panelled  round  with  richly 
carved  oak  panels,  one  compartment  of  which,  I  am  told, 
bore  the  arms  of  the  builder  of  the  mansion,  Justice 
Walmesley.  This  carved  oak  work  is  not  now  here  ;  it  was 
stripped  off  these  walls  some  years  back,  and  conveyed  to 
Dunkenhalgh,  it  is  said,  by  George  Petre,  Esq.,  and  there,  I 
presume,  it  would  now  be  found.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the 
hall  the  centre  is  open  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  I 
should  think  some  70  feet  or  more ;  at  each  side  are  small 
rooms,  where  probably  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  house, 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor  abode  here  on  occasion,  the 
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domestics  of  the  establishment  might  find  domicile.  The 
middle  space  has  been  underdrawn,  but  the  ceiling  has  been 
removed,  and  the  storey  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  arched 
gallery.  The  massive  oak  timbers  supporting  the  roof  are 
framed  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  pointed  arches,  with  the 
gable  lights  opening  between  them.  The  fabric  of  Hacking 
Hall,  both  within  and  without,  is  marked  by  great  solidity 
and  soundness  of  construction.  The  house  is  so  large,  that 
only  a  limited  portion  of  it  above  stairs  is  in- use  by  the 
resident  farmer. 

THE  BRADDYLLS  OF  BRADDYLL  AND  BROCKHOLE  IN 
BILLINGTON. 

At  Braddyll  and  the  contiguous  tenement  of  Brockhole  or 
Brockhall,  on  the  bank  of  Kibble,  both  within  Billington, 
was  seated,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  John  Plantagenet 
(probably  earlier),  a  family  which  took  its  name  from  the 
former  of  these  residences — the  De  Braddylls.  This  family 
became,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors,  one  of  the  most 
important  in  Ribblesdale ;  and  maintained,  and  even  in- 
creased, its  possessions  until  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  family  estates  were  one  by  one  relinquished. 
The  known  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Braddylls  are 
numerous,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  here  a  very  elaborate 
sketch  of  the  descent.  That  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
recent  publication  of  a  very  full  pedigree,  constructed  mainly 
from  an  ancient  roll  of  the  family  lineage  in  possession  of  a 
living  representative,  by  Mr.  Croston,  of  Manchester,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  History  of  Samlesbury,  a  sumptuously- 
printed  folio,  privately  printed  last  year  for  \Vm.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Samlesbury  Hall,  a  member  of  your  Society. 
A  slender  account  of  the  Braddylls  is,  however,  subjoined, 
which  may  suffice  for  ordinary  reference. 

The    primitive    orthography    of  the   name   is   Brad/tull. 
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Thomas  de  Bradhull  of  Bradhull,  appears  in  possession  in 
the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  He  had  three  sons — 
Henry,  the  heir ;  Robert,  who  had  lands  in  Salesbury  ;  and 
Roger,  who  had  a  son  Geoffrey,  married  to  his  cousin  Alice, 
daughter  of  Henry  de  Bradhull.  The  last-named  Geoffrey 
de  Bradhull,  hy  a  deed  transcribed  in  the  Whalley  Abbey 
"  Coucher  Book,"  conveyed  to  Richard  de  Pountchardon  some 
lands  of  his  in  Billington,  described  as  "  beginning  on  the 
"  eastern  side,  descending  the  river  from  a  barn  that  had  been 
"  Elias'  the  son  of  Agnes,  as  far  as  to  Eveswall  on  the  north 
"  side,  descending  the  river  into  the  middle  of  Darnalkar, 
"  and  following  that  mediety  as  far  as  the  Sandeford,  and 
"  ascending  Sandeford  Clogh  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  to 
"  the  road  which  is  on  the  head  of  Thistelruyding,  and 
"  following  that  road  unto  the  foresaid  barn."  The  acknow- 
ledgment to  be  made  for  the  land  was  "  one  barbed  arrow" 
yearly  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Oswald.  Going  back  to  the  elder 
line,  Henry  de  Bradhull,  the  son  of  Thomas,  held  lands  in 
Billington,  and  had  sons,  Walter  (the  heir),  John,  and  Henry  ; 
and  a  daughter  Alice,  married  to  Geoffrey  her  cousin.  The 
succeeding  scion,  Walter  de  Bradhull,  had  to  wife  Alice  de 
Dinkley,  by  whom  he  had  issue  sons,  Roger  and  John. 
Roger  de  Bradhull,  the  eldest  son,  succeeds.  He  had  two 
sons,  Henry  and  John,  and  a  daughter  Alice.  At  this  point 
there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  descent.  In  the  pedigree, 
Henry  de  Bradhull,  son  of  Roger,  is  followed  in  the  main  line 
by  three  Johns  in  succession.  This  can  hardly  be  correct ; 
for  Henry,  the  father  of  John,  occurs  in  documents  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II ;  and  John,  the  son  of  Henry,  in  others 
of  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.  I  should,  therefore,  be 
disposed  to  discard  two  generations  of  Johns  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  and  proceed  as  below. 

Henry  de  Bradhull,  heir  to  Roger,  is  probably  he  who,  at 
the  De  Lacy  Inquisition  of  131.1,  held  in  Wilpshire,  the  next 
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township  to  Billington,  half  an  oxgang  and  a  third  in  thanage, 
and  paid  Is.  3d.  and  suit  of  Clithero  Court.  Henry  de 
Bradhull  appears,  too,  as  a  witness  in  a  deed  of  the  7th 
Edw.  IT  (1313),  and  other  documents  of  about  the  same  date. 
His  son  and  heir,  John  de  Bradhull,  also  occurs  several  times 
in  the  title-deeds  of  Whalley  Abbey,  inter  alia,  in  deeds  dated 
the  5th  Edward  III  ( 1 83 1 ),  7th  Edw.  Ill,  and  1 1  th  Edw.  III. 
By  his  deed  of  the  7th  Edward  III,  "  Joannes  films  Henrici 
"  de  Bradhull"  quit-claims  to  the  abbot  and  monks  all  his 
right  and  claim  in  certain  lands  in  Billington.  It  was  this 
John  de  Bradhull,  as  I  take  it,  who  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Symonston,  had  a  son  and  successor, 
Henry  de  Bradhull,  of  Bradhull  and  Brockhole.  The  latter, 
again,  had  a  son  John,  of  Bradhull  and  Brockhole,  whose 
son  and  heir  was  named  Edward  Bradhull,  of  the  same 
places,  Esq. 

The  son  and  heir  of  Edward  was  Richard  Bradhull  or 
Braddill,  Esq.  With  this  representative  commences  the 
pedigree  of  the  Braddylls  in  Dugdale's  Visitation.  Richard 
Braddill  (so  the  name  is  spelt  in  the  Visitation),  was  in 
possession  of  Braddyll  and  Brockhole  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI 
and  Edward  IV.  His  wife  was  Margaret  (Dugdale  has  Jane), 
daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Harrington,  of  Hornby  Castle.  His 
sons  were  John,  and  William,  a  clerk.  John  succeeded  to  the 
estates.  John  Braddyll,  of  Braddyll  and  Brockhole,  Esq., 
married  Emota,  daughter  of  Wm.  Pollard,  of  Billington,  gent., 
and  by  her  had  issue  five  sons,  Edward  (the  heir),  William, 
Henry,  Richard,  and  Bernard.  All  these  sons  are  said  to 
have  been  living  in  the  86th  Henry  VIII  ( 1 544-5).  Edward, 
who  inherited  the  patrimony,  died  on  the  estate  in  1553.  He 
had  married  Jenet,  daughter  of  Robert  Crumbocke,  of  Clerk 
Hill,  in  Whalley,  who  bore  to  him  a  son  and  heir,  John,  and 
younger  sons,  Richard  and  William  ;  also  a  daughter  Margery, 
married  to  John  Chatborne,  gent. 
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It  is  with  John  Braddyll,  son  of  Edward,  that  the  family 
assumes  a  position  of  comparative  repute  and  importance. 
He  had  to  wife,  in  1533,  Jennet  (or  Jane),  daughter  of  John 
Foster,  of  Whalley,  gent.,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — Edward 
and  Richard  ;  and  three  daughters — Jennet,  Anne,  and  Cicely. 
He  followed  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  and  at  a  time  when  so 
many  alienated  abbey  lands  were  being  freely  disposed  of  by 
the  Crown,  no  man  could  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
pushing  his  fortune  than  an  alert  and  not  too  scrupulous 
lawyer.  John  Braddyll  profited  as  much  by  the  occasion  as 
most  of  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  period.  He  traded 
in  the  monastic  estates  to  a  very  large  extent.  Having  first 
obtained  the  appointment  of  bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Whalley, 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  soon  after  its  forfeiture,  he  eventually, 
thirteen  years  after,  became  the  purchaser,  jointly  with  Richard 
Assheton,  of  that  rich  estate  from  the  Crown,  at  the  cheap 
price  of  dG2132  3s.  9d.  Whitaker  gives  a  list  of  other 
valuable  abbey  estates  bought  and  mostly  resold  by  John 
Braddyll  These  include  lands  in  Bowland  and  Craven  that 
had  belonged  to  the  religious  houses  of  Kirkstall  and  Whalley  ; 
estates  in  Castleton  and  Wiswall,  belonging  to  Whalley  Abbey ; 
the  manor  of  Barnside,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Pontefract ; 
properties  that  had  been  held  by  Cockersand  Abbey  ;  lands 
in  Clayton  and  Harwood,  that  had  belonged  to  Whalley 
Monastery ;  and  numerous  other  estates  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. Having  amassed  much  wealth  by  his  traffic  in  these 
conventual  spoils,  John  Braddyll  died  in  1578,  and  was 
buried  at  Whalley  Church,  November  18th,  in  that  year. 
His  will,  dated  May  31st,  1578,  appears  in  the  selection  of 
"  Lancashire  Wills  and  Inventories,"  printed  by  the  Chetham 
Society.  It  was  proved  Sept.  1st.,  1579,  and  is  a  lengthy 
document.  I  have  not  space  to  cite  it,  or  to  mention  many  of 
its  directions.  The  testator  gives  to  his  eldest  son,  Edward, 
"  all  my  bedstocks,  tables,  cupboards,  shelves,  presses,  forms, 
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"  chests,  great  arks,  and  all  the  glass  and  iron  in  the  windows 
"  that  are  in  my  houses,  barns,  stables,  and  outhouses  at 
"  Brockehall  and  Whalley ;"  and  upon  the  heir  certain 
injunctions  are  also  laid  by  the  dying  land-speculator,  in  a 
curious  passage  in  the  will,  which,  as  it  bears  a  certain 
autobiographic  character,  I  must  quote  :— 

To  my  son  Edward,  my  best  ring  of  gold,  trusting  fully  in  him  that 
he  will  be  natural,  good,  and  friendly  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
not  to  contend  with  them  for  anything  contained  in  my  will,  even  for 
that  I  have  taken  pains  to  travel  all  my  life,  even  to  the  day  of  my  death, 
by  the  help  of  Almighty  God  to  provide  the  said  Edward,  his  heirs,  and 
the  rest  of  my  children  of  honest  living,  which  I  would  not  be  forgotten, 
but  to  give  thanks  continually  to  Almighty  God  for  the  same.  And 
further  trusting  that  the  said  Edward,  and  John  his  son,  and  all  their 
succession,  will  order  themselves  and  their  living  according  as  I  desired 
the  same  living  of  Almighty  God  when  I  had  no  living,  which  was  the 
first  when  I  had  received  the  grace  of  Almighty  God  given  to  me  that 
1  did  suppose  that  I  was  by  the  sufferance  of  Almighty  God  come  unto 
man's  estate,  and  had  no  living  nor  no  friend  that  would  relieve  me,  my 
father  being  alive  and  not  well  content  with  me,  for  that  I  was  given  to 
gaming,  and  unthrift,  and  not  willing  to  follow  his  advice,  which  \vas 
both  godly  and  profitable  if  my  chance  had  been  to  have  followed  it, 
and  notwithstanding  I  did  consider  there  was  no  help,  succour,  nor 
comfort  for  me  at  no  hand  to  lean  unto,  but  only  to  call  to  Almighty 
God,  whom  I  earnestly  desired  that  I  might  with  my  sore  labour  and 
painstaking  obtain  and  get  truly  an  honest  living,  to  maintain  an  honest 
house  wherein  1  might  bring  up  my  wife,  whose  soul  God  pardoo, 
and  children,  with  the  rest  of  my  family,  in  the  laws  of  Almighty  God, 
and  that  I  might  be  myself  for  a  commonwealth  in  all  things  that  I 
could  justly  do,  and  that  I  might  distribute  the  rest  that  Almighty 
God  pleased  to  send  me  in  alms  to  my  poor  neighbours,  and  in  this 
mind  I  trust  to  die,  and  after  this  sort  I  do  charge  Edward  my  said 
son,  and  John  his  son  and  my  godson,  and  their  heirs,  to  spend  such 
living  as  it  shall  please  God  to  send  them  to  be  stewards  of  after  my 
decease,  as  they  and  every  one  of  them  will  answer  me  at  the  dreadful 
day  of  judgment,  when  we  shall  all  meet  before  the  High  Judge  ;  for 
the  most  part  of  the  lands  which  I  leave  unto  them  was  given  and 
came  unto  me  by  a  special  gift  and  suffrance  of  Almighty  God,  without 
any  desert  of  me  at  all,  by  reason  of  buying  and  selling  of  lands  that  I 
bought  of  King  Henry  the  Eighte,  and  thereby  gat  gains  to  the  intent 
that  I  should  distribute  to  the  poor,  and  be  myself  for  a  commonwealth 
and  all  my  succession  likewise  ;  and  so  I  trust  Edward  and  John  and 
all  the  rest  will  be,  and  not  to  esteem  the  gain  of  this  world,  neither 
in  taking  of  fines  nor  raising  of  rents,  for  all  things  in  this  transitory 
world  are  but  vain,  and  a  short  travail  that  we  must  pass  through,  even 
as  the  flower  springeth  in  summer  and  falleth  away  in  winter,  and 
when  we  be  dead  our  good  deeds  shall  profit  us  when  incomes  and 
raising  of  rents  shall  ask  vengeance  afore  Almighty  God. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this   trader  in  what  some  will 
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consider  the  spoil  of  sacrilege^  displayed  a  becoming  sense  of 
religious  obligation  in  his  death,  whatever  he  may  have  been 
in  life.  The  Inquisition  after  John  Braddyll's  decease  was 
ta*ken  at  Whalley,  on  the  8th  of  June,  27th  Eliz.  (1584), 
before  William  Ffarington,  Esq.,  Bryan  Parker,  Esq.,  and 
other  Commissioners,  by  the  oaths  of  Roger  Nowell,  Esq., 
and  of  sixteen  other  Jurors.  The  deceased  was  found  to 
have  been  seized  of  Symondston  Manor,  with  12  messuages, 
and  30  acres  of  land,  meadow  and  pasture,  rents,  &c.,  in 
Symondston.  Also  of  12  messuages,  6  cottages,  100  acres  of 
arable  land,  30  acres  of  meadow,  100  acres  of  pasture,  and  8 
acres  of  wood  in  Whalley,  held  of  the  queen  in  capite  by 
knight  service.  Also  of  one  capital  messuage  in  Whalley. 
Also  of  one  capital  messuage,  with  the  appurtenances,  called 
Brockhole  in  Billirigton,  with  80  acres  of  arable  land,  16 
acres  of  meadow,  70  acres  of  pasture,  8  acres  of  wood,  and  100 
acres  of  moor  and  turbary  in  Billington,  held  in  free  soccage 
of  Thomas  Holcroft,  Esq.  Also  of  ten  messuages  and  two 
cottages,  four  messuages  and  one  cottage,  40  acres  of  land, 
meadow  and  pasture,  and  one  acre  of  wood  in  Dinkley.  Also 
of  three  messuages  in  Wiswall,  with  40  acres  of  .land,  meadow 
arid  pasture,  and  60  acres  of  moor  and  turbary.  Also  of  three 
messuages  in  Parva  Harwood,  40  acres  of  land,  meadow  and 
pasture,  and  5  acres  of  turbary  in  the  same  township,  with 
one  messuage  and  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  same.  Also 
of  other  properties  in  Lancaster,  and  Newton-in-Bowland. 
Edward  Braddyll  was  the  son  and  next  heir  of  the  last  pos- 
sessor, and  was  aged  44  years  and  upwards. 

From  this  founder  of  the  wealthy  estate  of  the  Braddylls 
(who  had  hitherto  but  held  the  rank  of  lesser  gentry),  my  notice 
of  the  family  descent  must  be  very  brief.  Edward  Braddyll, 
Esq.,  heir  to  John,  married  first  Ann,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Ashton,  of  Great  Lever,  Esq.,  and  by  her  had  sons,  John 
(the  heir),  Richard,  Edward  (a  priest),  Ralph,  Cuthbert, 
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Gilbert,  Thomas,  and  Bernard ;  with  daughters,  Anne, 
Dorothy,  Lettice,  and  Jennet,  a  progeny  of  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters.  It  was  hy  this  marriage,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Baines  (but  of  which  I  discover  no  confirmation), 
that  Edward  Braddyll  obtained  for  his  house  the  manorial 
rights  in  Billington  which  Ashton  of  Lever  is  said  to  have 
exercised.  The  date  of  the  marriage  was  August  6th,  1554, 
and  the  lady  died  in  December,  1586.  The  second  wife  of 
this  representative  was  Ellen,  daughter  of  Henry  Starkey,  of 
Aughton,  Esq.  ;  by  her  was  issue  a  son  John,  and  a  daughter 
Katherine.  Edward  Braddyll,  Esq.,  died  in  October,  1607  ; 
and  was  seized  at  death,  by  Inquisition,  of  messuages,  lands, 
&c.,  in  Portfield,  Whalley,  Brockhole,  Billyngton,  Dinckley, 
Stalmyn,  Wiswall,  Wiswall  Eves,  Harwood  Parva,  and  the 
manor  of  Symonston.  The  above  Edward  Braddyll  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  last  in  the  chief  line  of  the  family  who 
kept  house  in  Billington,  at  the  old  mansion  of  Brockhole. 
The  earlier  seat  of  Braddyll  was  previously  occupied  by  a 
member  of  the  Morleys  of  Dinkley,  who  had  married  the 
second  daughter  of  John  Braddyll.  The  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Braddyll  made  the  house  at  Portfield  in  Whalley — built,  it  is 
believed,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey — his  ordinary  place  of 
abode.  This  successor  of  Edward  was  John  Braddyll,  Esq., 
of  Portfield,  &c.,  named  in  his  grandsire's  will  above-cited. 
He  wedded  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brockholes,  of 
Claughton.  The  issue  were  three  sons,  Edward,  John,  and 
Thomas ;  the  first  and  the  last  dying  unmarried  in  their  father's 
lifetime,  and  the  second,  John,  falling  heir  ;  and  daughters, 
Anne,  Joan,  Alice  (born  in  1  593,  living  in  1664),  and  Dorothy. 
The  father,  John  Braddyll,  Esq  ,  died  in  January,  1615. 

John  Braddyll,  Esq.,  the  next  successor,  was  born  in  1599, 
baptized  at  Whalley,  Sept.  19th,  and  was  thus  but  15  years 
old  on  his  succession  to  the  patrimony.  He  was  of  age  in 
1620,  and  had  livery  of  his  estate  on  May  24th  of  that  year. 
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His  first  wife,  Millicent,  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  of  Bashall, 
died  in  May,  1620,  leaving  a  son  and  heir,  John,  baptized 
March  22nd,  1618  ;  and  a  daughter,  Ann,  born  March,  1615, 
buried  at  Whalley,  July  1st,  1616.  The  son  of  this  marriage, 
too,  died  in  his  father's  lifetime.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Thornton  Hall  in 
Craven  in  1 643  ;  buried  at  Whalley  Church,  July  27th.  John 
Braddyll,  the  father,  married  secondly  Margaret,  daughter  of 
John  Crombocke,  of  Wiswall,  who  was  buried  at  Whalley, 
Aug.  3rd,  1643.  She  had  a  numerous  issue,  consisting  of 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  sons  were,  Thomas  (the 
heir),  Edward,  Roger  (born  in  1634,  living  in  London  17  J4), 
and  John,  of  whom  his  mother  died  in  child-bed,  and  who  was 
buried  with  her  Aug.  3rd,  1643.  The  daughters  were, 
Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  (twins,  bap.  Jan.  20th,  1629), 
Millicent,  Lettice,  and  Alice.  John  Braddyll  died  in  1655, 
and  was  buried  at  Whalley,  April  5th.  Of  his  personal 
history  the  only  notable  circumstance  is  that  he  was  an  active 
soldier  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War  of 
1642-51. 

Thomas  Braddyll,  first  son  of  John  Braddyll,  by  his  second 
wife,  heired  the  estates  after  the  death  of  his  half-brother 
John  in  battle.  Thomas  Braddyll,  Esq.,  born  in  1631, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1655;  and  in  March  of  the  same 
year  married  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Rishton 
of  Dunneshop,  by  whom  (wlrb  died  in  1698)  he  had  issue, 
sons,  John,  the  heir,  and  Thomas,  born  in  1663,  and  died 
Feb.,  1672  ;  with  daughters,  Anne  (born  1655,  died  unmarried 
1732);  Jane,  Margaret,  and  Alice.  Thomas  Braddyll  was 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  ;  and  in  1679 
added  to  the  possessions  of  his  house,  by  the  purchase  from 
Edward  Southworth  of  the  Hall  and  Manor  of  Samlesbury. 
This  gentleman  died  in  May,  1 706.  His  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son,  John  Braddyll,  was  his  successor.  John 
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Braddyll,  Esq.,  was  born  September  18th,  1659.  He  had  to 
wife  Sarah,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Myles  Dodding,  Esq., 
of  Conishead  Priory,  who  carried  to  the  Braddylls  the  pro- 
perties of  the  Doddings,  including  the  priory  estate.  The 
issue  of  the  marriage  were — sons,  Dodding,  who  died  in 
early  infancy  ;  a  second  Dodding,  the  heir,  born  June,  1689  ; 
Thomas,  died  in  infancy;  a  second  Thomas,  born  in  1691, 
and  died  in  November,  1747,  unmarried;  John,  born  1695, 
died  1753  (leaving  a  son  John,  who  died  unmarried  in  1765, 
and  Dodding,  who  died  without  issue)  ;  William,  born  in 
1700,  died  without  issue;  and  Roger,  who  died,  aged  13,  in 
1716.  The  daughters  were,  Jane,  who  died  unmarried; 
Margaret,  born  in  1696,  married  to  Christopher  Wilson,  of 
Bardsey  Hall,  Esq.  ;  Sarah,  died  unmarried ;  Agnes,  died 
without  issue  ;  and  Anne.  It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  of  this  extensive  family  of  seven  sons,  only  two  had 
issue — Dodding,  the  second  son,  and  John,  the  fifth  son,  and 
that  even  in  their  case,  posterity  very  speedily  failed,  leaving 
the  Braddylls  extinct  in  the  male  line.  John  Braddyll,  Esq., 
died  March  3rd,  1727-8,  and  was  buried  at  Ulverston. 
Dodding  Braddyll,  the  eldest  living  son,  was  next  heir.  By 
his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hyde  of  London,  Esq., 
he  had  three  sons — Roger,  the  eldest,  died,  aged  7,  in  1726-7  ; 
Robert,  the  next,  also  died  in  youth,  and  in  his  father's 
lifetime.  Thomas,  the  third  son,  thus  became  heir.  Dodding 
Braddyll  of  Braddyll,  Brockhole,  Conishead,  and  Samlesbury, 
Esq.,  died  the  31st  December,  1748.  His  successor,  Thomas 
Braddyll,  Esq.,  was  born  in  London,  May  6th,  1730.  He  did 
not  marry  ;  and  before  his  death,  the  only  other  male  member 
of  the  house,  John,  son  of  his  uncle  John  Braddyll,  having 
been  dead  some  years,  this  Thomas  Braddyll  left  all  his 
estates  by  will  to  his  cousin,  Wilson  Gale,  Esq.,  grandson  of 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  John  Braddyll,  who,  as  above- 
mentioned,  had  married  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.,  and  whose 
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eldest  daughter,  Sarah  Wilson,  married  John  Gale  of  White- 
haven,  Esq.,  to  whom  she  bore — sons,  Wilson,  heir  to  the 
last  of  the  Braddylls  ;  Henry  and  William  ;  and  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Sarah.  Thomas  Braddyll,  Esq.,  died  July  25th, 
1 776,  and  his  heir  by  devise,  Wilson  Gale,  Esq.,  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Braddyll,  by  royal  warrant,  August 
J5th,  1776.  I  need  follow  the  descent  no  further,  except  to 
add  that  by  the  prodigality  of  Thomas  Richmond  Gale- 
Braddyll,  Esq.,  son  and  successor  of  the  above  Wilson  Gale- 
Bradclyll,  the  rich  estates  of  the  Braddylls,  including  the 
ancient  family  property  of  Braddyll-with-Brockhole,  in  Bil- 
lington,  and  the  fine  demesnes  and  other  lands  amassed  by 
purchase  or  acquired  by  marriage,  were  totally  dissipated,  and 
this  once  powerful  and  most  affluent  family  reduced  to  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  Braddyll-with-Brockhole  estate  and 
other  lands  in  Billingtou  passed  to  the  Taylors  of  Moreton 
Hall  in  Whalley,  and  now  belong  to  the  representative  of 
the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

A  MS.  volume  among  the  Samlesbury  muniments,  very 
kindly  placed  at  my  use  by  the  present  lord  of  that  manor, 
Joseph  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  his  son,  William  Harrison,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  contains  a  return  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  all 
the  timber  upon  the  Braddyll  estates  at  Portfield,  Whalley, 
Billingtou,  Dinkley,  and  Samlesbury,  as  surveyed  by  one 
James  Bigland,  in  the  year  1749.  From  this  report  I  have 
copied  the  figures  relating  to  the  Billington  estates,  which  I 
summarise  below,  as  affording  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  woodlands  in  this  part  of  Ribblesdale  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  : — 
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The  estates  in  Billington  held  for  so  many  ages  by  the 
Braddylls,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Rd.  Edwards- 
Taylor,  heir  of  the  late  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Moreton,  are 
comprised  in  the  following  farms  and  woodlands,  as  taken 
from  the  last  valuation  of  the  township  :  — 


ACREAGE. 

A.  B.    P. 

Nab  Farm  (1)  18  1  32 

Nab  (2) 10  3  20 

Nabside     15  1  27 

Nab  (3) 21  0  28 

Brockhole    Hall     (with 

Braddyll)  198  2     0 

Nab  (4) 27  0  32 


ACREAGE. 

A.  R.  P. 

Brought  forward. ..331  132 

Nab  Top  30  3  27 

Castle  Field 25  0  34 

New  Walley  (1)    6  3  21 

„      (2)    13  1  20 

New  Wittles 159  016 


Woodland,  on  different 

Butter  Clough 28     0     3  |        farms    (occupied   by 

New  Raw 11     3     1|         owner)/. 173     117 


331     1  32  |  Total 740     1     7 

The  half-dozen  hill  farms  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  the  Nab,  and 
towards  the  east  end  of  the  moorland  range,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
township  to  the  river-side  lands  at  Brockhole  and  Braddyll,  are  parts  of 
the  original  wastes  and  moors  of  Billington,  allotted  to  this  estate  on 
the  general  division  and  enclosure  of  the  commons  and  wastes  in  1788, 
by  the  award  of  John  Harper,  Daniel  Whittle,  and  Adam  Cottam. 

At  the  early  seats  of  the  Braddylls  in  this  locality  no 
vestige  of  former  consideration  is  left.  Their  successive  resi- 
dences at  Braddyll  and  at  Brockhole,  in  Billington,  and  at 
Portfield  in  Whalley,  have  all  been  demolished.  At  Braddyll, 
upon"  the  site  of  the  ancient  messuage,  all  that  is  seen  is  a 
small  oblong  structure,  not  very  old,  but  perfectly  ruinous, 
and  untenanted.  The  situation  is  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt 
declivity,  in  which  the  broad  low  hill  between  Langho  and  the 
Kibble  here  terminates  ;  with  the  Dinkley  Brook  flowing  down 
a  little  dell  hard  by  ;  and  in  front  a  level  holme  of  some 
extent,  whose  green  pastures  occupy  the  half  mile  or  so 
between  the  house-site  and  the  river.  Traces  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  hall,  and  of  its  garden  and  orchard  enclosures, 
are  visible  on  the  uneven  ground  about,  and  a  small  garden 
is  still  cultivated  in  the  rear  of  the  existing  ruined  building. 
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Brockhole  Hall  is  situated  upon  the  hill,  where  it  is  called 
Brockhole  Scar,  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Braddyll. 
This  house  is  large  and  substantial,  but  has  been  either  re- 
built entirely,  or  modernised  beyond  recognition  of  antiquity 
in  its  fabric.  It  constitutes  the  farm-house  to  the  Braddyll 
and  Brockhole  farm,  which  comprises  nearly  200  acres  of 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  township. 

THE    CUNLLFFES   OF    CUNLIFFE    IN    BlLLTNGTON. 

On  an  estate  called  Cunliffe,  on  the  south-westerly  verge  of 
Billington,  a  family  of  that  name  was  settled,  according  to 
tradition,  before  the  Conquest.  The  generations  of  it,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  discriminated  by  any  genealogist,  prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Matthew  Gregson,  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  Cunliffes  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  remarks 
of  their  earlier  history  : — "  We  can  trace  no  direct  and  clear 
"  account  of  the  family  prior  to  Henry  VII,  though  the  rolls 
"  of  the  castle  of  Clitheroe  sufficiently  prove  that  the  family 
"  of  Cunliffe  lived  always  at  Cunliffe  house  [in  Billington], 
"  and  the  largeness  of  the  quit-rents  shews  that  they  possessed 
"  large  property."  The  Cunliffes  lost  their  estates  in  Billing- 
ton and  settled  at  Hollins,  in  Accrington,  about  the  period 
at  which  Gregson  takes  up  their  history ;  and  therefore  with 
them,  beyond  that  point,  a  record  of  Billington  families  has 
no  concern.  I  cannot  give  a  complete  descent  of  the  Cun- 
liffes during  the  centuries  of  their  proprietorship  at  Cunliffe, 
but  some  of  the  successive  representatives  are  named  below. 

In  the  35th  Henry  III  (1250),  Kobert  de  Cundelive  occurs 
as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of  William  Eerrars,  Earl  of  Derby. 
This  is  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  met  with  in  local  docu- 
ments. The  next  is  Robert  de  Cundeclif,  who  appears  in 
several  of  the  Whalley  Abbey  deeds — on  the  first  occasion  as 
a  witness  to  an  undated  deed,  probably  executed  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  I,  which  began  in  1272.  The  name  is  there 
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spelt  "  Rob.  de  Cundeclive."  A  succeeding  Robert  de  Cunde- 
cliff  flourished  here,  temp.  Edward  III.  About  the  year  1347, 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  Robert  de  Cundeclif  "  paid  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  Whalley,  for  a  plot  of  two  acres  of  abbey  land 
he  held,  a  sum  of  8d.  per  annum.  Also,  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  Ill,  was  a  Roger  CunclyfF,  of  Billington,  whose  daughter 
Margaret  married  Adam  de  Leaver.  Half  a  century  later, 
certain  Cunliffes,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Billington  stock,  held 
an  estate  at  Pleasington,  in  the  parish  of  Blackburn  ;  which 
property  Robert  de  CundeclifF,  son  of  Adam,  quit-claimed  in 
the  year  1396  to  John  de  Aynesworth,  progenitor  of  the 
Ainsworths  of  Pleasington.  The  next  Cunliffe  I  meet  with 
is  in  the  accounts  of  Whalley  Monastery  for  the  year  1478  ; 
at  that  date  the  receipts  of  the  foundation  included  this  item : — 
"  De  terris  R.  Cundeclyjf,  vizd.  Brodmede  et  Grenehey,  40s." 
Perhaps  the  above  would  be  the  immediate  predecessor  to  the 
Robert  Cundecliff  who  died  about  1515,  and  who,  by  a  Duchy 
Inquisitio  post  mortem  of  the  7th  Henry  VIII  (1515),  was 
returned  as  having  been  seized  at  death  of  messuages,  lands, 
and  woodlands  in  Billington  and  Wilpshire.  According  to 
Gregson,  it  was  this  Robert  de  Cunliffe  who  sacrificed  his 
patrimony  in  Billington,  which  the  succeeding  representatives 
tried  in  vain  to  recover.  I  cite  the  passage  from  the  Frag- 
ments : — "  What  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Cunliffe  estates 
"  was  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when 
"  this  family  was  plundered  by  both  parties."  ...  [In  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time]  "  these  disasters  had  so  reduced  the  family 
"  that  they  were  obliged  to  mortgage  the  estate  to  one 
"  Walmesley,  a  lawyer  [grandfather,  says  Gregson,  of  Sir 
"  Thomas  Walmesley,  the  judge]  ;  and  not-  being  redeemed,  it 
"  was  lost  to  the  family,  and  has  ever  since  remained  with  the 
"  heirs  of  Walmesley.  The  son  of  the  person  who  mortgaged 
"  this  estate  attempted  to  redeem  it,  but  failed  ;  his  son  was 
"  a  wealthier  man,  and  would  have  succeeded,  but  died  during 
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"  the  contest ;  his  son,  however,  prosecuted  the  suit,  but  the 
"  Walmesleys  were  by  this  time  become  so  powerful  that  he 
"  gave  up  the  attempt."  The  Cunliffes  are  nevertheless  to  be 
traced  as  living  in  Billington  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Elizabeth.  The  Monastery  of  Whalley  was  receiving  in 
1521,  by  the  "  Compotus"  of  that  year,  the  sum  of  4s.  8d. 
"  pro  terris  Roberti  Cundclyf  per  forisface."  And  the  survey 
of  the  Billington  estates  of  the  suppressed  abbey  in  1538, 
returns  Eobert  Cuneliff  as  holding  freely  certain  lands,  for 
which  he  paid  yearly  to  the  mesne  lords  the  sum  of  £  1  5s. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Cunliffe  lands  in  Billington,  the  Cun- 
liffes seated  themselves  at  Hollins,  in  Accrington  township, 
acquired  by  marriage  with  an  heiress  of  that  estate.  So  states 
Gregson.  One  descent  of  the  Cunliffes  of  Hollins  com- 
mences with  "  Kobert  Cunliffe  of  Hollins,  a  younger  son  of 
"  Cunliffe  of  Cunliffe  Hall  in  Billington."  He  must  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  or  earlier,  for  his  grandson, 
Nicholas,  is  recorded  to  have  died  in  the  26th  Henry  VIII 
(1534-5).  Of  the  Cunliffes  of  Hollins,  afterwards  of  Wycollar 
in  Trawden,  a  tolerably  complete  pedigree  has  been  deduced, 
and  is  elsewhere  accessible.  I  need  only  mention  that  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Cunliffes  of  Wycollar,  anciently  of 
Cunliffe  in  this  township,  were  descended  the  benevolent 
Foster  Cunliffe,  Esq.,  merchant  in  Liverpool,  whose  monu- 
ment is  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Liverpool,  and  his  son,  Sir 
Ellis  Cunliffe,  bart,  who  was  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Liverpool  from  1755  to  his  death,  about  1761. 

At  Cunliffe  farm  in  Billington  no  erections  of  any  antiquity 
are  now  remaining.  An  old  messuage  (whether  of  such  an 
age  as  might  connect  it  with  the  last  of  the  Cunliffes  who 
lived  on  the  estate  I  cannot  say),  was  taken  down  many  years 
back.  The  present  farm-house  at  Cunliffe  is  a  building  of 
brick  and  stone,  apparently  seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  Its 
situation  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  the  south-western  limit  of 
Q2 
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the  township,  a  little  off  the  Whalley  and  Preston  road.  The 
older  house  is  said  to  have  stood  nearer  the  rivulet  that  flows 
at  the  west  side  of  the  garden  than  the  existing  tenement. 

THE  CHEWS  OF  CHEW  BANK,  POTTER  FORD,  ELKAR, 
CHEW  HOUSE,  &c.,  IN  BILLINGTON. 

Among  the  primitive  settlers  and  cultivators  of  the  territory 
of  Billington  was  a  family  seated  in  that  part  of  the  vill 
denominated  "  Cho,"  and  who  derived  their  surname  from 
that  place  of  settlement.  As  we  have  observed,  in  tracing 
the  descent  of  the  lordship,  the  territory  of  Cho  was  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Norman  supremacy  reputed  a  distinct 
manor,  described  in  all  the  deeds  of  transfer  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  as  the  "  Manor  of  Cho,  with  the 
"  mediety  of  the  vill  of  Billington."  By  the  first  of  the 
Lacys,  probably,  this  manorial  property  of  Cho  was  granted 
to  the  De  Billingtons,  who  at  the  same  time  held  the  other 
mediety  of  Billington  vill.  But  the  Cho  family  (modernised 
to  Chew)  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  record  tenants  of 
lands  in  Cho  manor  under  the  mesne  lords.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  terms  of  a  deed,  undated,  but  executed  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  which  Adam,  son  of  Elias  de  Bilyngton, 
granted  "  to  Henry,  son  of  Hugh  del  Cho  and  Avicia  his 
"  wife  (daughter  of  the  donor),  a  certain  portion  of  land 
"  in  the  vill  of  Bilyngton,  that,  namely,  which  Henry  and 
"  Hugh  his  father  and  their  ancestors  held  of  me  and  of  my 
"  father  and  my  [Adam  de  Bilyngton's]  ancestors."  This  land 
is  defined  as  "  lying  between  the  land  of  Bernard  de  Dynked- 
"  legh  on  the  one  side,  and  the  way  that  is  called  Mungate 
"  on  the  other  side,  assart  and  not  assart,  and  a  certain 
"  portion  which  is  called  the  Halgh,  between  the  land  of 
"  Richard  de  Brigge  and  the  Halghegrenes ;  and  a  certain 
"  part  which  is  called  the  Cho,  between  Busceburn  and  Calder, 
"  next  the  land  that  Elias  de  Plesyngton  held."  The  above 
Hugh  del  Cho  and  Henry  his  son  are,  I  think,  the  first 
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members  of  the  family  on  record.  The  son  Henry,  as  the 
deed  mentions,  had  married  Avicia,  a  daughter  of  Adam  de 
Bilyngton,  lord  of  the  manor.  The  last-named  of  the  parcels 
of  land  in  his  tenure  points  out,  as  I  infer,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  manor-house  of  this  moiety.  It  is  the  place  "  called 
"  Cho,  hetween  Buscehurn  and  Calder  " — a  situation  at  once 
apparent  on  the  modern  ordnance  map,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  winding  river  of  Calder  and  the  Bushburn  brook, 
and  separated  from  the  estate  of  Hacking  by  the  latter 
rivulet.  In  the  midst  of  this  area  yet  stands  the  tenement  of 
Chew  Mill ;  north  of  which  in  the  bend  of  the  Calder,  and 
formed  an  island  by  the  mill  race,  is  a  plot  marked  on  the 
map  as  "  Castle  Holme  ;"  in  the  midst  of  which  are  traces 
of  a  square  mound,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Saxon  tower, 
if  not  of  a  Roman  specular  fort  at  an  earlier  epoch  ;  the 
mound  rises  about  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  holme,  and 
is  quite  grass-grown,  but  appears  to  be  composed  of  alluvial 
earth  and  gravel  from  the  river  bed  close  by ;  there  is  no 
vestige  of  masonry  on  its  surface.  West  of  the  Bushburn 
Brook  is  the  plantation  called  Chew  Bank  Wood.  The  eldest 
son  of  Henry  del  Cho,  by  Avicia  his  wife  (who  was  widow  of 
Geoffrey  de  Bilyngton),  was  Richard  del  Cho,  who,  about  the 
year  1240,  granted  to  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Black- 
burn, the  land  which  he  held  in  the  place  called  Cho,  &c. 
Richard  del  Cho  is  referred  to  as  dwelling  in  his  house  at 
Cho-bank  a  few  years  later.  A  second  son  of  Henry  was 
Thomas  del  Cho,  to  whom  his  father  granted  his  plot  of  land 
called  the  Halgh  in  Billington. 

After  these  representatives  I  am  unable  to  name  any  of 
the  Chews  of  Billington  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  through 
that  most  obscure  interval  in  genealogic  history  between  the 
reigns  of  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the  first  of  the 
Tudors  ;  before  the  records  of  the  heraldic  Visitations  and 
the  Duchy  Escheats  come  to  our  assistance.  In  the  case  of 
the  Chews,  indeed,  as  of  the  generality  of  small  freeholders 
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and  copyholders,  we  get  no  help  from  these  sources.  This 
family  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Visitations  or  the 
Inquisitions.  Elsewhere,  however,  reference  is  found  to 
many  successive  residents  in  the  township  of  the  name. 
I  will  name  some  of  them.  In  the  survey  of  the  estates  of 
Whalley  Abbey,  cited  on  a  former  page,  taken  on  the  disso- 
lution, occur,  among  the  tenants- at- will  in  Billington,  three 
tenants  bearing  the  name  of  Chew.  Kichard  Chew  then  held 
a  messuage  called  Olgreve,  and  land  of  the  extent  of  27  acres  ; 
likewise,  in  conjunction  with  two  other  parties,  the  same 
person  held  a  fulling  mill  in  the  township.  John  Chow  held 
three  acres  and  a  half  of  land  under  the  monastery  in 
Billington.  Adam  Chow  had  a  more  extensive  tenancy, 
embracing  82  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  and  woodland.  By 
an  inscribed  stone  at  Potter  Ford,  dated  "  1562,"  with  the 
initials  "  R.  A.  C.,"  we  know  that  a  Robert  Chew  and  his  wife 
Ann  or  Alice  dwelt  there  at  that  date.  The  next  Chews 
encountered  are  those  named  in  the  will  of  John  Braddyll  of 
Whalley,  dated  May  31st,  1578.  That  testament  contains 
these  bequests  : — "  To  my  servant  John  Chowe,  in  considera- 
"  tion  of  his  honest  and  true  service  done  unto  me  heretofore, 
"  twenty  pounds  and  his  gelding  that  he  uses  most  to  ride  on, 
"with  the  saddle  and  the  harness  belonging  to  it;"  and 
to  one  "  John  Chowe,"  doubtless  the  same  individual,  is 
given  by  the  testator,  "  all  my  apparel  not  bequeathed." 
To  "  Robert  Chowe  of  the  Potter  Forth  "  (Potter  Ford  near 
Hacking  Hall),  is  bequeathed  a  sum  of  five  shillings. 
"  Chowe  Mill "  is  mentioned  in  the  will.  In  the  Braddyll 
pedigree  appears  a  "  John  Chew  of  Parkhead,"  as  the  husband 
of  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  above  John  Braddyll,  and  who 
had  for  her  second  husband  Thomas  Southworth  of  Highfield, 
gent.  The  above  Robert  Chew  of  Potter  Ford  was  progenitor 
of  a  second  Robert  Chew  of  Potter  Ford,  yeoman,  who  was 
baptised  at  Whalley  Church,  January  23rd,  1600;  and  he 
had  a  son  Richard,  baptised  December  1  Oth,  1619,  at  Whalley. 
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The  latter  Richard  Chew  resided  at  Potter  Ford,  and  subse- 
quently at  Elkar,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Elkar  branch  of 
the  Chews.  His  eldest  son  was  named  Eichard.  He  was 
baptised  at  Blackburn  Church,  in  the  registers  of  which 
appears  : — "  Richard,  son  of  Richard  Chew  of  Elkar,  yeo- 
"man,"  baptised  July  30th,  1654.  This  son  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  occupation  of  Elkar,  and  I  take  him  to  be  the 
"Richard  Chew  de  Elkar,"  who,  in  1684,  gave  10s.  towards 
the  endowment  of  Langho  Chapel,  and  who  was  buried  at 
Whalley,  November  8th,  1721.  The  succeeding  representative 
is  Richard  Chew  of  Billington,  yeoman,  who  died  in  1 726  ; 
was  buried  at  Whalley,  July  28th,  1726;  and  of  whose 
property  letters  of  administration  were  granted  November  2nd, 
1 726.  This  Richard  Chew  had  married,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Clitheroe,  May  8th,  1701,  Christiana,  daughter  of  —  Kendall, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  a  son  and  heir,  Kendall  Chew,  baptised 
at  Blackburn  Church,  February  22nd,  1703;  younger  sons, 
John,  baptised  at  Blackburn,  December  17th,  1705;  Richard, 
baptised  at  Blackburn  Church,  September  18th,  1709; 
Thomas,  baptised  at  the  same  church,  Jan.  30th,  1713  ;  and 
a  daughter,  Dorothy,  baptised  February  5th,  1707,  and  died 
in  London.  The  mother  of  this  family,  Christiana  Chew, 
was  a  widow  from  1726  to  1 763,  when  she  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  was  buried  at  Whalley,  April  17th,  1763.  Kendall 
Chew  of  Elkar,  gent.,  heir  to  Richard,  had  to  wife  Ann 
Stones  of  Read  and  Carter  Place,  Haslingden,  the  marriage 
being  performed  at  Blackburn,  May  18th,  1736,  by  license, 
granted  by  Rev.  John  Holmes,  Curate  of  Haslingden.  The 
issue  were,  a  son,  Richard  ;  and  daughters,  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1741  ;  Ellen,  born  in  1743  ;  Ann,  born  in  1745  ;  and  Betty, 
born  in  1747.  Mr.  Kendall  Chew  occurs  as  a  tenant  of 
Braddyll's  in  1749  ;  and  in  the  same  year  paid  land  tax  for 
his  freehold  lands  in  Billington.  He  died  in  1764,  and  was 
buried  at  Whalley,  July  30th.  Concerning  his  only  son, 
Richard  Chew  of  Billington,  gent,  I  lack  information 
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(beyond  that  he  had  in  1773  a  pew  by  faculty  in  Langho 
Church)  ;  but  it  is  probable  he  died  without  issue,  if  not 
unmarried.  Of  John,  brother  of  Kendall  Chew,  the  record 
also  fails ;  but  I  have  been  supplied  by  living  descendants 
with  the  descent  from  Kichard  Chew,  a  younger  son  of 
Eichard  Chew  of  Elkar.  This  was  Richard  Chew  of  Whalley, 
saddler,  who,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Parr  of  Whalley,  had  a 
son  Thomas.  The  father  died  in  1780,  and  was  buried  at 
Whalley,  May  7th.  Thomas  Chew,  the  son,  of  Whalley, 
afterwards  of  Haslingden,  saddler,  born  in  March,  1736, 
married,  at  Haslingden,  October  18th,  1763,  Isabella  Watson, 
and  had  by  her  the  following  issue  :— Kendall,  the  eldest  son, 
baptised  at  Whalley,  June  29th,  1764;  Richard,  born  June, 
1768;  and  John,  of  Friar  Hill,  Haslingden,  born  January,  1774. 

Kendall  Chew,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Chew,  of  Whalley, 
who  was  a  miller  at  Haslingden,  by  his  first  wife,  Betty 
Ormerod  (married  in  May,  1787,  and  died  Aug.,  1789),  had 
no  issue.  He  married,  secondly,  in  1790,  Betty  Nuttall 
(died  in  1820),  and  had  sons,  John  (of  Haslingden,  baptised 
July  5th,  1792,  married  Mary  Heys),  William,  and  Thomas  ; 
and  daughters,  Betty  and  Rachel.  The  father,  Kendall 
Chew,  died  in  1843,  and  was  buried  at  Whalley,  Sept.  21st. 
Going  back  to  Thomas  Chew,  fourth  son  of  the  Richard 
Chew  of  Billington,  gent.,  who  died  in  1726,  I  find  that  he 
married  at  Whalley,  Jan.  6th,  1735,  Margaret  Horrabin,  and 
had  issue  a  son,  Richard,  in  1741,  who  resided  in  Billington, 
and  was  buried  at  Langho  Church,  July  2 1  st,  1 782,  having 
had,  by  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Ainsworth,  of 
Pleasington,  Esq.  (whom  he  married  Jan.  5th,  1 763,  and 
who  died  July  6th,  1802),  a  son  Kendall  Chew,  of  Billington, 
tanner,  born  Aug.,  1766,  and  married  Elizabeth  Dewhurst ; 
and  a  younger  son,  born  in  October,  1773. 

One  of  the  most  reputable  members  of  the  local  family  of 
the  Chews  was  that  John  Chew  who,  in  1629,  left  liberal  gifts 
to  Whalley  school,  and  to  the  poor  of  Whalley  parish. 
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Bishop  Gastrell,  in  his  "  Notitia,"  writes  of  these  donations  : — 
"Given  by  John  Chew,  gent.,  in  1629,  £  10,  the  interest  to 
"  be  paid  to  the  usher"  of  Whalley  school ;  and  as  to  the 
poor-stock,  that  of  it  "£68  odd  money"  was  given  by  "  Mr. 
"  John  Chew  of  Whalley."  The  exact  amount  of  Chew's 
charity  for  the  poor  was  £63  5s.  5d.,  and  it  was  given  in,  or 
prior  to,  the  year  1629.  It  is  now  known  as  "  Chew's  Dole," 
and,  with  additions  of  subsequent  charities,  was  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  in  Great  Harwood  that  now  produces 
an  annual  rental  of  £46  16s.  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  the  eight  townships  contributing  to  the  repair  of  Whalley 
Church. 

Another  branch  of  the  Chews,  of  respectable  standing,  is 
mentioned  in  the  church  records  of  Langho.  One  of  the  first 
is  "  Mr.  Edward  Chew,  of  Billington,"  a  son  of  Thomas 
Chew,  of  Billington,  who  married,  in  April,  1656,  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Wm.  Chew,  of  Billington.  Edward  Chew  writes, 
on  March  7th,  1666  :  "  John  Osbaldeston,  of  Billington,  did 
"  assign  to  my  father  (by  the  lord's  consent)  one  cottage  or 
"  dwelling-house,  with  a  smithy  and  a  barn,  at  Langho,  with 
"  a  little  parcel  of  ground,  for  and  during  his  term  and  tenant- 
"  right  therein,"  &c.  In  a  subscription  list  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  living  of  Langho  Chapel,  made  up  in  1  684,  which 
will  appear  in  the  second  part  of  my  paper,  there  appears  no 
fewer  than  five  Chews,  of  distinct  branches,  as  subscribers, 
namely,  Edward  Chew,  Leonard  Chew,  John  Chew  de  Langoe, 
Richard  Chew  de  Elkar,  and  Richard  Chew  de  Whitwams. 
An  "  Edward  Chew,  of  Billington,  gentleman,"  is  a  deponent 
in  the  cause  concerning  Langho  Church  in  1  687,  hereafter  to 
be  recorded  at  length.  This  gentleman  was  then  50  years  old, 
and  states  that  he  "  was  born  in  Billington,  and  hath  lived  there 
"  all  his  time."  The  affix  of  "  gentleman"  denotes  this  per- 
sonage as  a  man  of  some  estate.  It  was,  I  conjecture,  a  son  of 
this  Edward  Chew,  also  named  Edward  Chew,  who  built  the 
house  in  Billington  now  known  as  the  "  Asylum"  (having,  some 
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years  ago,  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a  private  retreat  for 
imbeciles).  This  tenement  stands  close  to  the  railroad,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  township,  and  is 
reached  from  the  Whalley  and  Blackburn  road  by  an  occupa- 
tion road  opposite  the  "  Petre's  Arms."  The  house  is  a  good- 
sized  and  substantial  structure,  the  main  part  a  parallelogram  ; 
the  front  towards  the  south  having  a  square-headed  doorway 
in  the  centre,  on  the  lintel  of  which  is  the  inscription — 
"  E  :  A  :  C  :  1702."  The  initials  stand  for  Edward  and  [Anne 
or  Alice]  Chew.  Edward  Chew  had  two  sons,  viz. — Abraham, 
"son  of  Edward  Chew,  of  Billington,  yeoman,"  baptised  at 
Blackburn,  Jan.  28th,  170.7-3,  and  James,  born  about  1713  ; 
also  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  born  in  January,  1712-3.  The  father 
would  be  the  "  Edward  Chew,  of  Billington,  gent.,"  buried  at 
Blackburn  Church,  April  15th,  ]  743.  Abraham,  the  first  of  the 
two  sons  noted,  did  not  marry,  and  died  in  1767,  as  tells  his 
grave-stone  over  the  Chew  vaults  at  Langho  Church  :  — 
"  Abraham  Chew,  batchelor.  in  Billington,  interred  April  17th, 
"  1767,  aged  60  years."  The  brother,  James  Chew,  practised 
as  a  surgeon  for  some  years  in  the  township.  He  had  sons, 
Abraham  and  James.  James  Chew,  the  father,  died  in  1 768. 
The  tombstone  in  Langho  churchyard  records  : — "  James 
"  Chew,  surgeon,  of  Billington,  interred  July  5th,  1768,  aged 
"  54."  His  sons  both  followed  the  medical  profession. 
James  Chew  the  younger  married  a  daughter  of  Major 
Clayton,  of  Little  Harwood  Hall,  but  had,  I  understand,  no 
issue.  Abraham,  the  other,  son  also  adopted  the  family 
profession  of  medicine.  Dr.  Abraham  Chew  it  was  who 
established  in  Billington  the  private  asylum  for  insane  persons. 
He  had  a  pew  in  Langho  Church,  concerning  which  the  entry 
appears  in  the  parish  books: — "1770.  To  Abraham  Chew, 
"  chirurgeon,  for  leave  to  erect  a  new,  handsome,  and  con- 
"  venient  pew  in  a  certain  vacant  space  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
"  the  chapel."  By  his  wife,  Jane,  this  gentleman  had  a  son 
Abraham,  born  in  1773  ;  and  daughters,  Ann  (married  to 
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Bevd.  Wm.  Barton,  incumbent  of  Langho  and  Great  Harwood), 
Jane  (born  in  1765,  who  married  one  Hesmondalgh,  and 
resided  at  the  Asylum  after  her  father's  death,  dying  April 
7th,  1865,  aged  90),  and  Alice  (born  Jan.  27th,  1*779), 
married  Mr.  Thomas  Carr,  of  Blackburn,  and  died  a  widow 
at  Whalley  Abbey,  Jan.  9th,  1859,  at  the  age  of  80,  being 
interred  at  Langho  Church.  Dr.  Abraham  Chew  died  in  the 
year  1800  ;  and  one  of  the  slabs  within  the  railed  enclosure 
of  the  tomb  of  the  Chews  at  Langho,  is  inscribed  : — "Abra- 
"  ham  Chew,  surgeon,  of  Billington,  died  July  2nd,  1800, 
"aged  52;"  also,  "Jane  Chew,  his  widow,  died  Oct.  12th, 
"  1807,  aged  67."  The  son  of  this  pair,  Abraham  Chew, 
practised  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Blackburn,  where  he 
established  a  good  practice ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  in  that  town  is  attested  by  a  handsome  memorial  tablet 
with  bust  surmounting  in  white  marble,  placed  upon  the  wall 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Blackburn,  which  was  provided  by 
public  subscription  shortly  after  the  death  of  this  younger 
Dr.  Abraham  Chew.  He  died,  the  marble  records,  "  after  a 
"  short  illness,  April  2nd,  1819,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age, 
"  deeply  regretted ;"  and  beneath,  the  following  tribute  to  his 
character  appears  : — "  In  memory  of  Abraham  Chew,  Esq., 
"  late  of  this  town,  surgeon,  a  man  distinguished  by  integrity 
"  and  benevolence  of  character,  by  mildness  of  disposition, 
"  affability  of  manners,  and  every  social  quality  calculated  to 
"  ensure  general  esteem.  In  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
"  his  skill,  humanity,  and  assiduity  were  highly  conspicuous  ; 
"  his  charity  was  extensive,  and  of  all  measures  conducive  to 
"  the  public  benefit  he  was  ever  found  the  zealous,  able,  and 
"  active  supporter." 

Besides  the  house  which  was  the  residence  of  the  best-known 
branch  of  the  Chews — the  building  erected  or  rebuilt  in  1702, 
and  known  as  "The  Asylum,"— I  have  alluded  to  other  tene- 
ments of  various  members  of  the  family  within  Billington. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  Potter  Ford,  near  the  Calder, 
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a  little  to  the  east  of  Hacking  Hall.  The  house  at  Potter 
Ford  is  of  respectable  dimensions,  with  the  usual  external 
tokens  of  Elizabethan  domestic  architecture.  It  may  have  been 
built  about  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  a  broken 
stone  which  surmounts  the  gateway  in  the  low  garden-wall  in 
front  of  the  house  bears  the  date  and  initials — "  1562.  R.C.A." 
The  initials  will  stand  for  those  of  that  "  Robert  Chowe,  of 
"  the  Potter  Forth,"  mentioned  in  John  Braddyll's  will  in  1578, 
and  of  his  wife,  Anne,  Alice,  or  Agnes,  Potter  Ford  house 
must  have  been  altered  internally  in  1 6 1 0,  by  its  then  pos- 
sessor, Edward  Chew,  whose  initials  with  those  of  his  wife, 
and  the  date,  "  E.A.C.  1610,"  are  cut  upon  the  lintel  of  the 
kitchen  fire-place,  and  are  repeated  on  the  chimney-piece  of  a 
chamber  upstairs.  Lower  Elker  was  another  residence  of  the 
Chews.  Until  recently  there  was  a  large  house  of  some 
antiquity  on  this  farm  ;  but  it  has  been  demolished,  and  a 
brick  house  built  for  the  farmer  in  1865.  At  Elker,  the  next 
farm  to  the  south,  an  old  house  is  remaining,  of  which  the 
only  noteworthy  feature  is  a  stone  panel,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  gable  nearest  the  road,  enclosing  the  quaint  figure  of  a 
winged  saint,  probably  a  stray  bit  of  sculpture  from  Whalley 
Abbey  ;  for  the  shield  upon  the  breast  of  the  figure  bears  the 
arms  of  Paslew  (as  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  residence  of 
the  Paslew  family  at  Wiswall  Hall),  viz.  : — argent,  a  fess 
between  three  mullets,  sable.  In  the  corner  of  the  fold  at 
Elker  stands  the  shaft  of  a  sun-dial,  ornamented  on  one  face, 
and  bearing  the  initials,  "  S.M.M"  with  the  date,  "  1685." 


ON    THE    WORLD-DISTRIBUTION   OF   BRITISH 
PLANTS. 

By    Thomas    Comber,   Esq. 
(BEAD  JANUARY  23,  1873.) 


THE  geographical  distribution  of  British  plants  has  long  had 
the  careful  attention  of  our  botanists,  and  been  the  subject  of 
their  patient  study.  The  results  attained  have  been  recorded, 
in  a  manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Watson  in  his  Cybele  Brittanica,  and  in  a  more  condensed 
form  in  the  Compendium  of  that  work.  The  recorded  facts 
accumulated  by  Mr.  Watson  furnish,  as  he  himself  remarks, 
a  fresh  starting  point  for  other  workers  in  the  same  field ;  and 
provide  a  store  of  materials  which  can  be  used  with  every 
confidence  as  to  their  accuracy. 

As  regards  their  occurrence  within  Britain,  Mr.  Watson 
has  proposed  for  British  plants  certain  groups,  which  he 
terms  types  of  distribution  ;  such  as  British  for  those  plants 
which  are  met  with  pretty  generally  all  over  Great  Britain  ; 
Scottish  and  English  for  those  which  are  found  only  or 
mostly  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  half  of  the  island ; 
German  and  Atlantic  for  those  which  are  confined  chiefly  to 
the  South-eastern  or  South-western  provinces:  but,  although 
from  the  names  of  the  two  last  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
range  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  indicated,  Mr.  Watson 
is  careful  to  state  that  his  types  are  "  to  be  understood  in 
"  reference  only  to  their  distribution  within  Britain  itself  and 
"  by  itself."  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
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made  to  arrange  our  plants  into  groups  according  to  the 
general  geographical  area  they  occupy  outside  of  the  United 
Kingdom  :  and  it  is  to  suggest  such  a  grouping  that  I  have 
to  solicit  your  attention  to-night. 

Important  as  the  subject  of  Botanical  Geography  is  to 
naturalists,  who  hope  from  a  patient  investigation  of  its  facts 
to  arrive  eventually  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  spread  of  species,  and  perhaps  even  to  find  some  key 
which  will  help  them  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of 
species,  and  enable  them  to  decide  between  the  rival  theories 
of  special  creation  or  natural  development — still  I  fear  that 
to  many  of  my  hearers  the  subject  of  my  paper  will  not  be  of 
,any  great  interest,  and  I  must  trust  to  their  forbearance  if 
they  find  me  somewhat  dry. 

The  plan  I  propose  to  follow  is — first  to  describe  the 
groups  into  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  members  of  our 
Flora  may  most  naturally  be  arranged,  defining  the  foreign 
area  over  which  each  group  ranges,  giving  the  number  of 
species  which  it  contains,  and  as  examples  a  few  instances 
taken  as  far  as  possible  from  our  commonest  and  best-known 
species.  Following  this  will  come  detailed  lists  of  species, 
in  which  will  be  distinguished,  by  being  printed  in  italics,  all 
such  plants  as  are  known  or  suspected  to  be  only  naturalised 
in  Britain,  or  whose  foreign  area  is  uncertain,  owing  to  their 
being  extensively  naturalised  in  other  countries.  At  first 
I  thought  of  omitting  altogether  plants  whose  area  of  distri- 
bution has  been  thus  interfered  with  by  human  agency ;  but 
this  would  exclude,  amongst  our  naturalised  plants,  many 
whose  presence  with  us  is  of  great  interest,  either  from  their 
introduction  having  been  quite  recent,  their  invasion  having 
taken  place  as  it  were  under  our  own  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  American  water  weed  (Elodea  Ganadensis)  and  Bux- 
baum's  Speedwell  ( Veronica  Buxbaumii)  ;  or  from  the  plants 
having  been  settled  with  us  for  so  long  a  period  that  they 
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have  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  true  natives,  as  the 
Poppies  and  Fumitories.  The  lists,  therefore,  include  all 
aggregate  species  admitted  into  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
London  Catalogue,  except  a  few,  the  area  of  which,  from 
confused  nomenclature  or  other  causes,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily determined.  This  will  probably  be  as  much  as  can 
be  done  to-night ;  in  a  future  paper  I  hope  to  compare  the 
results  arrived  at  with  certain  propositions  laid  down  by 
Prof.  Alph.  De  Candolle  in  his  "  Geographie  Botanique ;" 
and  to  remark  on  the  different  degrees  of  distribution  shown 
by  plants  of  certain  classes  and  orders,  or  having  peculiar 
habitats  or  modes  of  seeding. 

According  to  latitude  and  elevation  four  ZONES  may  be 
recognised,  viz.  : — I.  Southern  :  Comprising  plants  which 
belong  chiefly  to  the  latitude  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and, 
although  they  extend  as  far  as  Britain,  are  not  found  North 
of  the  parallel  of  60°  ;  nor  with  us  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
Mr.  Watson's  Agrarian  region.  II.  Temperate  :  Containing 
plants  which,  while  generally  extending  South  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, range  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  except  frequently  the 
extreme  North  ;  and  also  some  plants  of  more  limited  range, 
which  extend  neither  far  North  nor  far  South.  III.  Northern: 
Consisting  of  species  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  which, 
although  descending  with  us  into  the  Agrarian  region,  if  they 
reach  Southern  Europe  are  then  found  only  at  a  considerable 
elevation.  IV.  Arctic :  Including  plants  of  the  extreme 
North,  which  do  not  descend  to  the  sea  level  in  any  part  of 
Britain  ;  and  also  those  which  extend  further  South3  but  are 
there  strictly  Alpine  plants. 

Viewed  as  to  their  range  from  East  to  West,  our  Flora  falls 
likewise  into  four  main  divisions,  extending  as  follows  : — 
Division  I.  To  Europe  only  :  not  spreading  further  East  than 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caucasus,  nor  extending  to  any 
part  of  Asia,  except  the  country  immediately  bordering  the 
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Mediterranean.  Division  II.  To  Europe  and  Asia  :  ranging 
more  or  less  into  the  latter  continent,  and  sometimes  stretching 
quite  across  to  its  Eastern  shores.  None  of  the  species  in 
these  two  first  divisions  are  met  with  in  America,  except  as 
introduced  plants  or  emigrants ;  but  some  of  them  extend 
Westwards  to  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic ;  the  Southern 
species  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries ;  the  Nor- 
thern chiefly  to  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland  ;  and  they  thus 
form  an  intermediate  step  towards  the  next  two  divisions,  the 
plants  contained  in  which  are  found  in  the  New  World  as 
well.  Some  of  these  are  also  to  a  certain  degree  intermediate, 
being  found  in  America  only  in  Greenland,  whose  Flora  is 
semi-European  in  type.  Others  seem  to  have  spread  into 
America  from  Asia  rather  than  from  Europe,  being  recorded 
only  West  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  ;  and  a  few  occur  only  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  occupy  the  same  intermediate 
position  on  the  Pacific  that  Iceland  and  Greenland  do  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  Division  III  contains  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  species  that  are  confined  to  Europe  and  America, 
but  have  not  yet  been  found  in  Asia :  while  Division  IV, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  Universal, 
comprises  plants  which  spread  into  all  the  three  continents  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Most  of  them  do  not  extend  into 
or  across  the  tropics ;  but  there  are  a  number  which  more 
properly  deserve  to  be  called  "  Universal,"  for  they  are  met 
with  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  and  some  are  true  cosmo- 
politans, being  found  almost  all  over  the  globe,  and  apparently 
equally  at  home  everywhere. 

Combining  these  four  divisions  with  the  four  zones  pre- 
viously described,  we  have  sixteen  primary  groups,  some  of 
which  contain  only  a  small,  others  a  very  large,  number  of 
species.  These  latter  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
sections,  according  as  plants  composing  them  occupy  partially 
or  wholly  the  area  of  the  groups. 
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GROUP  I.  Southern  Europe. — This  group  comprises 
species,  which  mostly  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  district, 
and  are  generally  more  abundant  there  than  with  us.  Many 
of  them  (87,  or  39  per  cent.)  are  recorded  from  the  North  of 
Africa ;  and  a  smaller  proportion  (53,  or  24  per  cent.)  have 
been  found  in  the  Azores,  Madeira,  or  the  Canaries  ;  77  (or  35 
per  cent.)  are  colonists,  or  otherwise  naturalised.  I  propose 
to  arrange  them  into  four  sections. 

Section  1.  Twenty  species  which  are  found  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  and  thence  range  Northwards  to  the 
British  Islands,  Statice  bahusiensis,  and  perhaps  the  Sea 
Eadish  (Raphanus  maritimus),  being  also  reported  from 
the  Southern  extremity  of  Scandinavia.  The  London  Pride, 
so  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  (Saxifraga  timbrosa), 
has  a  peculiar  distribution,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
in  Ireland,  but  has  not  been  detected  in  any  intermediate 
station.  This,  and  many  others  in  subsequent  sections,  are 
classed  as  Southern  plants  with  great  hesitation,  for  although 
their  area  of  distribution  is  altogether  to  the  South,  they 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  become  to  a  certain  extent  mountain 
plants  on  the  Continent.  Other  well-known  plants  of  this 
section  are  two  of  our  Heaths  (Erica  ciliaris  and  E.  vagans], 
which  are  never  found  far  inland  from  the  Atlantic. 

Section  2.  Eighteen  species  which  do  not  extend  East- 
ward along  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Italy,  and  in  crossing 
Europe  are  not  found  East  of  Germany  proper.  The  Isle  of 
Man  Cabbage  (Sinapis  C heir  ant  hus]  serves  as  an  example. 

Section  3.  Sixty-four  species  which  either  range  along  the 
Mediterranean  beyond  Italy,  or  in  passing  North  stretch  into 
Austria,  but  are  not  found  in  Kussia,  such  as  the  Cheddar 
Pink  (Dianthus  c<zsius)>  and  the  Wild  Hyacinth  (Hyacin- 
thus  nonscriptus). 

Section  4.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  species  which  pass 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  Eastward.  Many  of  them  extend  even  to 
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the  Province  of  the  Caucasus,  and  thus,  closely  approaching 
Asia,  form  a  transition  to  the  first  Section  of  Group  V.  The 
Musk  Mallow  (Malva  moschata),  and  the  Lords  and  Ladies 
(Arum  maculatum),  are  examples  of  those  which  do  not;  the 
Trailing  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  humiftisum),  many  of 
our  Clovers,  and  the  Foetid  Iris  (/.  foetidissima),  of  those 
which  do,  reach  the  Caucasus.  Amongst  the  latter  must  also 
be  placed  Physospermum  cornubiense,  a  plant  of  remark- 
able distribution.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  peculiar  to 
Britain,  where  it  is  found  in  Cornwall ;  but  it  is  now  generally 
considered  identical  with  the  Danaa  aquilegifolia  of  Southern 
Europe,  although  it  occurs  in  no  intermediate  station.  The 
Trailing  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  humifusum),  and  the 
Water  Parsnip  (Helosciadium  nodiftorum),  are  recorded  also 
from  the  Cape. 

GROUP  II.  Temperate  Europe. — This  is  smaller  than  the 
preceding  group,  and  contains  only  73  species,  of  which  8  (or 
1 1  per  cent.)  have  been  recorded  from  the  Southern  Isles  of 
the  Atlantic;  and  15  (or  20  per  cent.)  from  the  Faroes  or 
Iceland,  termed  hereafter  the  Northern  Isles;  15  (or  20  per 
cent.)  reach  North  Africa ;  while  only  7  penetrate  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Being  only  a  small  group  it  is  not  divided 
into  sections ;  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica),  the  Vernal  Squill  (Scilla  verna), 
and  some  half-dozen  other  species  occur  only  in  the  Western 
portion  of  the  Continent ;  whilst  our  two  common  Heaths 
(Erica  tetralix  and  E.  cinerea]  are  also  much  more  frequent 
in  the  West,  although  they  have  been  met  with  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  former  also  in  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  15 
species  extend  as  far  East  as  the  Caucasus.  The  Primrose, 
the  Daisy,  the  Foxglove,  and  the  Honeysuckle  all  come  into 
this  group,  unless  the  reported  occurrence  of  the  last  named 
in  Kamschatka  prove  correct.  The  Pennywort  (Hydrocotyle 
vulgaris)  also  appears  here,  as  I  do  not  find  it  recorded  from 
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either  Asia  or  America;  but  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  it 
has  been  met  with  both  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

GROUP  III.  Northern  Europe.  —  This  consists  of  15 
species,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion  belong  to  the 
genus  Hieracium.  The  Globe  flower  (Trollius  europaus), 
and  another,  range  as  mountain  plants  as  far  as  the  Caucasus; 
while  the  Scotch  Primrose  (Primula  scotica)  has  a  much 
more  limited  area,  having  been  found  out  of  Scotland  only  in 
Scandinavia  ;  2  are  recorded  from  the  Northern  Isles  ;  5  from 
within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

GROUP  IV.  Arctic  Europe. — Arctic  plants  generally  range 
so  freely  East  and  West,  that  only  5  of  our  British  species 
can  be  recognised  as  confined  to  Europe  alone ;  and  of  these, 
one,  the  Cyphel  (Cherleria  Sedoides).  is  common  to  our  own 
mountains  and  the  high  ranges  of  Southern  Europe,  but  does 
not  occur  Northwards. 

Returning  now  to  the  Southern  Zone,  we  come  to 

GROUP  V.  Southern  Europe  and  Asia,  which,  like 
Group  I,  consists  mostly  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean district,  but  differs  in  their  extending  more  or  less 
into  Asia.  224  species  come  into  it,  of  which  more  than  half, 
(131,  or  58  per  cent)  have  been  recorded  from  North  Africa  ; 
and  77  (or  34  per  cent.)  from  the  Southern  Isles.  In  this 
group  will  be  found  a  great  number  of  our  colonists,  or 
introduced  cornfield  weeds,  amongst  them  most  of  our 
Fumitories  and  of  our  Poppies,  the  latter  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  brought  in  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain.  Three  species,  the  Navelwort  (Coty- 
ledon Umbilicus),  the  Penny-royal  (Mentha  Pulegium),  and 
Linaria  Elatine,  are  found  in  South  Africa ;  4,  Coronopus 
Ruellii,  Corrigiola  littoralis,  Hypochceris  glabra,  and  Car  ex 
divisa,  are  reported  from  the  Cape ;  and  3,  the  Sea  Heath 
(Frankenia  Ice  vis),  Pier  is  hieracioides,  and  Ophioglossum 
lusitanicum,  range  even  further  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
R2 
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having  been  met  with  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Accord- 
ing to  the  range  Eastward  into  Asia,  the  group  can  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  follows  : — 

Section  1.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  which 
have  been  recorded  from  Western  Asia  or  Siberia,  but  which 
do  not  occur  in  India,  nor  further  East.  Of  our  native 
plants,  the  Traveller's  Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba),  the  Tutsan 
(Hypencum  Androscemum) ,  the  Yellow  Wort  (Chlora  per- 
foliata),  and  the  Black  Bryony  (Tamus  communis)  ;  and  of 
our  naturalised  plants,  the  Periwinkle  (Vinca  minor),  the 
Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna),  and  the  Snowdrop 
(Galanthus  nivalis),  serve  as  examples. 

Section  2.  Plants  which  stretch  as  far  as  India,  but  have 
not  been  met  with  in  Eastern  Asia.  They  number  56,  and 
include  the  Sweet  Violet  and  Holly  amongst  our  native  plants  ; 
the  Black  and  White  Mustards  (Sinapis  nigra  and  8.  alba), 
and  the  Shepherd's  Needle  (Scandix  Pecten-Veneris)  amongst 
introduced  cornfield  weeds ;  and  the  Fennel  (Fceniculum 
vulgare)  amongst  naturalised  plants. 

Section  3.  This  section  contains  21  species  which  extend 
to  Eastern  Asia.  Of  these,  the  Box  (Buxus  sempervirens) 
and  the  Vervain  (Verbena  officinalis)  occur  in  China  and 
Japan ;  while  the  Soldier  Orchis  (O.  militaris),  and  the 
Yellow  Oat  (Avena  flavescens),  have  a  rather  less  Southern 
distribution,  and  appear  in  Davuria  and  Kamschatka. 

GROUP  VI.  Temperate  Europe  and  Asia. — This  is  the 
largest  of  our  proposed  groups,  and  contains  379  species. 
About  a  fourth  of  these  (101,  or  27  per  cent.)  —  amongst  them 
the  Kidney  Vetch  .(An thyllis  vulneraria),  the  Wild  Pansy 
(Viola  tricolor),  and  the  Wild  Kaspberry  (Rubus  Idteus)  — 
extend  North  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in  that  respect 
might  be  classed  as  Northern  plants ;  but  they  are  also  found 
in  Southern  Europe,  and  many  of  them,  including  the  three 
species  above  named,  are  also  recorded  from  Algeria.  Alto- 
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gether,  rather  more  than  half  the  group  (J  94,  or  51  per  cent.) 
have  heen  met  with  in  North  Africa ;  96  (or  25  per  cent.)  in 
the  Southern  Isles  ;  and  83  (or  22  per  cent.)  in  the  Northern 
Isles.  The  species  are  divided  into  three  sections,  on  the 
same  grounds  as  the  last  group,  that  is,  according  to  their 
range  Eastward  into  Asia. 

Section  ].  The  first  section  contains  165  species  that  do 
not  range  beyond  West  Asia  and  Siberia,  and  includes  many 
of  our  commonest  plants,  such  as  the  Buttercup  (Ranunculus 
bulbosus),  the  Dog  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum) , 
and  the  Germander  Speedwell  ( Veronica  Chamcedrys)  ;  also 
the  Oak  and  the  Elm.  Three  species,  the  Sanicle  (Sanicula 
europcea),  the  Hairy  Willow-herb  (Epilobium  hirsutum),  and 
a  variety  of  the  Eupture  Wort  (Herniaria  hirsuta),  stretch  as 
far  as  the  Cape ;  the  two  first  occurring  also  in  the  mountains 
of  tropical  Africa. 

Section  2.  Under  this  section  come  89  species  which  are 
found  in  the  Himalaya,  but  do  not  reach  Eastern  Asia ;  such 
as  the  Columbine  (Aquilegia  vulgaris),  the  Hawthorn,  and 
the  Ivy.  The  outliers  are  the  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  reptans), 
and  the  Water  Germander  (Teucrium  Scordium),  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  the  Blackberry,  a  form  of  which  is 
found  in  South  Africa ;  and  the  Curly  Pondweed  (Pota- 
mogeton  crispus),  from  Australia.  The  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
(Lotus  corniculatus)  is  also  reported  as  growing  in  Australia 
in  great  abundance,  and  apparently  wild  ;  but  it  is  so  com- 
monly sown  in  forage  crops,  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
merely  a  remnant  of  cultivation. 

Section  3.  This  comprises  125  species  recorded  from 
Eastern  Asia ;  amongst  them  the  Meadow-sweet  (Spiraa 
Ulmaria),  the  Ladies  Bedstraw  (Galium  verum),  and  the 
Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus}.  Most  of  them 
stretch  right  across  the  Continent,  but  in  this  the  Beech  is  an 
exception,  for  although  found  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
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and  again  in  Japan,  it  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the 
intervening  parts  of  Asia.  Another  plant  which  falls  to  this 
section,  and  requires  notice,  is  the  Cotoneaster  (C.  vulgaris], 
which  is  widely  spread  over  Asia,  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
but  with  us  is  found  only  in  one  isolated  station,  and  that  on 
our  West ;  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  our  East . 
Coast.  The  Sow-thistle  (Sonchus  oleraceus)  is  found  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  was  considered  by  Brown  to  be  indigenous 
there  so  far  back  as  1810  ;  but  it  is  so  notorious  an  emigrant, 
and  bas  so  rapidly  become,  to  all  appearance,  wild  when 
naturalised  elsewhere,  that  doubt  cannot  but  be  felt  that  it 
has  been  introduced  by  the  early  settlers.  The  common 
Loosestrife  (Lysimachia  vtdgaris),  is  also  reported  from 
Australia,  but  some  authors  consider  the  form  there  met  with 
as  a  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  species.  The  only  other 
outlier  is  the  Cow-parsley  (Anthriscus  sylvestris),  so  common 
in  our  hedgerows,  which  reaches  Abyssinia. 

GROUP  VII.  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. — This  embraces 
only  14  species,  nearly  all  penetrating  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  7  of  them  recorded  from  Iceland.  The  best 
known  are  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris),  which  stretches 
right  across  Northern  Asia;  and  the  Flea  Sedge  (Carex 
pullcaris}. 

GROUP  VIII.  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia. — This  is  even 
smaller  than  the  last  group,  for  only  3  species  can  be  placed 
in  it,  of  which  one,  the  Spring  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna),  is 
an  Alpine  plant,  ranging  altogether  Southwards  from  Britain, 
unless  a  doubtful  report  of  it  from  Iceland  prove  correct. 

With  this  group  we  end  the  plants  that  are  restricted  to  the 
Old  World,  and  enter,  in  the  next  division,  upon  those  that 
are  not  found  in  Asia.  They  are  very  few  in  number,  being 
limited  to  only  4^J  species ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  would 
be  further  diminished  if  naturalised  plants  were  excluded. 
8  of  them  are  American  plants  which  have  escaped  from 
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cultivation,  and  by  this  means  become  naturalised  with  us, 
such  as  the  Evening  Primrose  ((E  not  her  a  bienms),  recorded 
as  "wild"  as  far  back  as  A.D.  1640;  the  Musk  Plant 
(Mimulus  luteus})  and  Claytonia perfoliata ;  the  last  named 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  British  flora,  for  it  has  only  quite 
recently  become  sufficiently  established.  3  others  are  also 
American  plants  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  human 
agency,  viz. : — Coronopus  didyma,  the  American  Water-weed 
(Elodea  Canadensis),  and  Spartina  alterniflora.  Deducting 
these  11  naturalised  species,  there  are  left  only  31  as  native 
with  us,  out  of  which  the  following  5  are  European  plants, 
found  in  America  in  Greenland  only — Cerastium  latifolium, 
Sedum  villosum,  Saxifraga  hypnoides,  Ajuga  pyramidalis, 
and  Veronica  saxatilis.  The  remaining  26  species  are  almost 
entirely  endogens,  and  a  large  proportion  are  glumaceous 
plants,  the  insignificance  of  which  may  have  caused  them  to 
be  hitherto  overlooked  by  collectors  in  Asia,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  may  eventually  prove  to  belong  to  the  Universal 
Division.  The  Bog  Asphodel  (Narthecium  ossifragum)  has 
been  considered,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bentham,  "  as  a 
"  very  rare  instance  of  a  plant  common  to  Europe  and 
"  America,  but  not  exending  into  Asia."  Dr.  Hooker,  how- 
ever, records  it  from  North  Asia,  and  it  is,  accordingly,  placed 
below  in  the  Universal  Division.  On  the  same  authority  for 
an  Asiatic  habitat,  N aias  flexilis  and  Poly  podium  Rob  ertianum 
are  also  transferred  thither  ;  and  the  Ivy-leaved  Ranunculus 
(R.  hederaceus]  on  that  of  Schlectendahl. 

GROUP  IX.  Southern  Europe  and  America. — This  con- 
tains 9  species,  of  which  3  have  been  met  with  in  North 
Africa,  and  2  in  the  Southern  Isles.  An  introduced  plant, 
Gallinsoga  parviflora,  comes  to  us  from  the  West  Coast  of 
youth  America.  Coronopus  didyma,  Spartina  stricta,  8. 
allerniflora,  and  Scirpus  Savii,  also  extend  to  South 
America ;  and  the  two  first  are  found  at  the  Cape  as  well. 
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GROUP  X.  Temperate  Europe  atfd  America. — Twenty 
species,  of  which  6  are  found  in  the  Arctic  regions ;  4  in  the 
Northern  Isles ;  2  in  the  Azores ;  and  5  in  Africa.  Of 
acknowledged  natives  with  us,  the  Common  Sedge  (Car ex 
vttlgaris),  and  the  Sea  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  marinum), 
come  into  this  group.  Amongst  the  introduced  plants, 
Sisyrinchium  anceps,  distributed  throughout  North  America, 
and  admitted  into  our  flora  by  virtue  of  a  station  in  Ireland, 
extends  also  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  being  reported  from 
the  mountains  of  Mauritius ;  and  the  Pondweed  (Potamogeton 
Proteus]  has  been  found  in  Australia. 

GROUP  XT.  Northern  Europe  and  America.  —  Of  the  5 
species  below  enumerated  under  this  group,  3  have  American 
stations  only  in  Greenland.  Another,  the  Pipe  wort  (Erio- 
caulon  septangulare],  has,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar  distri- 
bution of  any  in  our  lists.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Restiacece, 
of  which  it  is  the  only  representative  in  Europe,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  only  in  Ireland 
and  the  Scotch  Isles. 

GROUP  XII.  Arctic  Europe  and  America. — This  contains 
8  species,,  all  rare  with  us,  being  mostly  confined  to  the  Scotch 
mountains ;  6  are  found  in  Iceland  ;  and  2  extend  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  Greenland  only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  division  (Europe  only), 
more  than  half  the  total  number  of  plants  are  classed  as 
Southern  ;  in  the  next  division  (Europe  and  Asia),  more  than 
a  third  are  still  Southern  ;  of  species  found  in  Europe  and 
America,  about  a  fourth  are  Southern  ;  but  in  the  Universal 
Division,  which  we  now  enter  upon,  the  proportion  of 
Southen  plants  falls  to  less  than  a  tenth,  and 

GROUP  XIII,  Southern  Universal,  contains  only  23  species. 
A  few  only,  such  as  Carex  paniculata,  are  confined  to  North 
temperate  regions  ;  the  great  majority  extend  into  the  tropics, 
and  some  seem  to  grow  more  plentifully  and  luxuriantly  there, 
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such  as  the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicals).  The 
Jersey  Cudweed  (Gnaphalium  luteo-album),  and  the  Cut 
Grass  (Leersia  oryzoides),  appear,  indeed,  to  have  spread 
everywhere  within  the  tropics.  More  than  half  extend  into 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  ;  and  several  have  there  a  wider  range 
than  in  Northern  latitudes  ;  Gymnogramma  leptophylla,  for 
instance,  is  found  in  America  only  south  of  the  equator.  But 
for  its  small  number,  this  group  might,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  sections  corresponding  to  those  proposed  for  the  following 
one. 

GROUP  XIV,  Temperate  Universal,  contains  in  all  289 
species,  of  which  just  two-thirds,  192,  have  been  recorded  from 
the  Arctic  regions;  97  from  Greenland;  156  from  the 
Northern,  and  102  from  the  Southern,  Isles.  Altogether  191 
(or  66  per  cent.)  occur  in  one  or  more  of  these  intermediate 
stations;  and  135  (or  47  per  cent.)  extend  to  North  Africa. 
A  number  of  the  plants  are  as  common  in  America  as  with 
us;  but  generally  the  species  of  this  group  are  more  frequent 
in  the  Old  World,  and  a  few,  such  as  the  Ling  (Calluna 
vulgaris),  and  the  Harts-tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare),  are  found  only  in  isolated  stations  in  America. 
Some  few  widespread  weeds  are  included  in  the  group — not  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  really  native  over  so  wide  a  range, 
but  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  deciding,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  where  they  are  indigenous  and  where  not — such 
as  the  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media),  two  Buttercups  (Ranun-. 
culits  acris  and  JR.  repens),  and  the  Knot-grass  (Polygonum 
avictilare). 

The  plants  contained  in  the  group  vary  so  greatly  as  to 
their  extent  of  distribution,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  divide 
them  into  8  sections,  of  which  the  first  4,  containing  194 
species,  are  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  ;  the  last 
4,  containing  95  species,  extend  more  or  less  South  of  the 
Equator. 
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Section  1.  Twelve  species  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  in  Greenland  only,  including  the  Dog  Violet  (Viola 
canina],  and  the  Wild  Thyme  (Thymus  serpyllum). 

Section  2.  Fifty-five  species  which  occur  only  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Herb-Robert  (Geranium  Eoberti- 
anum)  and  the  Hop  serve  as  examples. 

Section  3.  Sixteen  species  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
recorded  only  from  Western  America  ;  such  as  the  Monkshood 
(Aconitum  Napellus],  and  the  Marsh  Orchis  (O.  latifolia). 
The  Brooklime  (Veronica  Beccabunga],  and  the  Tansy 
(Chrysanthemum  tanacettim),  seem  not  to  reach  Continental 
America,  but  are  recorded  from  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Section  4.  One  hundred  and  eleven  species  recorded  from 
both  East  and  West  America;  amongst  them  the  Anemone 
(A.  netnorosa),  the  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetosella],  and  the 
Eye-bright  (Euphrasia  officinalis). 

The  next  three  sections  include  species  which  are  found  in 
only  one  of  the  three  Continents  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Section  5.  Sixteen  species  in  South  America  only,  includ- 
ing the  Field  Chickweed  (Cerastium  arvense),  and  the 
Mares-tail  (Hippuris  vulgaris]. 

Section  6.  Ten  species  in  South  Africa ;  such  as  the 
Agrimony  (Agrimonia  Eupatorium),  and  the  Common  Poly- 
pody (Polypodium  vulgare). 

Section  7.  Thirteen  species  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 
Examples:  The  Loosestrife  (Lythrum  Salicaria),  and  the 
Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago). 

Section  8.  In  this  last  section  are  enumerated  56  species 
which  are  more  widely  distributed  in  the  South  Temperate 
regions,  and  are  found  there  in  more  than  one  Continent, 
some  in  all  three,  as  the  Nightshade  (Solanum  nigrum). 
Amongst  these  wide  rangers,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  a 
proportionately  large  number  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  the 
Water  Ranunculus  (R.  aqtiatilis),  and  the  Pondweed  (Pota- 
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mogeton  nata?is)  ;  and  also  of  ferns,  the  Prickly  Shield  Fern 
(Polystichum  aculeatum),  the  Brakes  (Pteris  aquilina),  and 
the  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis],  being  almost  univer- 
sally distributed. 

As  the  proportion  of  Southern  plants  was  considerably 
smaller  in  the  Universal  Division  than  in  the  previous  three 
divisions,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  Northern 
and  Arctic  plants  is  very  much  larger;  indeed,  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  plants  classed  in  the  following  lists  os 
Northern  and  Arctic,  come  into  the  Universal  Division. 

GROUP  XV,  Northern  Universal,  contains  94  species,  of 
which  84  stretch  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  58  have  been  met 
with  in  Greenland,  and  67  in  the  Northern  Isles.  Altogether, 
74  (or  79  per  cent.)  occur  in  one  or  both  of  these  intermediate 
stations.  The  Stone  Bramble  (Rubus  saxatilis),  and  three 
other  species,  are  not  recorded  from  America  except  from 
Greenland.  The  Crowberry  (Empetrum  nigruni),  theBirdseye 
Primrose  (Primula  farinosa),  and  6  others  reappear  in  South 
temperate  regions.  Amongst  Cryptogams,  the  well-known 
Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus),  and  all  but  one  of  our  Club- 
mosses,  are  included  in  this  group. 

GROUP  XVI.  Arctic  Universal. — Of  the  53  species  which 
constitute  this  group,  4  have  American  stations  only  in 
Greenland.  Nearly  all,  45,  have  been  reported  thence,  and 
42  from  Iceland.  Eriyeron  alpinum,  Phlceum  alpinum,  and 
Alopecurus  alpinus,  are  found  also  at  the  Southern  extremity 
of  South  America,  the  first-named  having  besides  an  interme- 
diate station  on  the  Andes  of  Chili. 

This  concludes  the  details  of  the  proposed  arrangement. 
The  following  tables  shew  at  a  glance  the  results  arrived  at. 
They  give  the  number  of  species  included  in  each  group,  the 
total  of  each  Zone  and  Division,  and  its  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  of  species  enumerated — the  first  table  including, 
and  the  second  omitting,  the  species  printed  in  italics. 
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TABLE  I. 


Europe 
Europe.   :       and 
Asia. 

Europe 
and 
America. 

Univer- 
sal. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

Southern 

223           224 

9 

23 

479 

33 

Temperate   .... 
Northern      . 

73           379 
15             14 

20 
5 

289 
94 

761 
128 

53 
9 

Arctic 

5              3 

8 

53 

69 

5 

Total.  

316           620 

42 

459 

1437 

100 

Per  Cent.  .  . 

22             43 

3 

32 

100 

TABLE  II. 


i 
:   Europe. 

E  urope 
and 
Asia. 

Europe 
and 
America. 

Univer- 
sal. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

Southern    '       149 

123 

6 

16 

294 

26 

Temperate    ,         61 
Northern                      12 

299 
13 

12 
5 

264 
94 

636 
124 

57 
11 

Arctic                              5 

3 

8 

53 

69 

6 

Total                   227 

438 

31 

427 

1123 

100 

Per  Cent.  .  .          20 

! 

39 

3 

38 

100 

GROUP  I.     SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 


Section 

Ranunculus  Lenormandi 

Brassica  oleracea 

Ilaphanus  niaritimus 

Ulex  nanus 

Saxifraga  umbrosa 

S.  Geum 

S.  hirsuta 

Valerian  a  pyrenaica 

Doronicum  plantagineum 

Lobelia  urens 


1.      (1*) 

Erica  ciliaris 
E.  vagans 
Menziesia  polifolia 
Pinguicula  lusitanica 
Statice  bahusiensis 
S.  binervosa 
Polygonum  Kaii 
Euphorbia  portlandica 
Crocus  nudiflorus 
Agrostis  setacea 


*  These-figures,  and  similar  ones  hereafter,  indicate  "  degrees  of  dispersion,' 
the  signification  of  which  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent  paper. 
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Sinapis  Oheiranthus 
Hypericum  elodes 
Erodium  maritimum 
Carum  verticellatum 
Carduus  pratensis 
Centaurea  aspera 
Cicendia  pusilla 
Cuscuta  Trifolii 
Verb  as  cum  virgatmn 


Section  2.      (2) 

Anchusa  sempervirens 
Pinguicula  grandiflora 
Salicornia  radicans 
Euphorbia  hibema 
E.  cofalloides 
Narcissus  biflorus 
Allium  triquetrum 
Simethis  bicolor 
Carex  punctata 

Sectio?i  3.     (3) 


Anemone  appenina 
Eranthis  hyemalis 
Helleborus  viridis 
H.  fo3tidus 
Corydalis  claviculata 

C.  lutea 
Iberis  amara 
Lepidjum  Smithii 
Arabis  stricta 

A.  ciliata 

Reseda  suffruticulosa 
Helianthemum  polifolium 
Polygala  calcarea 
Dianthus  caryophyllus 

D.  csesius 
Moenchia  erecta 
Lavatera  arborea 
Hypericum  linarifolium 
Ulex  Europseus 
Ononis  reclinata 
Trigonella  ornithopodides 
Trifolium  maritimum 

T.  Bocconi 
T.  s  trie  turn 

Arthrolobium  ebracteatum 
Eosa  sistyla 
R.  arvensis 

Epilobium  lanceolatum 
Tillsea  muscosa 
Sedum  dasyphyllum 
Sison  Amomum 
(Enanthe  crocata 


Galium  erectum 
Carduus  tuberosus 
Diotis  maritima 
Senecio  sgualidtis 
Doronicum  Pardalianches 
Inula  crithmoides 
Campanula  hederacea 
Erica  mediterranea 
Arbutus  Unedo 
Cuscuta  epilinum 
Cicendia  filiformis 
Verbascum  pulverulcntum 
Linaria  Cymbalaria 
Sibthorpia  Europsea 
B  or  ago  officinalis 
Echium  plantagineum 
Armeria  plantaginea 
Spiranthes  sestivalis 
Ophrys  apifera 
Leucojum  vernum 
Hyacinthus  nonscriptus 
Arum  italicum 
Juncus  obtusiflorus 
Scirpus  carinatus 
Alopecurus  bulbosus 
Knappia  agrostidea 
Sclerochloa  loliacea 
Festuca  uniglumis 
Bromus  maximus 
Hordeum  maritimum 
Asplenium  lanceolatum 
Isoetes  Hystrix 
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Section  4.     (4) 


Kanunculus  ophioglossifolius 
Delphinium  Ajacis 
Glaucium  violaceum 
Corydalis  solida 
Arabis  turrita 
Sisymbrium  polyceratium 
Sitiapis  incana 
S.  muralis 
Dianthus  plumarius 
Malva  moschata 
Althaea  hirsuta 
Tilia  grandifolia 
Hypericum  humifusum 
H.  calycinum 
Geranium  phceum 
Genista  pilosa 
Medicago  maculata 
Trifolium  Molinerii 
T.  scabrurn 
T.  striatum 
T.  glomeratum 
T.  suffocatum 
T.  minus 
T.  filiforme 
Lotus  major 
Ornithopus  perpusillus 
Vicia  bithynica 
V.  gracilis 
Lathyrus  Nissolia 
L.  hirsutus 
L.  tuber osus 
Poterium  muricatum 
Pyrus  torminalis 
Illecebrum  verticellatum 
Sedum  rupestre 
Astrantia  major 
Physospermum  cornubiense 
Trinia  vulgaris 
Helosciadium  nodiflorum 
H.  innundatum 
Bupleurum  aristatum 
(Enanthe  fistulosa 


(E.  Lachenalii 
CE.  silaifolia 
Crithmum  maritimum 
Tordyliurn  maximum 
Torilis  infesta 
Sambucus  nigra 
Viburnum  Lantana 
Lonicera  Caprifolium 
Rubia  peregrina 
Galium  anglicum 
Helminthia  echioides 
Leontodon  hirtus 
Sonchus  palustris 
Crepis  virens 
0.  biennis 
Barkhausia  foetida 
B.  taraxacifolia 
B.  set os a 

Carduus  Marianus 
Chrysocoma  linosyris 
Filago  gallic  a 
Antbemis  nobilis 
Campanula  hybrida 
Phyteuma  orbiculare 
P.  spicatum 
Vinca  major 
Veronica  polita 
Scrophularia  Scorodonia 
S  vernalis 
Antinhinum  majus 
Lin  aria  repens 
Orobanche  Rapum 
Calamintba  Nepeta 
Teucrium  Botrys 
Galeopsis  ochroleuca 
Lithospermum  purpuro-cseru- 

leum 

Sympbytum  tuberosum 
Cynoglossum  montanum 
Chenopodium  olidum 
Polygonum  mite 
Rumex  pratensis 
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Spiranthes  autumnalis 

Cephalanthera  grandiflora 

Orchis  laxiflora 

0.  hircina 

0.  pyramidalis 

Aceras  anthropophora 

Ophrys  aranifera 

Iris  foetidissima 

Gladiolus  illyricus 

Crocus  vernus 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus 

Leucojum  wstivum 

Lilium  Martagon 

Tulip  a  sylvestris 

Allium  sphcerocephalum 

Qrnithogalum  pyrenaicum 

O.  nutans 

O.  umbellatum 

Scilla  autumnalis 


Muscari  racemosum 
Colchicum  autumnale 
Alisma  ranunculoides 
Potamogeton  densus 
Zostera  nana 
Arum  maculatuin 
Juncus  acutus 
J.  capitatus 
Luzula  Forsteri 
Scirpus  triqueter 
Carex  divulsa 
C.  pendula 
C.  tomentosa 
Apera  interrupta 
Briza  minor 
Festuca  Myurus 
Bromus  madritensis 
Hordeum  sylvaticum 
Lepturus  filiformis 


GROUP  II.     TEMPERATE  EUROPE.     (3) 


Meconopsis  cambrica 
Crambe  maritima 
Barbarea  pracox 
C  heir  an  thus  Cheiri 
Polygala  uliginosa 
Silene  maritima 
Sagina  subulata 
Cerastiam  semidecandrum 
C.  tetrandrum 
Tilia  intermedia 
Hypericum  pulchrum 
Genista  anglica 
Vicia  Orobus 
Hippocrepis  comosa 
Lathyrus  sylvestris 
Orobus  tuberosus 
O.  niger 

Potentilla  Fragariastrum 
Peplis  Portula 
Sedum  anglicum 
S.  sexangulare 
S.  reflexum 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris 


Bunium  flexuosum 
Pimpinella  magna 
Meum  athamanticum 
Peucedanum  Ostruthiuni 
Lonicera  Periclymenum 
Galium  sylvestre 
Valeriana  dioica 
Scabiosa  columbaria 
Leontodon  hispidus 
Hypochceris  radicata 
Hieracium  boreale 
Arnoseris  pusilla 
Senecio  viscosus 
Bellis  perennis 
Erica  tetralix 
E.  cinerea 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Linaria  minor 
Mentha  piper i la 
Pulmonaria  angustifolia 
P.  afficinalis 
Lamium  incisum 
Myosotis  repens 
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Primula  vulgaris  Carex  Boenninghauseniana 

Lysimachia  nemorum  C   distans 

L.  nummularia  Phleum  arenarium 

Litorella  lacustris  Aira  caryophyllea 

Atriplex  arenaria  Holcus  mollis 

Salix  laurina  Melica  uniflora 

Ophrys  musoifera  Sclerochlqa  Borreri 

Liparis  Loeselii  Festuca  sylvatica 

Allium  Scorodoprasum  Bromus  erectus 

A.  vineale  B.  commutatus 

Scilla  verna  B.  arvensis 

Alisma  natans  Lastrea  aemula 

Juncus  supinus  Asplenium  germanicum 

Scirpus  fluitans 

GROUP  III.     NORTHERN  EUROPE.     (3) 

Trollius  EuropaBus  H.  tridentatum 

Crepis  succisaBfolia  H.  corymbosum 

Hieracium  aurantiacum  Pyrola  media 

H.  pallidum  Pedicularis  sylvatica 
H.  auglicurn  (including  H.        Galeopsis  versicolor 

iricum)  Primula  scotica 

H.  crocatum  Rumex  alpinus 

H.  strictum  Salix  nigricans 

GROUP  IVr.     ARCTIC  EUROPE.     (3) 

Arenaria  ciliata  Hieracium  pulmonarium 

A.  norvegica  Poa  minor 
Cherleria  sedoides 

GROUP  V.     SOUTHERN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 
Section   1.     (5) 

Clematis  Vitalba  Matthiola  incana 

Adonis  autumnalis  M.  sinuata 

Ranunculus  hirsutus  Hesperis  matronalis 

Fumaria  capreolala  Sinapis  tenuifolia 

Coronopus  Ruellii  Reseda  Luteola 
Jsatis  linctoria                    .      R.  lutea 

Thlaspi  perfoliatum  Helianthemum  canum 

Teesdalia  nudicaulis  H.  guttatum 

Lepidium  Draba  Elatine  hexandra 

Came  Una  sativa  Dianihus  prolifer 

Koniga  marilima  D.  Armeria 

Aly s sum  calycinum  Saponaria  officinalis 
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Sagina  apetala 
Linum  angustifolium 
Althaea  officinalis 
Hypericum  Androssemum 
Acer  campestre 
A.  Pseudo  plat  anus 
Erodium  moschatum 
Sarothamnus  scoparius 
Genista  tinctoria 
Medicago  minima 
Trifolium  ochroleucum 
Lotus  angustissimus 
Onobrychis  saliva 
Vicia  lutea 
Mespilus  germanica 
Bryonia  dioica 
Corrigiola  littoralis 
Sempervivum  tectorum 
Cotyledon  Umbilicus 
Cornus  sanguinea 
Eryngium  campestre 
Smyrnium  Olusatrum 
Petroselinum  sativum 
P.  segetum 

Carum  Bulbocastanum 
Bupleurum  tenuissimum 
QEnanthe  pimpinelloides 
Peucedanum  officinale 
Caucalis  daucoides 

C.  latifolia 
Anthriscus  vulgaris 
A.  Cerefolium 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Goriandrum  sativum 
Sambucus  Ebulus 
Galium  cruciatum 
G.  Vaillantii 
Asperula  cynanchica 
Centranthus  ruber 
Valerianella  carinata 
V.  auricula 
Dipsacus  sylvestris 

D.  pilosas 
Hypochceris  glabra 


Lactuca  virosa 

L.  Scariola 

L.  saligna 

Cardnus  tenuiflorus  (including 

C.  pycnocephalus) 
C.  eriophorus 
Centaurea  solstilialis 
Senecio  paludosus 
Tnula  Conyza 
I.  dysenterica 
I.  Pulicaria 

Chrysanthemum  Parthenium 
Campanula  Eapuncttlus 
Ligustrum  vulgare 
Vinca  minor 
Cblo^a  perfoliala 
Cuscuta  epitbymum 
Atropa  Belladonna 
Verbascum  Lychnitis 
Veronica  montana 
Bartsia  viscosa 
Linaria  spuria 
L.  Pelisseriana 
Orobancbe  caryopbyllacea 
0.  elatior 
0.  minor 
Sal  via  Verbenaca 
S.  pratensis 
Mentha  rotundifolia 
M.  Pulegium 
Calamintha  officinalis 
Melissa  officinalis 
Melittis  Melissiphyllum 
Teucrium  Chamcidrys 
Ajuga  cham&pitys 
Lamium  Galeobdolon 
Primula  elatior 
Cyclamen  hedercefolium 
Chenopodium  ficifolium 
Obione  portulacoides 
0.  pedunculata 
liiunex  pulcher 
Thesium  humifusum 
Daphne  Laureola 
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Asarum  europium 
Aristolochia  Clematitis 
Euphorbia  Peplis 
E.  platyphylla 
E.  stricta 
E.  pilosa 
E.  Paralias 
E.  Lathy ris 
E.  amygdaloides 
Mer  curia  Us  annua 
Urtica  pilulifera 
Carpinus  Betulus 
Populus  canescens 
Cephalanthera  rubra 
Orchis  ustulata 
Neotinea  intacta 
Trichonema  Columnse 
Galanthus  nivalis 


Allium  Ampeloprasum 
Asparagus  officinalis 
Kuscus  aculeatus 
Tamus  communis 
Actinocarpus  Damasionium 
Cyperus  longus 
C.  fuscus 
Cladium  Mariscus 
Scirpus  Holoschoenus 
Carex  strigosa 
C.  clandestina 
Alopecurus  agrestis 
Gastridium  lendigerum 
Lagurus  ovatus 
Sclerochloa  rigida 
Cynosurus  echinatus 
Hordeum  murinum 
Ophioglossura  lusitanicum 


Section  2.     (6) 


Ranunculus  arvensis 
Papaver  hybridum 
P.  Rheas 

Fumaria  micrantha 
F.  tenuisecta 
Hutchimia  petraa 
Sisymbrium  Irio 
Sinapis  alba 
8.  nigra 
Viola  odorata 
Frankenia  Isevis 
Silene  anglica 
S.  noctiftora 
S.  conica 

Arenaria  tenuifolia 
Holosteum  umbellatum 
Linum  usitatissimum 
Geranium  pyrenaicum 
Medic  ago  sativa 
M.  denticulata 
Trifolium  subterraneum 
Lathy r us  Aphaca 
Prunus  Cerasus 
Tamarix  anglica 


Sium  angustifoliuin 
Foeniculum  vulgare 
Torilis  nodosa 
Scandix  Pec  ten-  Veneris 
Galimn  tricorne 
Valerianella  dentata 
Picris  hieracioides 
Centaurea  Calcitrapa 
Filago  germanica 
Inula  Helenium 
Ilex  Aquifolium 
Verbascum  Blattaria 
Veronica  triphyllos 
V.  Buxbaumii 
Antirrhinum  Orontium 
Linaria  Elatine 
Orobanche  rubra 
O.  carulea 
Mentha  sylvestris 
Leonurus  cardiaca 
Stachys  germanica 
Scutellaria  minor 
Chenopodium  murale 
Beta  maritima 
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Susedia  fruticosa 
Euphorbia  exigua 
Populus  alia 
P.  nigra 


Pap  aver  somniferum 
Lepidium  latifolium 
Linum  perenne 
Silene  Otites 
Potentilla  rupestris 
Geranium  rotundifolium 
Bupleurum  falcatum 
B.  rotundifolium 
Carduus  acaulis 
Artemisia  maritima 
Villarsia  nymphseoides 


Carex  divisa 
Phalaris  canariensis 
Polypogon  monspeliensis 

Ceterach  officinarum 

Section  3.     (7) 

Senecio  erucaefolius 
Verbena  officinalis 
Statice  caspia 
Euphorbia  cyparissias 
Buxus  sempervirens 
Ulmus  suberosa 
Orchis  militaris 
Carex  depauperata 
Setaria  verticellata 
Avena  flavescens 


GROUP  VI.     TEMPERATE  EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 
Section   1.     (5.) 


Kanunculus  Ficaria 
R.  bulbosus 
Pap  aver  Aryemone 
Glaucium  lutuem 
Fumaria  officinalis 
Armoracia  rusticana 
Dentaria  bulbifera 
Helianthemum  vulgare 
Poly  gal  a  vulgaris 
Elatine  Hydropiper 
Dianthus  deltoides 
Lychnis  Viscaria 
L.  Flos-cuculi 
L.  vespertina 
Sagina  saxatilis 
Stellaria  Holostea 
Cerastium  aquaticum 
Linum  catharticum 
Tilia  parvifolid 
Hypericum  quadrangulum 
H.  hirsutum 
H.  montanum 
Geranium  pusillum 
G.  molle 


G.  sanguineum 
Euonymus  europseus 
Rhamnus  catharticus 
B.  Frangula 
Ononis  spinosa 
Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Trifolium  hybriclum 
T.  arvense 
T.  procumbens 
Astragalus  glyciphyllos 
Vicia  lathyroides 
V.  sepium 
Spiraea  Filipendula 
Potentilla  Tormentilla 
Rubus  csesius 
Rosa  villosa 
R.  canina 

Poterium  Sanguisorba 
Alchemilla  arvensis 
Pyrus  communis 
P,  mains 

Epilobium  hirsutum 
Herniaria  vulgaris 
Scleranthus  annuus 
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S.  perennis 
Sedum  album 
S.  acre 

Sanicula  europeea 
Eryngium  maritimum 
Conium  maculatum 
^Egopodium  Podagraria 
OEnanthe  Phellandrium 
-^Ethusa  Cynapium 
Silaus  pratensis 
Peucedanum  palustre 
Pastinaca  saliva 
Viscuin  album 
Lonicera  Xylosteum 
Galium  Mollugo 
Sherardia  arvensis 
Asperula  odorata 
Valerian ella  olitoria 
Scabiosa  succisa 
Knautia  arvensis 
Tragopogon  pratensis 
T.  porrifolins 
Lacuta  muralis 
Hieracium  Pilosella 
Serratula  tinctoria 
Carduus  nutans 
C.  lanceolatus 
C.  palustris 
Onopordon  Acanthiuni 
Carlina  vulgaris 
Centaurea  nigra 
C.  scabiosa 
Filago  minima 
Petasites  vulgaris 
Senecio  sylvaticus 
8.  saracenicus 
Chrysanthemum  segetum 
C.  Leucanthemum 
Anthemis  arvensis 
A.  Cotula 
Achilleea  Ptarmica 
Campanula  patula 
C.  rapunculoides 
C.  persicifolia 


Jasione  montana 
Fraxinus  excelsior 
Verbascum  nigrum 
Veronica  spicata 
V.  arvensis 
V.  Chamsedrys 
V.  hedersefolia 
Melampyrum  cristatum 
M.  arvense 
Oalamintha  Acinos 
Teucrium  Scorodonia 
Ajuga  reptans 
Ballota  nigra 
Lamium  maculatum 
L.  purpureum 
Galeopsis  Ladanum 
Stachys  Betonica 
Myosotis  versicolor 
Simphytum  officinale 
Anchusa  officinalis 
Cynoglossum  officinale 
Ecbium  vulgare 
Primula  veris 
Hottonia  palustris 
Plantago  Coronopus 
Bumex  Hydrolapathum 
B.  nemorosus 
B.  conglomerate 
B.  maritimus 
Daphne  Mezereon 
Mercurialis  perennis 
Ulmus  montana 
Quercus  Bobur 
Salix  fragilis 
S.  triandra 
S.  cinerea 
S.  aurita 

Neottia  Nidus- avis 
Listera  ovata 
Cephalanthera  ensifolia 
Orcbis  Morio 
O.  mascula 
Iris  Pseudacorus 
Fritillaria  Meleagris 
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Paris  quadrifolia 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranse 
Stratiotes  aloides 
Schoenus  nigricans 
Blysmus  compressus 
Scirpus  setaceus 
Carex  axillaris 
C.  binervis 
C.  montana 
0.  digitata 
Alopecurus  fulvus 
Sesleria  ceerulea 
Aira  pra3cox 
A.  canescens 
Arrhenatherum  avenaceum 


Holcus  lanatus 
Triodia  decumbens 
Molinia  cserulea 
Briza  media 
Cynosurus  cristatus 
Festuca  duriuscula 
Bromus  giganteus 
B.  asper 
B.  sterilis 
B.  secalinus 
B.  mollis 

Brachypodium  pinnatum 
Lolium  perenne 
Pillularia  globulifera 


Section  2.     (6.) 


Ranunculus  Lingua 
R.  auricomus 
Aquilegia  vulgaris 
Berberis  vulgaris 
Papaver  dubium 
Thlaspi  alpestre 
Lepidium  campestre 
Draba  muralis 
Cardamine  amani 
C.  impatiens 
Nasturtium  amphibium 
Sisymbrium  officinale 
Erysimum  Alliaria 
Brassica  polymorpha 
Sinapis  arvensis 
Raphznus  Raphanistrum 
Viola  hirta 
V.  tricolor 
Spergula  arvensis 
Arenaria  serpyllifolia 
Malva  rotundi folia 
Hypericum  perforatum 
Geranium  lucidum 
Ononis  arvensis 
Medicago  lupulina 
Mel  i lot  us  officinalis 
M.  arvensis 


M.  vulgaris 

Trifolium  prateme 

T.  fragiferum 

Lotus  corniculatus 

Vicia  sativa 

V.  hirsuta 

V.  tetrasperma 

Prunus  communis 

Potentilla  reptans 

Rubus  fructicosus 

Rosa  rubiginosa 

Cratsegus  Oxyocantha 

Pyrus  Aria 

Epilobium  parviflorum 

Rides  Grossularia 

Saxifraga  granulata 

Chrysosplenium  oppositifolium 

Torilis  Anthriscus 

Sonchus  arvensis 

Lapsana  communis 

Cichorium  Intybus 

Arctium  Lappa 

Carduus  arvensis 

Centaur ea  Cyanus 

Tussilago  Farfara 

Chrysanthemum  Chamomilla 

Campanula  latifolia 
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Erythrsea  Centaurium 
Verbascum  Thapsus 
Veronica  verna 
V.  agrestis 

Scrophularia  aquatica 
Lathrsea  squamaria 
Teucrium  Scordium 
Lamium  amplexicaule 
Stachys  sylvatica 
8.  arvensis 
Nepeta  Cat  aria 
Mar  rub  turn  vulgare 
Myosotis  oollina 
Lithospev  mum  arvense 
Lycopsis  arvensis 
Asperugo  procumbent 
Anagallis  arvensis 
Atriplex  hastata 


A.  patula 

Hippophae  rhamnoides 
Euphorbia  Peplus 
Parietaria  officinalis 
Salix  alba 
S.  purpurea 
Allium  oleraceum 
Polyyonatum  verlicellalum 
Potamogeton  crispus 
Juncus  glaucus 
Scirpus  uniglumis 
Avena  falua 
A.  strigosa 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Brachypodium  sylvaticnm 
Lolium  temulentum 
Polystichum  angulare 


Section  3.     (7.) 


Thalictrum  flavum 
Anemone  pulsatilla 
Chelidonium  majus 
Thlapsi  arvense 
Nasturtium  sylvestre 
Silene  inflata 
S.  nutans 
Lychnis  Git  hag  o 
Stellaria  graminea 
Malva  sylvestris 
Geranium  sylvaticum 
G.  pratense 
G.  columbinum 
Imp  aliens  Noli-me-tangere 
Me  die  ago  fa  lea  ta 
Tri folium  medium 
Prunus  Padus 
Spiraea  Ulmaria 
Rubus  Idseus 
Rosa  spinosissima 
Sanguisorba  officinalis 
Cotoneaster  vulgaris 
Epilobium  montanum 
Ribes  nigrum 


Sedum  Telephiuin 
Hedera  Helix 
Saxifraga  tridactylites 
Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Seseli  Libanotis 
Angelica  sylvestris 
Heracleum  Sphondylium 
Daucus  Carota 
Anthriscus  sylvestris 
Chserophyllum  temulum 
Galium  verum 
Valeriana  officinalis 
Hypochceris  maculata 
Sonchus  asper 
S.  oleraceus 
Carduus  crispus 
Eupatorium  cannabinum 
Aster  Tripolium 
Artemisia  campestris 
Senecio  vulgaris 
S.  Jacobsea 
S.  aquations 
Inula  salicina 
Campanula  Tracbelium 
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0.  glomerata 
Convolvulus  arvensis 
Cuscuta  europsea 
Hyoscyamus  niger 
Solanum  Dulcamara 
Bartsia  Odontites 
Linaria  vulgaris 
Mentha  aquatica 
M.  saliva 
M.  arvensis 
Origanum  vulgare 
Lamium  album 
Galeopsis  Tetrahit 
Nepeta  Glechoma 
Myosotis  palustris 
M.  sylvatica 
Lithospermum  officinale 
Lysimachia  vulgaris 
Plantago  media 
Anagallis  tenella 
Chenopodium  urbicum 
C.  polyspermum 
C.  rubrum 
C.  hybridum 
C.  album 

C.  Bonus-Henricus 
Polygonum  lapathifolium 
P.  Persicaria 
P.  minus 
P.  Convolvulus 
P.  dumetorum 
Rumex  crispus 
R.  obtusifolius 
R.  palustris 

Euphorbia  Helioscopia 
E.  Esula 
Urtica  urens 
Fagus  sylvatica 
Oorylus  avellana 


Alnus  glutinosa 

Populus  tremula 

Salix  pentandra 

S.  acutifolia 

8.  rubra 

S.  viminalis 

S.  caprea 

S.  Smithiana 

S.  repens 

Orchis  maculata 

O.  conopsea 

Epipactis  latifolia 

E.  palustris 

Habenaria  bifolia 

Epipogium  aphyllum 

Cypripedium  Calceolus 

Allium  ursinum 

Gagea  lutea 

Con  vail  aria  majalis 

Polygonatum  multiflorum 

P.  officinale 

Butomus  umbellatus 

Carex  sylvatica 

C.  prsecox 

C.  ericetorum 

C.  hirta 

Set  aria  viridis 

Phleum  pratense 

P.  Boehmeri 

Alopecurus  pratensis 

Apera  Spica-venti 

Arundo  Epigejos 

Avena  pratensis 

A.  pubescens 

Melica  nutans 

Poa  trivialis 

P.  bulbosa 

P.  compressa 


GROUP  VII. 

Nuphar  pumila 
Draba  aizoides 
Vicia  sylvatica 


NORTHERN  EUROPE  AND  ASIA.     (6.) 

Crepis  paludosa 
Carduus  heterophyllus 
Gentiana  Ainarella 
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G.  campestris  Herminium  Monorchis 

Melampyrum  sylvaticum  Malaxis  paludosa 

Salix  phyllicifolia  Blysmus  rufus 

Pinus  sylvestris  Carex  pulicaris 

GROUP  VIII.     ARCTIC  EUROPE  AND  ASIA.     (6) 

Mulgedium  alpinuin  Gentiana  verna 

Gnaphalium  norvegicuin 

GROUP  IX.  SOUTHERN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.  (8) 

Coronopus  didi/ma  S.  multicaulis 

Gallinsoqa  parviftora  Spartina  stricta 

Potamogeton  trichoides  8.  alterniflora 

Scirpus  Savii  Polypogon  littoralis 
S.  pungens 

GROUP  X.     TEMPERATE  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.     (8) 

Impatiens  fulva  Potamogeton  compressus 

Ojralis  stricta  P.  Proteus 

(Enothera  biennis  Luzula  sylvatica 

Myriophyllum  alternifloram  Carex  vulgaris 

Claytonia  perfoliata  C.  stricta 

Gnaphalium  maryaritaceum  C.  fulva 

Mimulus  luleus  C.  leevigata 

Spiranthes  gemmipara  (Ro-  Ammophila  arundinacea 

manzoviana)  Asplenium  marinum 

Sisyrinchium  anceps  Lycopodium  inundatum 
Elodea  canadensis 

GROUP  XI.     NORTHERN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.     (8) 

Sedum  villosum  Eriocaulon  septangulare 

Saxifraga  hypnoides  Rhyncospora  fusca 

Ajuga  pyramidalis 

GROUP  XII.     ARCTIC  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.     (8) 
Sagina  nivalis  Bartsia  alpina 

Cerastium  latifolium  Carex  aquatilis 

Gentiaria  nivalis  C.  saxatilis 

Veronica  saxatilis  Aira  alpina 

GROUP  XIII.     SOUTHERN  UNIVERSAL. 

Ranunculus  parviflorus  Ly thrum  hyssopifolia 

Oxalis  corniculata  Polycarpon  tetraphyllum 

Isnardia  palustris  Gnaphalium  luteo- album 
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Convolvulus  Soldanella 
Statice  Limonium 
Amaranthus  Blitum 
Polygonum  maritimum 
Wolffia  arrhiza 
Juncus  maritimus 
Carex  paniculata 
Leersia  oryzoides 
Cynodon  Dactylon 

GROUP  XIV. 


Viola  canina 
Lychnis  di  urn  a 
Arenaria  trinervis 
Stellaria  glauca 
Lathyrus  pratensis 
Galium  palustre 


Digitaria  humifusa 
Panicum  crus-galli 
Koeleria  cristata 
Sclerochloa  procumbens 
Hordeum  pratense 
Gymnogramma  leptophylla 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris 
Trichomanes  radicans 

TEMPERATE  UNIVERSAL. 
Section   1.      (9) 

G.  uliginosum 
G.  saxatile 

Leontodon  autumnalis 
Thymus  Serpyllum 
Juncus  squarrosus 
Nardus  stricta 


Section  2.     (9) 


Drab  a  yerna 
Radiola  millegrana 
Geranium  Robertianum 
Potentilla  argentea 
Alchemilla  vulgaris 
Ribes  alpinum 
Carum  Carui 
Hieracium  murorurn 
Bidens  tripartita 
Gnapbalium  uliginosum 
Calluna  vulgaris 
Monotropa  Hypopitys 
Gentiana  Pneumonanthe 
Veronica  officinalis 
Melampyrum  pratense 
Calamintha  Clinopodium 
Myosotis  csespitosa 
M.  arvensis 
Utricularia  intermedia 
U.  minor 
Susedia  maritima 
Salicornia  berbacea 
Polygonum  Bistorta 


P.  Hydropiper 

Humulus  Lupulus 

Betula  alba 

Potarnogeton  gramineus 

P.  lucens 

P.  praelongus 

Lemua  gibba 

L.  polyrhiza 

Acorus  Calamus 

Sparganium  ramosum 

Juncus  lamprocarpus 

Luzula  multiflora 

Carex  intermedia 

G.  a r en  aria 

C.  vulpina 

C.  paradoxa 

C.  flava 

C.  pallescens 

C.  panicea 

C.  glauca 

C.  pilulifera 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 

Milium  effusum 
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Agrostis  canina 
Arundo  Calamagrostis 
Polypodium  Robertianum 
Lastrea  cristata 
Asplenium  Ruta-muraria 


Scolopendriam  vulgare 
Equisetum  umbrosum 
E.  limosum 
E.  variegatum 


Section  3.     (9) 


Aconitum  Napellus 
Nymphsea  alba 
Epilobiurn  roseum 
Slum  latifolium 
Chrysanthemum  Tanacetum 
Veronica  Beccabunga 
Atriplex  littoralis 
Orchis  latifolia 


Scirpus  panciflorus 
Carex  elongata 
C.  remota 
C.  paludosa 
Sclerochloa  distans 
Festuca  pratensis 
Triticum  junceum 
Blechnum  boreale 


Section  4.      (10) 


Anemone  nemorosa 
Ranunculus  Flammula 
R.  acris 
E.  re  pens 
Oaltha  palustris 
Nuphar  lutea 
Lepidium  ruder  ale 
Arabis  hirsuta 
Nasturtium  terrestre 
Erysimum  cheirantlioide, 
Viola  palustris 
Drosera  rotundiflora 
D.  anglica 
Sagina  nodosa 
Arenaria  verna 
Stellaria  uliginosa 
Cerastium  triviale 
Erodium  cicutarium 
Oxalis  Acetosella 
Trijolium  repens 
Astragalus  hypoglottis 
Vicia  Cracca 
Lathyrus  palustris 
Spiraea  salicifolia 
Potentilla  verna 
Comarum  palustre 
Fragaria  vesca 


Pyrus  Aucuparia  (including 

P.  americana) 
Epilobiurn  palustre 
Cricsea  lutetiana 
Callitriche  autumnalis 
Ribes  rubrum 

Chrysosplenium  alternifolinm 
Adoxa  Moschatellina 
Gicuta  virosa 
Viburnum  Opulus 
Hieracium  sylvaticum 
H.    umbellatum     (including 

H.  canadense) 
Bidens  cernua 
Artemisia  Absinthium 
A.  vulgaris 
Erigeron  acris 
Solidago  Virga-aurea 
Cineraria  palustris 
C.  campestris 
Chrysanthemum  inodorum 
Achillsea  millefolium 
Campanula  rotundifolia 
Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Veronica  scutellata 
V.  Anagallis 
Euphrasia  officinalis 
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Rhinanthus  Crista-galli 
Scrophularia  nodosa 
Stachys  palustris 
Scutellaria  galericulata 
Utricularia  vulgaris 
Glaux  maritima 
Plan  tag  o  major 
P.  lanceolata 
Polygonum  aviculare 
Rumex  Acetosa 
R.  Acetosella 
Juniperus  communis 
Taxus  baccata  (including  T. 

canadense) 

Allium  Schcenoprasum 
Maiantliemum  bifoliutn 
Sagittaria  saggittifolia 
Triglochin  maritiinum 
T.  palustre 

Potamogeton  pectinatus 
P.  rufescens 
Zostera  rnarina 
Naias  flexilis 
Sparganium  natans 
S.  simplex 
Typha  latifolia 
Juncus  acutiflorus 
J.  compressus 
Luzula  pilosa 
Seirpus  sylvaticus 

Section 

Ranunculus  sceleratus 
Sisymbrium  Sophia 
Drosera  intermedia 
Cerastium  arvensc 
Hippuris  vulgaris 
Myriophylluoi  verticellatum 
Ceratophyllum  aquaticum 
Grtlium  Aparine 

Section 

Thalictrum  minus 
Ranunculus  hederaceus 


S.  acicularis 
Eriophorum  polystachyon 

E.  gracile 
Carex  stellulata 
0.  ovalis 

C.  muricata 
C.  acuta 
C.  ampullacea 
C.  vesicaria 
Phalaris  arundinacea 
Agrostis  alba 
Oatabrosa  aquatica 
Glyceria  aquatica 
Sclerochloa  maritima 
Poa  annua 
P.  pratensis 
P.  nemoralis 
Festuca  rubra 

F.  elatior 
Triticum  caninum 
Elymus  arenarius 
Polypodium  Phegopteris 
P.  Dryopteris 
Lastrea  rigida 

L.  dilatata 

Equisetum  maximum 
E.  arvense 
E.  sylvaticum 
E.  palustre 
E.  hyemale 

5.  (11) 

Centunculus  minimus 
Armeria  maritima 
Potamogeton  pusillus 
Carex  extensa 
C.  riparia 
Aira  flexuosa 
Triticum  repens 
Equisetum  trachyodon 

6.  (II) 
Arabis  Thaliana 
Spergularia  rubra 
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Agrimonia  Eupatoria 
Myriophyllum  spicatum 
Plantago  maritima 


Polypodium  vulgare 
Lastrea  spinulosa 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum 


Section  7.      (II) 


Cardamine  pratensis 
Turritis  glabra 
Geranium  dissectum 
Geum  urbanum 
Lythram  Salicaria 
Lycopus  europseus 
Potamogeton  perfoliatus 


Alisma  Plantago 
Lemna  trisulca 
Juncus  communis 
Carex  teretiuscula 
Alopecurus  geniculatus 
Arundo  Phragmites 


Section  8.      (12) 


Myosurus  minimus 
Ranunculus  aquatilis 
Cakile  maritima 
Capsella  Bursa-pastoris 
Cardamine  hirsuta 
Barbarea  vulgaris 
Nasturtium  officinale 
Sagiua  procumbens 
Spergularia  marina 
Stellaria  media 
Cerastium  glomeratum 
Geum  rivale 
Potentilla  anserina 
Epilobium  tetragonum 
Callitriche  verna 
Montia  fontana 
Apium  graveolens 
Taraxacum  officinale 
Erigeron  canadensis 
Convolvulus  sepium 
Solanum  nigrum 
Veronica  serpyllifolia 
Limosella  aquatica 
Prunella  vulgaris 
Samolus  Valerandi 
Chenopodium  glaucum 
Salsola  Kali 
Polygonum  ampbibium 
Urtica  dioica 


Potamogeton  natans 

Ruppia  maritima 

Zannichellia  palustris 

Lemna  minor 

Typha  angustifolia 

Juncus  bufonius 

Luzula  campestris 

Scirpus  lacustris 

S.  maritimus 

S.  palustris 

Carex  Pseudo-cyperus 

Agrostis  vulgaris. 

Aira  csespitosa 

Glyceria  fluitans 

Festuca  ovina 

Cystopteris  fragilis 

Polystichum  aculeatum 

Lastrea  Thelypteris 

L.  Filix-mas 

Atbyrium  Filix-foemina 

Asplenium  Trichumanes 

Pteris  aquilina 

Hymenopbyllum  Tunbridgense 

H."  Wilsoni 

Osmunda  regalis  (including 

O.  spectabilis) 
Botrychium  lunaria 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum 


Thalictrum  alpinum 
Actsea  spicata 
Cochlearia  officinalis 
C.    anglica    (including    < 

fenestrata) 
Subularia  aquatica 
Draba  incana 
Arabis  petrsea 
Honkeneya  peploides 
Stellaria  nemorum 
Oxytropis  uralensis 
Lathyrus  maritimus 
Dry  as  octopetala 
Potentilla  fruticosa 
P.  alpestris 
Rubus  Chamoemorus 
R.  saxatilis 

Epilobiurn  angustifolium 
E.  alsinifolium 
Circsea  alpina 
Sedurn  Rhodiola 
Saxifraga  stellaris 
S.  Hirculus 
S.  Aizoides 
S.  oppositifolia 
Parnassia  palustris 
Cornus  suecica 
Ligusticum  scoticum 
Linnoea  borealis 
Galium  boreale 
Hieracium  prenanthoides 
Gnaphalium  dioicurn 
G.  sylvaticum 
Lobelia  Dortmanna 
Andromeda  polifolia 
Arbutus  Uva-Ursi 
Vaccinium  Myrtillus 
V.  uliginosum 
V.  Vitis-Idoea 
V.  Oxycoccos 
Pyrola  rotundifolia 
P.  minor 


GROUP  XV.— NORTHERN  UNIVERSAL.     (10) 

P.  secunda 
P.  uniflora 

Polemonium  ceeruleum 
Pedicularis  palustris 
Mertensia  maritima 
Pinguicula  vulgaris 
P.  alpina 
Primula  farinosa 
Trientalis  europa3a 
Lysimachia  thyrsiflora 
Polygonum  viviparum 
Rumex  aquaticus 
Oxyria  reniformis 
Empetrum  nigrum 
Betula  nana 
Salix  Lapp  on  um 
Myrica  Gale 
Goodyera  repens 
Listera  cordata 
Corallorhiza  innata 
Habenaria  viridis 
H.  albida 

Narthecium  ossifragum 
Tofieldia  palustris 
Scheuchzeria  palustris 
Juncus  filiformis 
J.  balticus 
Rhyncospora  alba 
Scirpus  ca3spitosus 
Eriophorum  alpinum 
E.  vaginatum 
Kobresia  caricina 
Carex  dioica 
0.  pauciflora 
C.  incurva 
C.  curta 
C.  canescens 
C.  capillaris 
C.  limosa 
C.  filiformis 
Hierochloe  borealis 
Arundo  stricta 
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Allosorus  crispus 
Polystichum  Lonchitis 
Lastrea  Oreopteris 
Asplenium  viride 
A.  septentrionale 
Lycopodium  clavatum 


L.  annotinum 
L.  alpinum 
L.  Selago 
L.  selaginoides 
Isoetes  lacustris 


GROUP  XVI. — ARCTIC  UNIVERSAL.     (10) 


Draba  rupestris 
Silene  acaulis 
Lychnis  alpina 
Arenaria  rubella 
A.  uliginosa 
Stellaria  cerastoides 
Cerastium  alpinum 
Astragalus  alpinus 
Oxytropis  campestris 
Sibbaldia  procumbens 
Alchemilla  alpina 
Epilobiuni  alpinum 
Saxifraga  nivalis 
S.  cernua 
S.  rivularis 
S.  csespitosa 
Hieracium  alpinum 
Saussurea  alpina 
Gnaphalium  supinum 
Erigeron  alpinus 
Menziesia  cserulea 
Loiseleuria  procumbens 
Arbutus  alpina 
Veronica  alpina 
Myosotis  alpestris 
Salix  arbuscula 
S.  lanata 


S.  Myrsinites 

S.  reticulata 

S.  berbacea 

Lloydia  serotina 

Juncus  castaneus 

I.  trifidus 

I.  bigiumis 

I.  triglumis 

Luzula  arcuata 

L.  spicata 

Carex  rupestris 

0.  lagopina 

C.  Vablii 

C.  atrata 

C.  rigida 

C.  vaginata 

C.  rariflora 

Phleum  alpinum 

Alopecurus  alpinus 

Poa  alpiua 

P.  laxa 

P.  csesia 

Woodsia  ilvensis 

W.  hyperborea 

Cystopteris  montana 

Pseudatbyrium  alpestre 


JEWELLED   ORNAMENT   IN   GOLD, 

OP   ANGLO-SAXON   FABRICATION,    AND    WITH   LOOP 

FOE  SUSPENSION,  REPRESENTING  A  PARROT, 

AND,  REVERSELY,  AN  OWL. 

MAYER  COLL. — LIVERPOOL  MUSEUM. 

(Enlarged  to  Four  time*  actual  size.) 


NOTES  ON  OBJECTS  IN  THE  MAYER  COLLECTION 

RELATING  TO  ESSEX ;    WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  A  DISCOVERY  OF  CELTS  AND 

WAR  IMPLEMENTS. 

By  Joseph  Clarke,  F.8.A. 
(BEAD  JANUARY  9TH,  1873.) 


IN  an  immense  miscellaneous  collection  of  primeval  and 
mediaeval  antiquities  and  later  objects  of  veriu  in  almost 
every  class,  such  as  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
retired  President  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  there  must  necessarily  be  many  things,  especially 
of  a  minor  description,  and  unpretending  in  appearance, 
among  such  an  overwhelming  phalanx  of  objects  filched  from 
"  hoar  antiquity,"  and  medieval  and  more  modern  gems  of 
art,  which  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  even  a  passing  glance, 
though  they  may  be  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
localities  whence  they  were  derived,  and  worthy  of  being 
pointed  out ;  and  such  is  the  object  of  this  short  notice  with 
regard  to  some  stray  articles  from  the  county  of  Essex  which 
have  found  their  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  divine  how,  into 
that  noble  receptacle. 

I  commence  with  reliques  from  Colchester  and  from  Mark's 
Tey,  three  miles  distant,  now  so  totally  dissevered  from  their 
own  locality,  that  the  wonder  is  how  they  came  there. 
Palpable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  long  occupation  by  the 
Romans  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  are  almost  of  daily 
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occurrence,  and  enough  have  been  exhumed  to  have  formed 
the  finest  collection  of  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  antiquary, 
in  his  travels  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho  land, 
will  be  continually  coming  upon  some  memento  of  ancient 
Camulodunum.  Objects  of  antiquity  have  always  been 
plentiful  at  Colchester  as  salmon  at  Newcastle ;  but  like  the 
latter,  they  have  only  been  esteemed  for  their  commercial 
value.  A  Hudibrastic  motto  seems  to  have  been  adopted  : — 

What  is  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
But  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring? 

A  little  better  spirit  seems  now  to  prevail  ;  a  few  valuable 
specimens  illustrative  of  ancient  occupation  are  preserved 
and  taken  care  of  in  a  public  museum,  amongst  which  is  a 
fine  collection  of  bronzes,  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Vint ; 
and  the  unique  inscribed  earthen  vase,  representing  a  combat 
with  a  bear,  a  gladiatorial  contest,  and  a  hunting  scene, 
described  in  Mr.  Eoach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol. 
IV,  has  found  a  repository  there,  through  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor.  A  beautiful  cup  of  glass, 
with  charioteers  in  relief,  with  the  names  over  each  competitor, 
found  there,  was  lately  allowed  to  pass  into  the  British 
Museum. 

The  objects  from  the  above  locality  which  I  wish  to  point 
out,  and  which  are  depicted  upon  the  accompanying  plates, 
are  : — 

Fig.  J .  Portion  of  a  thick  circular  bronze  ornament,  shewing" 
its  coppery  composition  on  its"  projecting  parts,  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  part  containing  the  centre  :  it  is 
in  vain  to  speculate  upon  what  could  have  been  its  use. 
Fig.  2  is  more  easily  defined  ;  it  is  a  bronze  clasp,  probably 
to    a   child's  belt,   and   may   have   been  rivetted   upon 
leather  ;  the  pattern  is  nicely  cut. 
Fig.  3  is  of  bronze  ;  use  indefinite. 
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Fig.  4  is  a  piece  of  copper,  part  of  some  engraved  ornament. 
Fig.  5  is   the  handle  and  principal  part  of  a  key,  the  wards 

broken  off;  beautifully  patinated. 

Fig.  6.  Small  bunches  of   ladies'   accessories  to   the   toilet, 

such  as  ear  and  tooth  picks,  tweezers,  small  keys,  &c., 

have  occasionally  been  found,  and  this  was  possibly  one 

of  such  articles. 

Figs.  7  and  8.  Two   studs   of   bronze,  back  and  section  of 

each,  one  circular,  the  other  of  the  square  form. 
Fig.  9.  A  double-shanked  stud  in  bronze,   elongated,  with 

ornamental  ends  and  facets. 
Fig.  10.  Earring  of  silver. 

Fig.  1 1 .  May  be  a  stylus,  flat,  but  rounded  to  a  point. 
Fig.  12.  Bronze  fibula,  circular  disc,  with  eyelet  in  centre, 

and  four  others  at  the  quarters. 
Fig.  13.  Nicely  ornamented  bronze  fibula,  marked  with  eight 

eyelets  on  the  projecting  front. 

Fig.  14.  Part  of  a  bronze  fibula,  much  ornamented,  with  a 

raised  ridge  in  the  centre ;  it  has  been  silvered,  but  is 

now  so   dimmed  as   to   look   like  lead ;    the  pin  is  of 

bronze. 

Fig.  15.  A  fibula  of  bronze,  well  patinated  ;  from  the  rust  on 

the  top  the  pin  was  probably  iron. 

Figs.    16,    17,    18.    Three  ordinary  fibulse   of   bronze,  very 
protuberant  in   front,  as  seen  by  the  drawing ;  each  is 
indented  with  the  herring-bone  pattern. 
Fig.  19.  A  deeply-cut  fibula  of  bronze,  with   a  portion   of 

thick  silvering  remaining. 

Fig.  20.  A  handsome  bronze  fibula,  of  excellent  workmanship. 
Fig.  21.  Nicely  patinated  fibula,  deeply  cut. 
Fig.   22.  Twisted   after  the  manner  of  a  tore,  with   duck's 
head    terminations ;    probably    a    miniature   tore   or   a 
child's  armilla. 
T 
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Fig.  23.  Portion  of  a  finger  ring  in  bronze,  silvered ;  the 
cavities  may  have  been  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

Fig.  24.  Two  portions  of  an  armlet,  ornamented  with  the 
eyelet  pattern. 

Fig.  25.  A  dove  as  a  fibula,  the  silvering  still  remaining  upon 
it.  The  ancients  were  very  partial  to  fabricating  their 
ornaments  in  form  of  birds,  animals,  and  fishes,  and 
even  reptiles  came  in  for  their  share.  Among  Lady 
Londesborough's  gatherings,  there  is  a  lion  as  a  fibula, 
and  another  of  gold  has  ten  heads  of  birds  surrounding 
it ;  and  in  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith's  Collectanea  and  other 
antiquarian  publications,  may  be  found  very  numerous 
representations.  Of  more  modern  date  is  the  splendid 
peacock  on  Tippoo  Sahib's  ring,  in  the  celebrated  Bray- 
brooke  Collection.  I  would  here  wish  to  point  out  a 
perfect  gem  in  the  Saxon  department  of  the  Mayer 
Collection.  It  is  a  pendent  ornament  of  gold,  set  with 
coloured  gems,  almost  in  its  pristine  beauty,  on  which 
its  fabricator  has  expended  a  considerable  amount 
of  ingenuity.  Suspended  from  its  upper  loop,  it  is 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  parrot ;  but  like  medals  and 
crockery  of  the  passing  age,  turned  the  other  way  up 
represented  a  different  face ;  so  this,  turned  up,  would  be 
the  head  of  an  owl.  (See  chromo-lithograph.} 

Fig.  26.  A  buckle  in  bronze,  minus  its  tongue,  or  it  may  have 
been  the  ornamented  handle  to  a  coffer. 

Figs.  27  and  28.  Ornaments  for  which  no  definite  purpose 
can  be  assigned. 

Fig.  29.  Fibula,  the  lower  part  shewing  that  it  has  been  well 
silvered ;  the  upper  part  deeply  cut,  leaving  the  ridges 
very  prominent. 

Fig.  30.  Thin  bronze,  evidently  the  corner  of  (probably  a 
wooden)  box. 


Small    Lronze   fi&ire    of  a  Roman   youth,   conjectured  to  represent 
a  charioteer.          Found   at  -Barlow;   Essex. 
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Fig.  31.  A  slightly  conical  bronze  tube,  with  an  attempt  at 

ornamentation. 

Fig.  32.  An  ornament  or  a  hasp  ;  nothing  definite. 
Figs.  33  and  34.  Front  and  back  of  a  small  bronze  case, 
containing  slight  portions  of  hair ;  it  may  have  been 
been  the  receptacle  of  a  very  little  hair  comb. 
Fig.  35.  Diminutive  three-quarter  feminine  figure  in  bronze. 
Children's  toys  and  miniature  vessels  and  ornaments 
have  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  Roman  cemeteries, 
and  this  may  have  been  the  handle  of  a  child's  knife. 
An  object  in  bone  very  similar  to  this  will  be  seen  in  a 
case  in  the  museum,  containing  a  doll  and  other  toys 
found  at  Cologne.  Several  instances  may  be  adduced, 
as  a  dog  after  a  hare,  from  Reculver,  and  another  from 
Hadstock ;  and  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Museum,  in 
Liverpool  Street,  London,  was  a  bronze  handle,  a  youthful 
figure,  and  from  its  attitude  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
charioteer,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Romans,  as  the  little  bronze  statuette  found  at 
Harlow,  Essex,  will  testify.  It  represents  a  youth  in  the 
attitude  of  that  particular  vocation,  evidently  going  at  a 
rapid  rate,  from  the  flowing  and  parting  of  the  garments 
by  the  wind.  (See  the  plate.} 

The  beautiful  tessellated  pavements  of  Woodchester,  Ciren- 
cester,  Pittrnead,  East  Coker  and  many  more,  make  manifest 
the  love  of  the  Romans  for  the  depiction  of  animal  life,  while 
those  at  Thruxton,  Bramdean  and  others  exhibit  human 
figures  only. 

Deserving  of  a  passing  notice  are  two  of  the  least  attractive 
objects  in  the  glorious  case  of  Ivories  in  the  Mayer  Collection. 
Many  speculations  upon  them  have  been  hazarded  from  time 
to  time ;  among  others,  that  they  may  have  formed  pieces  in 
some  game  analogous  to  that  of  chess  of  the  present  day. 
T2 
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They  are  small  and  nearly  square  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone, 
the  front  part  sculptured  into  what  are  evidently  intended  for 
sphinxes ;  the  heads  are  flat  for  the  coffer  to  rest  upon,  the 
wings  are  hovered  or  uplifted,  and  continue  round  each  side  ; 
they  are  alike,  with  the  exception  of  one  being  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  other ;  height  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and 
the  breadth  being  about  or  under  an  inch.  The  hair  is 
curling,  the  face  of  each  is  well  executed,  the  vest  part  rudely 
cut,  the  breasts  are  rude  and  irregular,  and  the  legs,  which 
look  like  four,  start  out  immediately  beneath  them.  They 
are  stated  to  have  come  from  Cumse,  and  a  discovery  of  other 
reliques  at  Cumae  has  thrown  the  proper  light  upon  what 
these  little  articles  really  are.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
lady's  toilet  casket  were  exhumed ;  and  though  time  had 
reduced  the  more  perishable  portions  of  it  to  dust,  yet  what 
remained,  by  the  aid  of  paintings  of  a  similar  cabinet  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii,  enabled  its  fortunate  and  ingenious  finder 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  form.  This  receptacle  for  the 
requirements  of  high  civilization  was  of  wood,  surmounted 
and  ornamented  with  ivory.  Many  of  what  had  been  its 
contents  were  nearly  entire;  the  gold  ring,  brooches,  orna- 
ment for  the  head,  comb,  (very  much  like  a  modern  small 
toothed  comb,)  hair  pins,  and  (oh  vanity !)  an  ivory  box  with 
the  vermilion  still  in  it.  Industry  was  not  altogether  uncared 
for,  as  a  spindle-whorl  was  among  its  contents.  The  bronze 
handle  only  of  the  mirror  could  be  preserved ;  the  mirror 
itself,  which  might  have  reflected  the  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
beauty  of  a  belle  of  the  sunny  south,  was  in  fragments.  The 
front. of  the  casket  was  ornamented  with  four  female  ivory 
figures  in  relief,  possibly  intended  for  Amorini  (?)  and  the  little 
objects  of  this  notice  were  two  of  the  four  feet  belonging  to 
a  similar  casket. 

In  such  a  mass  of  accumulated  specimens  of  ancient  art 
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which  form  part  of  the  Mayer  Collection,  many  things  liable 
to  escape  casual  notice  -would,  if  their  history  were  known, 
he  of  interest  to  the  antiquary ;  and  I  would  point  out  a  few 
specimens  strayed  from  the  county  of  Essex,  and  which 
formed  part  of  a  large  discovery  of  those  hitherto  puzzling 
deposits  of  bronze  implements,  which  have  in  so  many  scores 
of  instances  been  hit  upon  when  the  moving  of  land  to  an 
unaccustomed  depth  has  taken  place.  From  their  being  sur- 
.  rounded  by  stones  with  black  ashes  among  them,  they  had 
been  considered  the  furnaces  of  the  fabricators  of  these 
implements,  probably  in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  and  what  helped 
to  encourage  this  notion  was,  that  all  or  nearly  all  these 
weapons  were  more  or  less  mutilated  and  broken  ;  but  what 
militated  sadly  against  this  theory  was,  the  numerous  hoards 
that  had  been  discovered  to  which  the  original  craftsman 
never  returned.  The  articles  of  the  first  deposit  alluded  to 
above,  found  at  Braintree,  amount,  by  report,  to  three,  and 
some  broken  celts  ;  possibly  more.  They  consist  of  a  celt  of 
ordinary  form  ;  and  a  curious  and  uncommon  round  ball  of 
copper  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which  suggests  the  idea  of 
being  a  projectile  from  a  catapult,  but  the  value  of  the  metal 
would  almost  preclude  this  purpose  for  it :  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  for  what  other  use  it  could  have  been  intended. 
Far  more  interesting  still  is  apiece  of  bronze  which  I  think 
can  be  no  other  than  part  of  the  spoke  of  a  bronze  chariot 
wheel ;  another  article  is  a  piece  of  rough  unused  metal  such  as 
is  in  most  instances  found  with  these  accumulated  fragments. 
In  Essex  alone  many  of  these  furnaces  have  been  brought  to 
light,  amongst  other  places  at  Chishall,  Fifield,  Elmdon, 
Danbury,  and  Wenden  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the  latest  dis- 
covery, a  month  or  two  ago,  at  Arkesden  in  that  county.  It 
was  made  during  the  process  of  land-draining  by  the  workmen 
employed,  each  of  whom  appropriated  some  portion  of  the 
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articles  found,  some  were  taken  to  the  plumber  of  the  village, 
but  owing  to  a  new  law  which  prohibits  the  purchase  of  less 
than  fifty-six  pounds  of  metal,  a  refusal  to  buy  was  the  con- 
sequence. A  few  of  them  came  to  me  (those  on  PL  la),  and 
I  shewed  them  to  a  friend,  Charles  Karwardine  Probert,  Esq., 
who  stole  a  march  upon  me  and  obtained  as  many  of  the 
remainder  as  could  be  found,  which  were  the  larger  portion, 
and  are  those  depicted  on  Plates  Ha  and  Ilia.  The  wife  of 
the  labourer  from  whom  he  procured  them  was  so  prevaricating 
(lying,  he  said)  that  but  little  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  her  as  to  their  exact  position  or  the  place  where  they 
were  found,  doubtless  it  was  wished  to  be  kept  secret,  and  the 
only  information  that  could  be  got  respecting  them  was,  that 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface  was  a  hole  containing  bronze 
implements  and  ashes,  it  was  about  the  shape  of  a  pail  and 
was  surrounded  with  pebble-stones,  i.e.,  boulders.  The  part 
of  this  collection  that  I  procured,  all  in  bronze,  as  indeed  the 
whole  were,  consist  of  three  celts  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
the  lower  part  of  another  of  very  bright  metal ;  a  part  of 
what  must  have  been  a  broad  large  dagger,  very  much  bent  as 
if  for  destruction  ;  the  middle  portion  of  a  strongly  made 
sword  blade,  with  stout  rib  in  the  middle  to  increase  its 
efficacy;  a  striated  spear- head  of  thin  metal  and  very  beau- 
tiful construction  ;  and  two  pieces  of  honey-combed  rough 
metal. 

The  remainder,  those  depicted  on  Plates  Ha  and  Ilia  are, 
thirteen  celts  of  the  ordinary  make,  for  the  insertion  of  round 
staves.  They  vary  in  size  and  in  length  from  two  inches  to 
three  and  a  half,  and  are  all  strongly  made.  One  of  them 
exhibits  raised  ribs  ;  two  others  are  elongated  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  are  much  more  slender  in  their  make,  and  are  of 
that  kind  that  would  require  cleft  sticks  for  handles  and  with 
clips  or  wings  to  secure  them ;  and  one  other  celt,  also  for  a 
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cleft  handle,  which  could  only  be  secured  by  being  bound  on 
with  a  thong ;  this  last  one  has  raised  rib  ornamentations. 
A  spear  head,  with  its  point  broken  off;  a  celt  mould,  very 
perfect,  except  wanting  its  core,  for  casting  the  common  sort 
of  implements ;  and  a  large  brass  ring,  of  the  sort  which 
antiquaries  believe  to  have  been  occasionally  substituted  for 
money.  The  unused  pieces  of  metal,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  though  differing  in  size  from  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a 
moderate  hand  to  the  smaller  bulk  of  a  walnut,  have  always 
been  very  similar  in  fabric,  like  a  very  coarse  sponge,  with  no 
marks  of  a  tool  upon  them,  but  broken  into  lumps  of  different 
dimensions,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they 
were  either  imported  or  smelted  and  amalgamated  at  some 
general  foundry ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  likely  from  the 
even  quality  of  the  metal  of  which  the  celts  are  made 
wherever  they  are  found.  The  composition  of  the  metal  is 
copper  and  tin ;  as  Britain  in  early  times  was  the  site  of  mines 
of  this  latter  metal,  from  which  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
traders  of  the  world  at  that  period,  obtained  their  supplies. 
It  was  emphatically  the  land  of  tin  (may  it  ever  remain  so  !), 
and  there  can  be  no  mystery  where  it  was  procured ;  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  not  so  clear  where  the  copper  was  found,  as 
there  is  no  record  of  any  early  mines.  Pliny  says  copper 
was  imported  into  Britain  ;  but  what  would  militate  against 
this  is,  that  at  irregular  periods  during  two  centuries,  as  many 
as  nine  cakes  of  rough  copper,  varying  in  weight  from  thirty 
to  nearly  fifty  pounds,  have  been  exhumed  in  Anglesey — the 
last  three  as  late  as  1871.  Two  of  the  nine  bear  unmis- 
takably a  Roman  impress,  one  in  a  circular  stamp  with  raised 
letters  "  IVLS,"  the  other  having  the  inscription  "  SOCIO 
"  ROM^E  ;"  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  mines  from  which 
these  cakes  were  extracted  may  have  been  previously  worked 
by  the  ancient  Britons.  (See  Archaological  Journal,  March, 
1873.) 
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More  than  half  a  hundred  weight  of  rough  lumps  were 
offered  me  some  two  years  ago,  found  at  Ashdon  in  Essex  ; 
but  as  no  implements  were  found  or  offered  with  them,  I. saw 
no  reason  to  covet  the  lot,  and  declined  it.     The  place  of  its 
burial  was  near  the  celebrated  tumuli  called  Bartlow-hills,  and 
very  near  which  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  Roman  house 
were  laid  open.     A  large  brass  coin  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
so  defaced  as  hardly  to  be  made  out,  and  a  ring,  were  found 
among  the  bronze  implements  at  Elmdon.    (Plate  IVa.)    The 
coin  would  indicate  that  the  deposit  was  made  coeval  with  or 
after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  it  opens  up  another  suggestion 
that  worn-out  coins  were  made  use  of  by  the  fabricators  of 
bronze  implements,  and  were  of  no  more  value,  weight  for 
weight,  than  the  metal  itself.    Defaced  coins  have  been  found 
under   similar   circumstances  in   other   places.     At  Elmdon 
three  of   the  celts  are  said  to  have  been  perfect,  probably 
newly  cast.     Not  one  of  the  implements  at  the  Arkesdeu  dis- 
covery would  fit  the  mould  which  was  there  found,  nor  has 
any  core  to  a  mould  ever  come  under  my  notice ;  possibly  they 
may  have  been   of  clay.     The  use  of  swords,  daggers,  and 
spear-heads  can  easily  be  accounted  for  as  weapons  of  war, 
and  were  doubtless  used  also  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals 
at  that  early  period,  roving  in  the  forests  of  this  island  ;  but 
the  celts,  the  form   of  which  seems  to  have  existed  through 
many  centuries,  conjecture  was  long  at  a  loss  to  assign  any 
particular  use  for ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  were  acces- 
sories to  weapons  of  war.      As  spuds  were  used  by  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  undermining  walls  of  the  enemy  and  in  moving 
the  heavy  materials  of  fortifications,  as  pickaxes  and  crow- 
bars were  subsequently,  until   the  invention  of  gunpowder 
superseded  these  less  powerful  appliances,  we  must  also  be 
content  to  believe  that  they  were  utilized  in  any  other  way 
they  would  answer  for,  such  as  gardening  and  even  agricul- 
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ture,  and  the  obtuseness  of  their  edges  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  brittleness  of  the  metal.  That  rivets  were  well  known 
to  the  Romans  is  exemplified  by  a  nondescript  object  in  the 
Elmdon  plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  rivet-holes 
through  it ;  but  of  all  the  celts  that  have  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  observed  a  rivet-hole  ; 
and  this  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  never  were 
permanently  fastened  to  a  staff  or  handle,  but  were  forced  on 
and  made  secure  by  a  thong  through  the  loop.  The  rough 
and  strong  use  to  which  these  palstaves  were  put,  would  cause 
them  frequently  to  require  new  handles,  probably  from  fresh- 
cut  wood,  which  would  render  it  an  extremely  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  process  if  a  rivet  was  used.  Another  use 
for  the  loop  would  be  to  suspend  it ;  for  in  their  march, 
possibly,  the  Roman  soldiers  did  not  encumber  themselves 
with  the  staves,  but  trusted  to  the  then  woodland  country  to 
find  them  when  wanted,  and  this  may  account  for  so  much 
rough  metal  and  so  many  damaged  implements  left  for  our 
discovery.  With  respect  to  the  various  hoards  of  numerous 
implements  which  have  turned  up  in  different  localities,  in 
a  state  of  transition  from  worn-out  to  new,  and  their  approxi- 
mation to  the  situation  of  well-known  Roman  camps,  the 
safest  .opinion  to  adhere  to  is,  that  they  were  the  forges  of 
itinerant  armourers,  and  were  probably  situated  in  or  near  a 
wood,  as  a  great  deal  of  charcoal  (coal  being  then  unknown) 
would  be  required  to  melt  the  metal,  which  process  might 
have  been  a  secret.* 


*  Celt-moulds  are  of  uncommon  occurrence,  which  may  be  explained  by  their 
having  been  taken  away,  as  of  too  much  value  to  leave,  by  the  constructors  of 
the  celts  when  they  migrated  to  another  legion  or  visited  another  camp.  In 
the  celebrated  Braybrooke  museum  of  antiquities  at  Audley-end,  there  are  two 
odd  halves  of  moulds  of  the  elongated  celt,  not  hollow  for  a  handle,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  then  Honourable  Eichard  Cornwallis  Neville,  at  the  Bucking- 
ham sale.  They  were  found  at  Stowe  Heath.  The  two  halves  which  correspond 
to  the  above  are  in  the  British  museum. 
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The  frequent  discovery  of  hoards  of  celts,  with  lumps  of  metal 
and  broken  swords  and  implements,  is  remarkable  ;  and  quite 
recently,  even  while  this  is  going  to  the  printer's,  one  hoard 
has  been  turned  up  in  cutting  a  branch  of  the  South  Western 
railway  near  Hythe  in  Kent,  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  mayor,  Mr.  H.  B.  Mackeson,  F.G.S.  Another  has 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  from  near  the 
coast  between  Faversham  and  Sheppy,  which  deposit  contained 
moulds.  A  third  has  been  secured  for  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Humphrey  Wickam  of  Strood,  who  has  done  much 
towards  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  his  district. 
This  deposit  was  found  at  All  Hallows,  in  the  hundred  of 
Hoo,  Kent,  by  some  labourers  making  a  drain,  and  consisted 
of  celts,  gouges,  a  chisel,  portions  of  three  swords,  a  small 
javelin  head,  and  lumps  of  metal,  and  were  said  to  have  been 
deposited  in  an  urn ;  and  traces  of  a  framework  of  oak, 
twelve  feet  square,  were  observable,  indicating  a  hut,  but  this 
was  probably  of  more  recent  date,  and  might  have  been  the 
temporary  habitation  of  a  smuggler.  This  last-mentioned  find 
corresponds  very  closely  with  a  fourth,  also  belonging  to  Kent, 
which  has  been  published.  I  refer  to  the  accessible  account 
in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  I,  p.  101, 
and  to  the  engravings  there  given,  of  which  the  broken  sword 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  &fac  simile  of  that  from  All  Hallows. 
This  deposit  was  found  near  the  Saxon  cemetery  at  Sitting- 
bourne  in  two  urns — "  one  urn  contained  four  celts  and  one 
"  gouge,  in  bronze  or  bell  metal,  with  about  thirty  pounds 
"  weight  of  copper  in  lumps,  quite  pure.  The  urn  dropped 
"  to  pieces,  but  near  it  were  found  sundry  fragments  of  the 
"  rudest  kind,  ornamented  with  irregularly  scratched  parallel 
"  lines.  In  the  other  was  a  bronze  dagger,  twelve  and  a  half 
"  inches  in  length,  but  broken  in  two  pieces  ;  and  six  rings 
"  of  bronze,  graduating  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
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"  quarter  inches  in  diameter."  In  the  same  volume  are  also 
figured  twelve  examples  of  .celts,  gouges,  and  other  imple- 
ments, found  near  Attleborough,  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Eoach 
Smith  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  so  good  an  account  of 
the  Sittingbourne  discovery ;  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  at  scarcely  any  of  these  unearthings  has  any  person 
been  present  competent  to  give  a  proper  description  of  the 
position  of  the  place  of  hiding,  or  even  of  the  number  of  the 
articles  found.  It  mostly  falls  to  the  lot  of  labourers  to  be 
the  discoverers  ;  and  the  articles  being  of  a  saleable  metal, 
they  are  often  divided  and  so  distributed,  when  no  precise  or 
even  reliable  information  can  be  obtained.  Therefore  on  the 
hint  of  a  finding,  the  antiquary  is  obliged  to  ascertain  the 
locality,  to  forage  for  the  articles  found,  and  to  gain  as  much 
of  their  history  as  he  can,  always  vague,  and  generally  very 
unsatisfactory. 

After  considering  much  about  the  several  discoveries  of 
celts  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  they 
were  the  smelting  places  of  itinerants,  not  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  travelling  fabricators  from  camp 
to  camp  ;  and  what  has  led  to  this  turn  of  thought  is,  that 
scarcely  ever,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  have  any  but  broken  or 
badly-constructed  weapons  and  implements  and  rough  metal 
been  found  in  these  deposits.  If  a  new  celt,  it  has  been  of 
an  inferior  pattern  ;  if  a  celt-mould,  a  badly-formed  or  im- 
perfect one  ;  and  no  core  for  forming  the  interior  has  ever 
been  unearthed,  or  crucible  been  brought  to  light.  Whether 
the  Romans  understood  the  use  of  the  file,  or  not,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  ;  but  tools  they  must  have  had  to  finish  off 
their  work  and  shape  and  sharpen  from  the  rude  casting,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  are  always  absent.  The  de- 
duction is,  that  they  were  carried  by  their  owners  from  place  to 
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place  (forge  to  forge)  leaving  only  such  rough  and  broken 
metal  as  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  them  in  their  journey 
over  what  must  have  been  then  a  toilsome  road,  and  trusting 
for  a  supply  to  the  discarded  implements  to  be  met  with  in 
the  next  camp,  and  that  might  be  a  reason  why  these  small 
hoards  of  rough  metal  and  useless  weapons  were  not  again 
sought  after,  especially  as  the  use  of  iron  was  becoming 
known,  against  which  the  softer  bronze  could  not  retain  its 
supremacy. 
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E.  F.  EVANS,  ESQ.,  IN  THE  CHAIR, 


REPORT. 

In  resigning  their  trust  at  the  close  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Session,  the 
Council  beg  to  inform  the  Members  that,  though  they  have  nothing 
very  novel  to  report,  they  believe  that  the  Society  has  faithfully  done 
its  work,  and  has  fully  maintained  its  position  both  as  regards  the 
character  of  the  papers  and  its  numerical  strength. 

Thirteen  Meetings  were  held,  at  four  of  which  the  friends  of  Members 
were  present  in  considerable  numbers.  Of  the  papers  contributed 
some  were  of  more  than  usual  interest,  local  or  otherwise.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  one  on  trie  "  Fee  of  Makerfield,"  by  William 
Beamont,  F.S.A.,  containing  the  result  of  much  antiquarian  research, 
and  written  in  his  usual  agreeable  style.  One  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
F.R.A.S.,  of  Burnley,  from  the  Notes  of  a  local  geometrician,  on 
"  Circles  of  Contact ;"  and  another  of  great  interest,  containing  some 
curious  and  original  information  respecting  the  "  Old  Bloomeries  of 
"  Lancashire,"  was  read  by  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Crawshaw  Booth.  These, 
with  seven  other  papers  read  during  the  Session,  will  appear  in  the 
volume  of  Transactions,  which  is  in  the  press,  and  which  the  Council 
expect  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  November. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society,  the  usual 
excursion  took  place  in  the  summer,  the  locality  chosen  being  Winder- 
mere.  In  spite  of  unfavourable  weather  the  Society  had  a  pleasant 
re-union,  many  old  and  valued  members  and  their  friends  being  present. 

The  Society  has  witnessed  the  removal  of  several  Members  by  death 
during  the  Session,  a  few  have  resigned,  some  have  been  struck  off  the 
roll  for  non-payment  of  their  subscriptions,  and  others  have  been 
expelled  by  ballot  for  persistent  non-compliance  with  the  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  have  sought  the  co-operation  of  prominent 
residents  in  the  two  counties,  and  they  have  received  applications  for 
enrolment  from  several  gentlemen  who  will  probably  be  of  great  service 
to  the  Society.  Among  those  already  enrolled,  are  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster;  Lord  Ebury,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
Sir  Thomas  Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  &c. 

During  the  Session  a  very  important  work  has  been  carried  out,  viz., 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  Library,  the  identifying  and  recording  of  the 
miscellaneous  property,  and  the  storing  of  the  stock  of  spare  volumes 
of  Transactions.  The  Council  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
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of  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  for  this  purpose,  the  result  being  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  MS.  catalogue  of  the  Library.  A  new  list  has  also 
been  made  of  the  Society's  property ;  and  the  unsold  volumes  of  Tran- 
sactions have  been  placed  in  new  presses  specially  made  for  them,  in 
such  order  that  they  are  readily  accessible.  By  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  Library  any  Member  will  in  future  be  able,  on  referring  to  the 
catalogue,  to  find  with  facility  whatever  book  he  may  require.  Each 
shelf  is  marked  by  a  distinctive  letter,  and  cheque  receipt  books  have 
been  provided,  in  which  to  record  the  issue  and  return  of  volumes. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  to  whose  enthusiasm  and  ability  the 
Society  has  been  so  much  indebted,  has  compiled  a  complete  key  to  the 
contents  of  all  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  Transactions.  This  it  is 
intended  to  print  without  delay.  It  exhibits  the  contents  of  each 
volume,  the  number  and  nature  of  illustrations  to  each  paper,  the 
entire  communications  made  by  the  author  since  the  commencement, 
and  the  subjects  treated  of  throughout.  It  will  probably  be  of  great 
use  to  persons  pursuing  particular  lines  of  inquiry,  and  to  Members 
and  strangers  wishing  to  supply  themselves  with  volumes  from  the 
stock. 

The  Balloting  lists  have  been  prepared  and  forwarded  according  to 
the  laws. 

The  Report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  Treasurer, 
John  G.  Jacob,  Esq.,  presented  his  Balance  Sheet  for  Session  XXIV, 
as  follows : — 


Dr. 


SESSION  XXIV.— 1871-72. 

THE  HISTORIC  SOCIETY  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE,  in  Account  with 
JOHN  G.  JACOB,  Treasurer. 


Cr. 


October  17, 1871.  £     s.  d. 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer 117    5    4 

Stationery  (T.  W.  Riby) 3  10    0 

Royal  Institution  1010    0 

Petty  Expenses,  Assistant  Secretary  211    4i 

Posting  Volume 361* 

Assistant  Secretary 25    0    0 

Royal  Insurance    016    0 

Mrs.  Johnson,  for  Refreshments. ...  10    710 

Stephen  Burke,  Attendance 200 

Receipt  Stamps,  Postages,  and  En. 

velopes 2    3 

Collector's  Commission 412 

Stationery  &  Printing  (Mr.  Walmsley)    2    3 

Mr.  Brakell,  for  Printing   18    5 

Paper  for  Mr.  Mayer's  paper 2    2 

C.  Tinling,  for  Advertising 0    4 

Postage,  Envelopes 15. 

Mr.  Brakell,  printing  Volume 60  14  11 

£266  16    4 


FRANCIS  JAMES  BAILEY,) 
JOHN  R.  HUGHES,          '  \ 


October  17, 1871.  £    s. 

Subscriptions  received 222    1 


LifeMembers 1515    0 

Donation  from  the  Rev.  J.J  Moss..  10    0    0 

Diplomas 030 

Volumes  sold 6    4    9 

Ditto,  Blackburn  Free  Library    ....  110 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer 1111    7 


£266  16    4 


E.  E. 


(Signed) 

JOHN  G.  JACOB,  Treasurer. 


October  18tb,  1872. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Election  of  Officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  result 
announced,  as  shown  on  page  iv. 
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November 


,  1872. 


JOSEPH   MAYER,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :  — 

By  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Esq. 

Some  curious  old  engravings  of  Yorkshire  celebrities,  one  of 
them  being  of  Henry  Jennings,  who  died  in  1670,  at  the  age 
of  169  years,  having  lived  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to 
that  of  Charles  II. 

By  Ed.  Grindley,  Esq. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  Miniature  Painting  on  Porcelain, 
by  Mr.  Moller  of  London,  including  a  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
Laird,  M.P. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  the  President's  Introductory 
Address  was  read  by  Dr.  Buxton,  Honorary  Secretary,  as  follows  :  — 

PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Society,  I  have  been  placed  in  this  chair  for 
the  fourth  time,  though  I  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  to  the  contrary. 
I  accept  the  responsibility,  but  with  considerable  reluctance  ;  were  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  mere  effluxion  of  time  increases  the 
demands  on  behalf  of  health,  and  I  may  say  with  many  another,  non 
sum  qualis  eram. 

Two  series  of  volumes  have  now  been  issued,  of  twelve  each,  marking 
the  passage  of  as  many  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  is  allowable  and  even  desirable  —  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
—  to  review  briefly  our  course  of  procedure. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  primary  object  of  this  Society  was 
the  illustration  of  the  two  counties  on  the  borderland  of  which  we 
stand  ;  and  this  object  has  been  kept  in  view  from  the  first,  though  with 
different  degrees  of  distinctness.  Permit  me  to  recall  your  attention  to 
it,  in  the  hope  that  the  purposes  of  the  Society  may  be  carried  out  more 
effectually. 

It  is  assumed,  too  hastily,  that  a  society  for  the  illustration  of  a 
district  directs  its  attention  to  archaeology  only  ;  whereas  every  subject 
which  is  interesting  to  the  writer  of  history,  or  in  which  philosophy 
can  teach  by  example,  comes  fairly  and  legitimately  within  the  objects 
of  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  archaeology  holds  a  prominent  place,  for  it 
is  concerned  with  the  labours  of  man  upon  a  given  area;  but  the  peculiar 
strata,  minerals,  agricultural  productions,  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
climate,  rainfall,  &c.,  are  departments  of  general  nature  all  intimately 
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allied  with  the  principal  topic.  Nor  are  the  results  of  science  and  art 
to  be  overlooked.  To  the  ordinary  observer  these  constitute  the 
characteristic  facts;  for  while  few  think  of  noticing  the  variety  of 
nature's  productions,  every  one  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  commerce, 
mining,  and  the  like. 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  but  so  interlaced  are  the  various 
subjects,  each  throwing  light  upon  others,  that  practically  it  is  impossible 
to  know  one  thoroughly  without  becoming  more  or  less  familiarly 
acquainted  with  several.  There  are  archaeological  societies  which  visit 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  turn,  and  illustrate  the  antiquities  of 
those  districts  respectively;  and  there  are,  again,  county  or  local 
societies,  permanently  founded,  like  our  own,  for  local  illustration. 
Some  of  these  have  no  central  place  of  meeting;  and  others  meet  only 
in  the  summer  months,  during  the  time  devoted  to  excursions. 

The  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  stand  out  with  unusual 
prominence  in  whatever  respect  we  contemplate  them  ;  as,  for  example, 
in  respect  to  population,  mineral  wealth,  manufactures,  commerce,  or 
public  influence.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  books  which 
have  been  written  respecting  them  are  numerous,  some  treating  of  the 
whole,  and  some  of  selected  portions.  We  have  thus  two  well-known 
county  histories  and  numerous  volumes  of  less  pretensions ;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  of  great  excellence,  in  illustration  of  particular  places  or  of 
widely-extended  areas.  These  serve  to  shew  the  abundance  of  materials 
which  exist ;  but  so  far  are  they  from  rendering  unnecessary  further 
researches,  that  they  afford  a  basis  for  more  extended  investigation. 
They  also  shew  how  much  might  be  done  in  other  portions  of  the 
shires,  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new ;  and  even  to  some  extent  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

There  are  two  leading  thoughts  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
no  matter  in  what  detailed  manner  our  researches  may  be  carried 
forward.  These  may  be  called  the  geographical  and  the  departmental. 
The  former  assumes  that  some  one  or  more  places  are  illustrated  annu- 
ally ;  if  not  in  all  respects,  at  least  in  several,  or  in  a  good  many.  Some 
inquirers  will  select  a  parish  or  chapelry,  that  is  to  say,  an  ecclesiastical 
unit,  while  others  will  prefer  a  township  or  a  manor,  or  even  a  castle  or 
an  ancient  private  residence.  It  is  wonderful  what  an  immense  amount 
of  information  may  be  arranged  around  a  centre  of  this  kind,  especially 
when  it  has  been  entered  upon  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  has  been  made 
the  study  of  years.  The  latter  contemplates  a  subject  without  reference 
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to  a  leading  locality,  and  tries  to  exhaust  it  so  far  as  these  two  counties  are 
concerned.  Among  subjects  that  may  be  regarded  as  departmental  are 
the  Danes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  the  Horn  an  roads  in  the  two 
shires;  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  the  locality  of  our 
coal  and  peat  beds ;  the  supply  in  the  former ;  the  extent  and  mode  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter;  the  remains  of  Bloomeries;  and  many  others. 
One  of  these  subjects,  treated  of  by  Dr.  Kerr  last  session,  the  Bloomeries 
in  Lancashire,  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  class  of  subjects. 

Among  the  antiquities  requiring  notice  are  those  of  prehistoric  origin, 
which  are  not  confined  to  the  implements  formerly  used  by  scattered 
tribes  of  barbarians.  Then  there  are  the  Celtic  oppida,  frequently  mis- 
called Roman  camps ;  the  actual  Roman  remains  of  various  kinds ;  with 
Danish,  Anglo-Saxon,  medieval,  and  other  antiquities.  On  all  of  these 
subjects  a  large  amount  of  light  has  recently  beea  shed  ;  and  archaeology 
has  shown  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  various  races  of  men,  as 
well  as  with  the  remains  of  their  languages  or  dialects  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Among  the  shires  of  England  and  Wales,  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  present  an  unusually  fruitful  field  for  the  inquiries  of  the 
ethnologist,  and  also  for  philological  research. 

In  the  year  1869  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  at  the  request 
of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  &c.,  appointed  a 
committee  to  procure  a  list  of  such  monuments  as  it  was  desirable  to 
place  under  the  protection  and  supervision  of  Government,  with  a  view 
to  their  proper  custody  and  preservation.  Their  report  was  given  in 
on  the  10th  of  February  last;  it  was  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  has  been  printed.  It  is,  however,  called  the  "  Report 
"  of  the  Sepulchral  Monuments  Committee,"  for  unfortunately  the 
inquiry  was  limited  to  "  regal  or  other  historical  tombs  or  monuments 
"  existing  in  cathedrals,  churches,  and  other  public  places  and  buildings." 
It  contains  a  record  of  only  three  such  monuments  in  Lancashire  and 
six  in  Cheshire — a  number  which  serves  to  show  how  very  unsatisfactory 
such  a  limited  inquiry  must  be,  and,  in  fact,  has  been.  It  is  of  great 
value,  however,  even  in  its  imperfect  state,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  our  public  monuments  should  be  preserved,  and  that 
those  who  make  such  subjects  their  special  study  are  the  persons  who 
should  be  consulted,  and  whose  cooperation  should  be  sought.  Probably 
we  may  regard  this  as  the  first  instalment  of  a  full  and  complete  list  of 
our  national  monuments,  the  possession  of  which  would  tend  to  arrest 
the  destruction  of  many  in  enlightened  and  civilised  times,  which 
ignorance  and  barbarism  had  spared  in  former  ages.  Quod  non  barbari 
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id  Barberini  fecenmt.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  historical  monuments,  indeed  a  unique  one,  at  Bignor  in  Sussex, 
is  threatened  with  destruction.  It  is  said  that  the  landlord  is  desirous 
to  save  it,  but  the  tenant  thinks  it  does  not  pay  ;  and  thus  a  monument, 
of  priceless  value  in  its  own  particular  way,  is  in  danger  of  being 
blotted  out  from  the  map  of  England,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
turnips,  beans,  or  oats  which  its  site  would  produce.  This  and 
thousands  of  others  will  never  be  safe  until  they  have  become  the 
property  of  the  public,  by  purchase  if  necessary,  though  most  of  the 
private  custodians  would  gladly  make  the  transfer  gratuitously,  not  so 
much  to  be  relieved  from  expense,  as  from  a  consciousness  that  future 
injury  would  be  carefully  guarded  against.  One  or  more  conservators 
of  public  monuments  would  then  be  indispensable,  such  as  exists  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  matters  not  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  national  wealth, 
England  is  slow  to  acknowledge,  and  slower  still  to  perform  her  duty. 
Oh  for  such  a  man  as  M.  De  Caumont,  who  for  thirty -eight  years 
uninterruptedly  issued  his  Bulletin  Monumental,  being  for  all  that  time, 
like  Camden,  "  the  nourrice  of  antiquities,"  and  the  fruitful  parent  of 
many  societies  for  preserving  and  extending  the  materials  of  history. 

If  we  desire  really  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  by  our  Society,  and 
continued  in  its  very  name,  we  must  adopt  some  organization  for 
systematizing  our  work,  and  for  covering  the  whole  ground.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  to  receive  miscellaneous  communica- 
tions merely  as  they  offered  themselves,  without  any  pre-arrangement 
as  to  the  subjects  which  require  illustration ;  or  to  act  in  one  narrow 
locality,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  wide  area  which  we  nominally  represent. 
But  bearing  in  mind  these  points,  even  more  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  we  shall  find  before  us  a  rich  harvest,  and  a  large  number  of  able 
and  willing  labourers. 

It  would  have  been  comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  direct 
your  attention  to  some  one  subject  in  our  field  of  inquiry,  important  in 
itself,  but  not  more  so,  perhaps  even  less,  than  several  others.  I  have 
thought  it  of  more  importance,  however,  to  direct  your  attention  to 
general  principles,  and  though  this  has  been  done  briefly  and  very  im- 
perfectly, I  venture  to  hope  it  will  not  have  been  done  in  vain. 
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November  28th,  1872. 

Rev.  A.  HUME,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Charles  Wells. 

1.  Several  pieces  of  majolica  ware  from  Perugia,  Italy,  including 
a  very  curious  ink  stand,   font  for  holy  water,  and  a  pilgrim's 
bottle. 

2.  A  figure  in  silver,  representing  our  Saviour  bound  for  the 
scourge. 

By  Mr.  W.  F.  Holder. 

1.  A  yataghan  with  silver  scabbard,  said  to  have  been  taken  at 
Seriugapatam. 

2.  Knife  worn  by  Bedouin  Arabs. 

3.  A  poem,  written  in  Cingalese  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Talpot 
tree,  in  praise  of  Buddha,  the  being  of  goodness  and  beauty; 

,  also,  the  Cingalese  native  instruments  with  which  it  is  written. 

4.  An  ecclesiastical  deed,  issued  by  Tennison,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  a  royal  dispensation  attached,  bearing  the 
great  seal  of  England  of  William  and  Mary. 

5.  A  Mandarin's  silver  official  seal. 

6.  A  lady's  old  Battersea  enamel  snuff  box,  mounted  in  gilt, 
with  the  snuff  spoon  complete. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

I.  Early  instruments  of  flint  and  specimens  of  Roman  pottery, 
lately  found  by  himself  on  the  sites  of  ancient  entrenched 
camps  in  Wiltshire  and  Sussex,  viz. : — 

(a)  A  flint  knife,  from  the  so-called  Vespasian  camp  standing 

between  Stonehenge  and  Amesbury. 

(b)  Model  of  flint,  three  inches  in  diameter,  spherical,  from 

one  of  the  five  tumuli  on  Salisbury  Plain,  abutting 
upon  the  ancient  cursus,  and  probably  used  in  some 
bowling  game. 

(c)  Spear-head  and  small  objects  in  flint,  picked  up  within 

a  few  hundred  yards  of  Stonehenge,  with  specimens  of 
similar  stone  to  that  of  the  Pillar  Stones,  a  highly 
silicified  standstone  of  great  hardness,  procured  from  a 
neighbouring  site  whence  the  material  for  the  ancient 
temple  would  appear  to  have  been  manipulated. 

(d)  Flint  knife  and  Roman  pottery  from  Cisbury  Hill,  Findor, 

near  Worthing,  Sussex,  and  Roman  pottery  from  Clank- 
bury  Hill,  Sussex. 

(e)  Flint  objects  and  Roman  pottery  from  within  the  walls 

of  the  ancient  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum)  near  Salisbury. 

TJ2 
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3.  Pint  Cannette,  in  18th  century  early  English  porcelain, 
printed  by  John  Sadler  of  Liverpool,  with  one  of  his  own  fine 
engravings,  representing  a  humorous  subject: — "The  Tithe 
"  Pig,"  with  descriptive  lines. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

THE  ANGLES,  JUTES,  AND  SAXONS,*  by  Jo».  Boult,  F.R.I. B.A. 


December  12th,  1872. 
THOMAS  DAWSON,  ESQ.,  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

R.  Veevers,  Esq.,  Woningworth,  Fulwood  Park,  Preston. 

Hy.  Blackley,  Esq.,  Latchford  Grange,  Warrington. 

Alfred  Norbury,  Esq.,  Hope  Street. 

R.  A.  Watson,  Esq.,  T.C.,  Great  Crosshall  Street. 

W.  A.  Abram,  Esq.,  25,  Alma  Street,  Blackburn. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

1.  Illustrations  from  the  valuable  work  of   Lysons   upon  the 
Roman-British  villa  at    Biguor,  in  Sussex,   now  threatened 
with  destruction,  including  the  remarkable  medallion  bust  of 
Winter  in  mosaic. 

2.  Coloured  engravings  of   two  of  the  uncommonly  fine  pave-, 
ments  found  in  the  villa  at  Bramdean,  near  Winchester,  one 
or  both  of  which  have  been  recently  presented  to  that  city. 
One  represents  the  combat  of  Hercules  with  Antaeus,  attended 
by  Minerva,  and  surrounded  by  busts,  within  interlacing  of 
beautiful  execution.     The  other  floor  is  equally  interesting — 
the  eight  days  of  the  Roman  week,  being  represented  by  busts 
of  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses,  the  centre  being  occupied  by 
a  circle  containing  a  curious  head   of  Medusa  within  two 
interlaced  squares. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

MOEE    STREET,  LIVERPOOL:    ITS  ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS.! 
by  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

*  Transactions,  p.  25.          f  Transactions,  p.  1. 
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January  Qth,  1878. 
DAVID  BUXTON,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  Sec.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Charles  Wells. 

1.  A  number  of  oil  paintings,  brought  from  Perugia,  Italy.   They 
were  chiefly  sacred  subjects,  and  were  shewn  as  examples  of 
the  mural  decorations  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  Italy. 

2.  Two  copies  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  one  dated  1548,  and  the  other 
ten  years  later.     They  were  both  in   an   excellent  state   of 
preservation. 

By  Mr.  George  Thomas. 

A  compound  astronomical  instrument,  which  combined  a  pocket 
telescope,  solar  telescope,  microscope,  magic  lantern,  and  other 
curious  arrangements.  The  instrument  was  explained  by 
Mr.  Miles  Filling  Elsby. 

Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  called  attention  to  the  centenary  of  the  deaths 
of  the  poets  Addison,  Coleridge,  and  Hogg;  and  he  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  a  number  of  portraits,  woodcuts,  engravings,  autograph 
letters,  &c.,  relating  to  these  poets. 

Dr.  Buxton  exhibited  two  volumes  of  Addison's  works,  of  the  dat« 
1753. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

NOTES  ON  ARTICLES  IN  THE  MAYER  COLLECTION,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  CELTS  AND  WAR  IMPLEMENTS  RELATING  TO  ESSEX,  WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS,*  by  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.  In  the  absence  of  the 
author,  the  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 


January  23rd,  1873. 

J.  A.  FORREST,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Charles  Wells. 

A  number  of  specimens  of  grasses  obtained  from  the  groundi 
of  various  public  buildings  in  Home. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson. 

A  curious  piece  of  ancient  wood  carving  from  China,  repre- 
senting a  Chinese  Prince,  or  other  man  of  rank,  visiting  the 
house  of  the  lady  he  is  about  to  marry ;  his  attendants  carrying 
a  chest  of  gold. 

*  Transaction!,  p.  271, 
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By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  A  curious  astrological  almanac,  dated  1719. 

2.  A  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Our  Rhymster  Libeller,  Who  is  he  ?  " 
a  Christmas  Tale   of   the    English    Press,   by   Randall    H. 
Sherlock,  Esq.,  1858. 

3.  The  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act,  1847. 

4.  Outlines  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Aboriginal  Language  of  South 
Australia. 

5.  A  book  in  the  Chinese  language. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

ON  THE    WORLD   DISTRIBUTION   OF   BRITISH  PLANTS,*    by    Thomas 
Comber,  Esq. 

The  paper  was  illustrated    by  numerous    diagrams,   showing   the 
localities  in  which  various  plants  were  found  throughout  the  world. 


February  6th,  1873. 
JOHN  T.  TOWSON,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Walter  Whitemau,  Church  Street,  was  elected  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A   copperplate   engraving  of   Elias   Hoyle,   of    Sowerby,  near 
Halifax,  who  died  at  the  age  of  113  years. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

BlLLlNGTON     AND    THE     CflAPELRY    OF     LANGHO.f    Part    1,     by     W.    A. 

Abram,  Esq. 


February  2bth,  1873. 
Rev.  A.  HUME,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

W.  G.  Hughes,  Esq.,  16,  Richmond  Terrace. 

William  Henry  Richards,  Esq.,  Tabley  Place,  Old  Swan. 

William  Lawrence  Banks,  F.S.A.,  Bodlendeb,  Conway. 

*  Transactions,  p.  237.        +  Transactions,  p.  153. 
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The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : 
By  J.  T.  TOWSOD,  F.R.A.S. 

Some  specimens  of  copper  castings  from  the  sacred  temples  of  the 
Japanese. 

By  Mr.  John  Thomas,  St.  Anne  Street. 

1.  Tea-caddy,  in  Wedgwood's  early  Queen's  ware  (and  bearing 
his  stamp),  printed  at  Liverpool,  by  Sadler  and  Green,  with  a 
fine   copy   of  the  well-known   "  Garden  Scene ;"    reverse,   a 
pastoral  group. 

2.  A  quart  jug,  printed  with  groups  of  lady  archers  and  richly 
designed  borders,  at  Liverpool  or  Worcester. 

3.  A  jug  of  Richard  Abbey,  of  the  early  Herculaneum  Pottery, 
and  printed  with   illustrations  of   the   Royal  Jubilee,   25th 
October,  1809,  including  the  statue  of  the  king,  which  was  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  Great  George  Square. 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Evans. 

Three  small  punch  bowls,  of  Liverpool  make,  two  being  in 
Queen's  ware,  one  printed  by  Sadler,  with  "  The  Forester's 
"Arms  and  Mottoes;"  the  other  painted  with  flowers  in 
various  colours. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  number  of  articles  relating  to  the  Notabilia  of  Liverpool,  and 
articles  of  archaeological  interest  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  THE  MERSEY  DISTRICT,  1872,  AND  LIVERPOOL 
NOTABILIA,*  illustrated  by  numerous  relics  and  memorials,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 


March  6th,  1873. 
The  Rev.  A.  HUME,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair.    - 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  John  R.  Hughes,  Esq. 

A  list  of  valuable  and  rare  MSS.,  the  property  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  W.  L.  Banks,  F.S.A.,  of  Bodlendeb,  Conway,  these  MSS. 
forming  originally  part  of  the  Sebright,  Salesbury,  Lloyd,  &c., 
Collections,  the  only  Welsh  MSS.  saved  from  the  collection  of 
the  late  Colonel  Johnes,  of  Havod,  near  Aberystwith,  whose 
library  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

*  Transactions,  p.  113. 
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The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  bill  was  about  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  for  the  preservation  of 
historical  monuments. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  President  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  sign 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  favour  of  the  bill. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  the  President  undertook  to 
request  Sir  John  Lubbock  to  include  the  Calder  Stones  in  the  list  of 
monuments  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author : — 

BlLLINGTON     AND     CHAPELRY     OF     L.ANGHO,     PARISH     OF     BLACKBURN, 

Co.  LANCASTER,  Part  II,  by  W.  A.  Abram,  Esq. 


March  20th,  1873. 
J.  A.  FORREST,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  G.  H.  Float. 

Three  singular  but  very  admirable  products  in  needlework,  being 
portions  of  a  series  of  illustrations  of  characters  in  the  works 
of  Shakspeare.  These  were  heads  of  King  Lear,  Caliban, 
and  Ophelia.  They  were  the  work  of  a  lady,  an  aunt  of  the 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Ackerley,  who  had  spent  twenty-five 
years  in  the  production  of  these  portraits.  To  the  eye  they 
had  the  effect  of  cartoon  or  crayon  drawing ;  but  they  were  in 
fact  worked  by  the  needle,  on  a  foundation  of  bombazine, 
with  horse  hair,  human  hair,  and  ravellings  of  crape. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

ON  THE    FEE  OF  MAKERFIELD,  WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS    LORDS, 
THE  BARONS  OF  NEWTON,  PART  II,*  by  William  Beamont,  Esq. 


April  3rd,  1873. 
F.  J.  BAILEY,  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  A  number  of  prints  and   other  illustrations  of  his  paper 
relating  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

*  Transactions,  p.  56. 
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2.  Several  coins  and  tokens  found  in  digging  for  the  foundation 
of  the  new  building  about  to  be  erected  near  South  Castle 
Street,  between  Atherton  Street  and  Thomas  Street. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON  THE  REMAINS   OF   SOME    OLD    BLOOMERIES  FORMERLY  EXISTING 
IN  LANCASHIRE,  PART  II,  by  James  Kerr,  M.D. 

NOTES  ON   THE    VALE   OF   CLWYD — LITERARY,  GENEALOGICAL,  AND 
ANTIQUARIAN,  by  Henry  Ecroyd  Smith. 


April  Mth,  1878. 


T.  T.  WILKINSON,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin. 

Four  curious   16th   and    1 7th   century   Tracts,  in  4to,  viz. : — 
Sorrow  for  the  Sinnes  of  the  Time.     A  Sermon  preached  at 

'  St.  James,  on  the  third  Sunday  after  the  Prince  his  death. 
By  Daniel  Price,  then  Chaplain  in  attendance."  Oxford,  1013. 
The  Parliaments  Kalender  of  Black  Saints,  or  a  New  Dis- 
covery of  Plots  and  Treasons  against  our  Religion,  Laws, 
and  Lives,  &c."  London,  1644.  "  The  Arraignment  of 
Licentious  Liberty  and  Oppressing  Tyranny,  in  a  Sermon 

'  preached  before  the  Rt.  Hon.  House  of  Peers,  in  the  Abbey 

'  Church  at  Westminster,  on  the  day  of  their  solemn  Monethly 
Fast,  Febr.  24,  1646,  by  Nathanaell  Hardy,  Mr.  of  Arts  and 
Preacher  to  the  Parish  of  Dionis-Back-church."  London, 

1647.     "  The  Policie  of  the  Turkish  Empire."     London,  1597. 

By  Mr.  Jos.  Leyland. 

Ail  inscription  in  unknown  character,  cut  out  by  himself  from  a 
block  of  stone  in  the  forest  district  of  Obydos,  central  South 
America,  with  sketches  of  thirteen  other  designs,  chiefly  hiero- 
glyphical,  and  carved  on  loose  boulders  of  large  size,  one 
having  a  circular  horizontal  fire-place  hollowed  in  it.  Near 
some  of  them,  pieces  of  charcoal  were  found  in  the  soil,  and  a 
lozenge-shaped  stone,  analogous  to  those  found  in  our  British 
tumuli,  and  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  polishing.  A  plain 
stone  hatchet  used  by  the  Indians  was  shewn,  and  a  tam- 
bourine composed  of  canework,  which  contains,  secured  to  the 
thicker  end,  three  billets  of  wood,  the  rattling  of  which  con- 
stituted the  music  for  a  dance. 
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By  J.  B.  Earwaker,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

1.  Two  Roman  toilet  boxes,  very  rare,  in  which  the  worm  and 
screw,  by  which  the  lid  is  affixed,  are  in  perfect  order. 

2.  Handle  of  a  bronze  patera. 

3.  Handle  of  a  bronze  vessel. 

4.  Roman  ring  fibula. 

5.  Head  of  Medusa. 

6.  Female  head,  in  lead. 

7.  Bronze  fibula,  plated  with  silver  or  tin. 

8.  Bronze  rings. 

9.  Part  of  a  Roman  speculum  or  mirror. 

10.  Bronze  object,  apparently  used  for  suspending  the  Sword  to  a 
leathern  belt. 

11.  Two  specimens  of  mail  armour  in  bronze. 

All  found  at  Dorchester,  a  Roman  station,  near  Oxford, 
as  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

By  F.  J.  Bailey,  M.R.C.S. 

1.  A  relic  of  the  Royal  George,  in  the  form  of  a  snuff-box. 

2.  A  narrative  of  the  loss  of  that  vessel,  bound  in  a  portion  of 
the  wood  of  the  Royal  George,  and  a  narrative  of  the  loss  of 
the  Mary  Rose,  sunk  July  20th,  1554,  and  raised  about  1840. 

Mr.  Aid.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Burnley,  gave  the  following 
description  of  two  magical  charm  tablets : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  two  leaden  tablets  were  found 
by  William  Hawksworth,  Esq.,  in  a  tumulus  on  Gatherley  Moor,  about 
four  miles  from  Catterick,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road.  Each 
tablet  contains  an  inscription — various  cabalistic  symbols — and  on  the 
obverse  of  each  is  inscribed  a  magic  square,  with  the  names  of  the 
spirits  invoked.  An  engraving  of  these  tablets,  shewing  both  sides, 
was  published  shortly  after  their  discovery  ;  and  another  imperfect 
representation  of  them  is  given  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  Riclimondshire. 

The  first  tablet  contains  the  following  words  and  signs,  deeply  cut  in 
the  metal ;  those  which  have  suffered  from  corrosion  being  enclosed  in 
brackets : — 

"  I  do  make  this  that  James  Phillip  John  Phillip  his  son  Christopher 
"  Phillip  and  Thomas  Phillip  his  [son]  shall  flee  Richemondshire  and 
"  nothing  [prosper]  with  any  of  them  [in]  Richemondshire." 

At  the  foot  of  this  plate  are  engraved  the  cabalistic  signs  of  "  The 
"  Spirit  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Moon" ;  the  last  symbol  being  left  imper- 
fect by  the  person  who  manufactured  the  spell.  On  the  obverse  there 
is  "  The  Magic  Square  of  the  Moon  in  her  Compass."  It  is  a  square  of 
eighty-one  compartments,  nine  on  each  side,  and  the  sum  of  the  num- 
bers inserted  being,  either  vertically  or  diagonally  =  369.  This  face 
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also  contains  the  names  of  the  Spirits  Hasmodai  and  Schedbarschemoth, 
answering  respectively  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Moon,"  which  corresponds 
to  the  number  369  ;  and  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Moon," 
which  is  represented  by  369  x  9  =  3321  =  the  sum  of  all  the  num- 
bers in  the  magic  square. 

The  second  tablet  contains  a  somewhat  different  inscription,  and  is 
as  follows : — 

"  I  did  make  this  [that]  the  [father]  James  Phillip  John  Phillip  and 
"  all  the  kin  of  Phillip  and  all  the  issue  of  them  shall  come  [presently] 
"  to  utter  Beggery  and  nothing  Joy  [or]  Prosper  with  them  [in] 
"  Richemondshire." 

The  two  symbols  on  the  first  tablet  are  here  repeated,  and  are  more 
perfectly  formed.  There  is  also  a  third  symbol  added,  which  indicates 
that  the  "Spirit  of  the  Moon"  has  again  been  invoked.  All  the 
symbols  on  the  second  plate  are  inverted,  as  compared  with  those 
given  by  Barrett  in  page  144  of  his  Talismanic  Magic.  The  obverse 
contains  the  same  magic  square  of  eighty-one  numbers,  and  is  signed 
"  J.  Phillip." 

According  to  writers  on  Magic,  when  all  these  signs  and  numbers 
are  engraven  on  lead,  and  the  aspects  of  the  Moon  are  malevolent, 
wherever  "  they  shall  be  buried,  it  makes  the  place  unfortunate,  and 

"  also  the  inhabitants  thereabouts It  makes  every  man 

"  unfortunate  against  whom  it  shall  be  directly  done ;  making  him  fly 
"  his  place  of  abode,  and  even  his  country  where  it  shall  be  buried." 
(Barrett's  Magus,  p.  145.)  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  account  of  Brignall, 
states  that  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  this  diabolical  charm  had  a 
curious  confirmation  in  the  fate  of  the  Phillips  family.  On  an  appli- 
cation being  made  to  John  Charles  Brooke,  Esq.,  Somerset  Herald,  he 
stated  that  : — "  From  the  Visitation  of  the  County  of  York,  by  William 
"  Flower,  Norroy,  AD.  1575,  it  appears  that  James  Phillips  was  then 
"living  at  Brignall  and  entered  his  pedigree;  whence  it  also  appears 
"  that  he  had  five  sons,  John,  Richard,  Henry,  Christopher,  and  Thomas. 
"  James  was  son  of  Henry  Phillips,  of  Brignall,  by  Agnes  Aislaby  his 
"  wife,  who  had  an  elder  brother  Charles ;  which  Charles  had  two  sons, 
"  John  and  Cuthbert.  Now,  as  James  is  styled  '  of  Brignall,'  though 
"  the  younger,  the  most  probable  account  which  can  be  given  of  the 
"  matter  is  that  he  had  supplanted  John,  the  son  of  Charles,  in  his 
"  birthright  ;  who  drew  down  upon  him  and  his  family  this  secret 
"  execration.  It  is  observable  that  Henry,  the  third  son  of  James,  is 
"  not  included  in  the  curse,  of  which  the  most  likely  reason  which  can 
"  be  assigned  is  that  he  was  then  dead.  But  the  anathema  denounced 
"  against  the  family  must  have  had  its  full  effect,  as  these  brothers  and 
"  their  children  all  died  without  issue."  Their  estate,  which  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  in  Brignall,  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Robert 
Eden,  Bart.  (Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  vol.  I,  pp.  195,  6.) 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  EAST  CHESHIRE,  by  J.  B.  Earwaker,  B.A., 
F.S.A.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Photographs,  early 
Maps  and  Drawings. 
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ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  24th,  1873,  when 
the  Society  visited  Congleton,  Cheshire.  The  party,  numbering  110 
members  and  friends,  including  ladies,  left  Lime  Street  station  at  9-15, 
arriving  at  Mow  Cop,  on  the  North  Stafford  line,  soon  after  11  a.m. 
Here  about  fifty  alighted,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Old  Morton  Hall, 
about  a  mile  distant;  the  rest  of  the  party  went  forward  to  Congleton, 
and  were  rejoined  by  the  first  portion  in  about  two  hours  afterwards. 
At  Congleton  the  Society  was  received  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality 
by  the  Mayor,  James  Pearson,  Esq.,  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
and  several  members  of  the  Corporation.  The  Mayor  granted  the  free 
use  of  the  Town  Hall  for  dinner,  &c.,  and  afforded  other  facilities  which 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party.  Dinner  was  served  at  half- 
past  two,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  President,  occupying  the  chair,  the 
vice-chairs  being  filled  by  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  Vice-Preai- 
dents,  and  Dr.  Buxton,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Mayor 
and  other  members  of  the  Corporation,  with  the  Town  Clerk  and 
Borough  Treasurer,  were  the  guests  of  the  Society.  After  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Town  Clerk,  proposed  success  to  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  responded, 
and  proposed  the  health  of  the  writers  of  local  history,  coupling  with 
the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  Councillor  J.  A.  Picton,  author  of  Memorials 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Earwaker,  author  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  East  Cheshire.  These  gentlemen  having  responded,  the 
President  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor  of  Congleton,  which  was 
drunk  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Mayor  responded,  and  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Councillor  J.  A.  Picton.  The  health  of  the  President  was 
then  drunk,  and  the  toast  of  the  ladies  brought  the  dinner  to  a  close. 
The  party  afterwards  visited  Astbury  Church,  and  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  West  House,  the  residence  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor.  The  party 
again  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  for  tea,  and  returned  to  Liverpool  by 
the  7 -30  p.m.  train,  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  day,  and  being 
highly  gratified  with  the  hospitable  and  kind  reception  accorded  to  them 
by  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  Corporation  of  Congleton. 
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Pool  lane,  4 ;  well  in  More  street,  1 1 ;  More 
street  theatre  and  cockpit,  17 

memorials  of,  149 

Notabilia,  135 

Local  history,  aims  and  objects  of,  153 

Long  Parliament,  1640, 66 

M 

Magical  charm  tablets,  298 

Mather,  Richard,  born  1596,  and  his  family,  56 

Mayer  Museum,  description  of  objects  in,  relating 

to  Essex,  272 
Meols  sea-beach,  archaeological  objects  found  at, 

127 

Moore,  Sir  Edward,  3 
MORE  STREET,  NOW  MOOR  STREET,  LIVERPOOL, 

ITS    ORIGIN   AND    EARLY   ASSOCIATIONS,    by 

Henry  Ecroyd  Smith,  1 
More  street,  Liverpool,  theatre  and  cockpit,  17 

N 

Nayler,  James,  the  quaker,  1656,  67 

Newton,  arms  of,  75 

Sir  Isaac,  probability  of  his  having  been 

born  at  Newton-in-Makerfield,  78 

addresses  to  the  electors  of,  1797,  94 

Norbury,  Alfred,  elected  a  member,  292 

NOTES  ON  OBJECTS  IN  THE  MAYER  COLLECTION 

RELATING  TO  ESSEX  J  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A 

DISCOVERY  OF  CELTS  ANn  WAR  IMPLEMENTS, 

by  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  271 

O 

Old  dock,  Liverpool,  148 
Old  Hall  street,  Liverpool,  4 

ON      THE      WoRLD-DlSTRIBOTION      OF      BRITISH 

PLANTS,  by  Thomas  Comber,  237 


Pamphlets.  Liverpool,  137 

Patten,  Colonel,  afterwards  Peter  Patten  Bold, 

elected  lor  Newton,  1806,  98 
Petrie,  Henry,  of  Billington,  208 
Plants,  British,  world-distribution  of,  237 
Pool  lane,  Liverpool,  4 
Pooley  family,  early  seal  of  the,  115 
Portsmouth,  Kent,  derivation  of  the  name,  28 
President's  Address,  287 
Printing  blocks,  140 

establishment  in  Liverpool  1753,  24 

Proceedings     XXV    Session,   of    the    Historic 

Society,  1872-73, 285 

R 

Report  of  the  Council,  XXIV  Session,  284 
Richards,  W.  Henry,  elected  a  member,  294 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  effects  of,  33 
sway  in  Britain,  29 


Sadler  family,  135 


305 


Samlesbury  Hall,  Lancashire,  113 

Saxon,  derivation  of  the  term,  42 

Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  24 

Ship  money,  in  Lancashire,  1635, 65 

Shippen,  Wm.,  represents  Newton,  1715,  80 

Shuttleworth,  family  of,  at  Billington,  194 

Smith  Henry  Ecroyd,   author  of  paper,  1,  112; 

exhibiter,  287,  291,  296 
Spinning  place,  Liverpool,  7 
Stags,  twelve  brace  driven  from  Macclesfield  to 

Windsor,  for  a  wager  of  500  guineas,  90 
Staniforth,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  of  Liverpool,  143 
Stephenson,  George,  residence  of,   at  Newton, 

1820, 107 
Stonehouse,  James  (Liverpool),  literary  labours 

of,  151 
Stonehouse's  "  Streets  of  Liverpool,"  quoted,  2 


THE  ANGLES,  JUTES,  AND  SAXONS,  by  Joseph 
Boult,F.R.I.B.A.,25 

THE  FEE  OF  MAKBBFIKLD,  Part  II,  by  William 
Beamont,  55 

Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  141 

Thomas,  George,  exhibiter,  293 

John,  exhibiter,  295 

Tithebarn  street,  Liverpool,  1 

Tokens  (Clarke's),  135 

Towson,  J.  T.,  295 

Turner,  Miss  Ellen,  of  Shrigley  Hall,  near  Mac- 
clesfield, abduction  of,  1826,  103 


Veevers,  R.,  elected  a  member,  292 
Vulcan  Foundry  at  Newton,  111 


W 


Walmesleys  of  Hacking  in  Billington,  194 
Wallasey,  archaeological  objects  found  at,  121 
Walton,  Joseph,  buried  at  Disley,  Cheshire,  at  the 

age  of  105,  in  1753,  89 

Ward,  John,  represents  Newton,  1705-1711,  80 
Water  street,  Liverpool,  4 
Watkin,  W.  T.,  exhibiter,  297 
Watson,  R.  A.,  elected  a  member,  292 
Well  in  More  street,  Liverpool,  11 
Wells,  Charles,  exhibiter,  291 
Welsh,  language,  age  of,  52 

origin  of  the  name,  34 

Whalers,  Liverpool,  146 

Whalley  abbey  and  village,  157 ;  nomenclature  of 

the  district,  158;  old  families  of  the  district 

of,  159 

Whiteman,  James  Walter,  elected  a  member,  295 
Wilderspool,  Roman  remains  at,  114 
Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  description  of  magical  charm 

by,  298 

Win  wick  School,  masters  of,  temp.  1600,  55 
Wright,  Richard,  the  painter  of  marine  views,  147 
Wynne,  Sir  Richard,  represents  Newton,  1635,  fi5 
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T.   BRAKKLL,  PRINTER,  LIVERPOOL. 
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